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ADMINISTRATION OF OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 
Part 2—White House Task Force 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 304, House Office Build- 
ing, Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Members present: Representatives Porter Hardy, Jr., Jack B. 
Brooks, and George Meader. 

Also present : Maurice J. Mountain, counsel; Walton Woods, staff 
investigator, and Phyllis Seymour, clerk. 

Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

Let the record show that this is a duly constituted subcommitee 
of the Committee on Government Operations, established pursuant to 
rule 3 of the full committee adopted on February 2, 1955. 

Let the record further show that the committee derives its authority 
from Rule 11 of the House of Representatives, particularly from 
paragraph 8 of rule 11, which sets out the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

Let the record further show that present at the meeting are Mr. 
Meader, Mr. Brooks, and myself, constituting a quorum under the 
rules of the committee, which authorize a subcommittee quorum of two 
for the purpose of taking testimony. 

The subcommittee is meeting today to pursue the final 2 phases of 
a 3-phase study it has been making’ of certain problems of overseas 
personnel administration. It is my hope that over the next 3 days 
we can complete our public hearings on this matter. 

In earlier subcommittee sessions we covered the first phase of our 
work which was an examination of the purposes and results of the 
10-month management survey made in 1953 and 1954 of the opera- 
tions and administration of the Department of State by a private firm 
of consultants. 

The second phase of our work concerns another program with con- 
siderable potential impact upon the Department’s operations. This 
was the study undertaken in 1953 and 1954 by a White House task 
force on overseas personnel problems under the direction of Mr. 
Philip Young. 

On top of these two efforts, and early in 1954 at a time when both 
were in full operation, the Department of State created a public 
committee to deal with overseas personnel problems, particularly as 
regards the Foreign Service. An examination of the operations of 
that committee will constitute the third phase of our work and we 
hope to get into that by tomorrow. 
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The pattern of our inquiry is plain. In each case what we want to 
learn is how each of these studies got started and what they were 
intended to accomplish; how they were carried out and what conclu- 
sions they reached; how their findings were received by the agencies 
affected, and what has been done to make use of their work. That 
does not necessarily mean that the cgmmittee has the feeling that 
every recommendation made by these groups should be adopted. 

I might add, in passing, that in view of the fact that all three were 
at one time operating concurrently on closely related problems we 
shall also want to learn how in the world they avoided stumbling 
over one another and getting in each other’s way. The fact of the 
matter is we do not think we are going to find out how they avoided 
it, but we might find out what the effects of their stumbling over one 
another were. 

To help us get some of the answers to these questions, particularly as 
regards the White House task force, we have with us this morning 
Mr. Philip Young, the President’s adviser on personnel. 

Mr. Young, we are glad to have you with us, and I am sure you can 
give us some further enlightenment on this subject. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Please have a seat, and you may have any of your staff 
people join you whom you desire. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP YOUNG, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION AND ADVISER TO THE PRESIDENT ON PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH E. WINSLOW, AD- 
MINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT; AND JOHN M. CARROLL, STAFF 
ASSISTANT 


Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman, I have with me this morning Mr. 
Joseph Winslow and Mr. John Carroll, staff members of my office in 
my capacity as adviser to the President on personnel management. 

Mr. Harpy. That is fine. We are glad to have you present. 

Mr. Mountain, will you please proceed and take over in the method 
which you had contemplated we would start on this matter? 

Mr. Mountarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Young, the committee understands that in addition to being 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, you also serve in the 
capacity of personnel adviser to the President. 

Will you please discuss for the benefit of this committee today 
the authority creating this office and your responsibilities in connec- 
tion with it? 

Mr. Youna. The authority for my operations as personnel adviser 
to the President stems from Executive Order No. 10452 of May 1, 
1954. I shall be very glad to submit that Executive order for the 
record if you do not have it, or I shall be glad to read it, whichever 
method you prefer. 

Mr. Harpy. Excuse me; is it not May 1, 1953? 

Mr. Youna. I am sorry; it is 1953. 

Mr. Harpy. We perhaps should place it in the record. How long 
is it? 

Mr. Youne. It is just one short page, and I shall be very glad to 
read it if that will help the deliberations of the committee. — 
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Mr. Harpy. I do not know whether there is any point in reading it 
or not because I think most of us understand what it consists of. If 
you will, suppose you submit a copy of it and we will insert it at this 
point. 

Mr. Youne. I will be very glad to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

(The directive referred to follows :) 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10452, PROVIDING FOR THE PERFORMANCE BY THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS RELATING TO PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the | are of the United States, in- 
cluding section 1753 of the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 631) and the Civil Serv- 
ice Act of January 16, 1883 (22 Stat. 403), fa as President of the United 
Stutes, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Chairman of the United States Civil Service Commission 
shall, in addition to the functions conferred upon him by statute and by 
Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1949, perform the following-described functions 
with respect to Federal civilian personnel employed in the United States and 
abroad : 

(a) Assist the President in the execution of his duties with respect to per- 
sonnel Management, and advise and assist the President concerning personnel- 
management actions to be taken by or under the direction of the President, 
exclusive of actions with respect to Presidential appointments. 

(b) Assist the President in the formulation and execution of his civilian 
personnel-managemeut program, the establishment of policies and standards 
for the guidance of the executive departments and agencies, and the evaluation 
of departmental and agency personnel management programs and operations 
under such policies and standards. 

(c) Undertake, on behalf of the President. and in collaboration with the 
Bureau of the Budget, a program designed to raise the level of effectiveness of 
personnel management in the executive departments and agencies, to improve 
steadily all civilian personnel-management systems, and to bring about the 
proper coordination in personnel management among the executive departments 
and agencies. 

Sec. 2. The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission shall perform his 
functions under this order with the assistance of such personnel of the White 
House Office as may be provided for that purpose and with such assistance of 
personnel of the Civil Service Commission as may be appropriate. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby revoked (1) section 4 of part II of Executive Order 
No. 8248 of September 8, 1939, defining the functions of the Liaison Office for 
Personnel Management, and (2) to the extent that they relate to the Liaison 
Office for Personnel Management, parts I, III, IV, and VI of that order. The 
said Liaison Office for Personnel Management is hereby abolished, and the 
White House Office shall take such measures as may be necessary to wind up 
the affairs of the abolished office. 

Dwieut D. EISENHOWER. 
THe Wuits Hovussz, May 1, 1953. 


Mr. Harpy. You might just briefly tell the committee what that 
Executive order directed. 

Mr. Youna. This Executive order is designed, I would say, to de- 
velop some central approach to the overall pr ‘oblems of personnel man- 
agement in the Federal service. It designates the Chairman of the 
United States Civil Service Commission or, rather, delegates to him 
certain functions which he is asked to perform. Those functions are 
largely in the nature of assisting the President to discharge his respon- 
sibilities as the Chief Executive with respect to all aspects of personnel 
management and, of course, we are talking here in terms of civilian 
personnel management in the Federal service. 

Also, to assist the President in the formulation and execution of 
various programs; the establishment of policies and standards for the 
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guidance of the Executive departments and agencies as well as the 
evaluation of programs, and to work closely with the Bureau of the 
Budget on programs which would raise the level of effectiveness of 
personnel management in the executive branch. 

The order also states that other departments and agencies in the 
White House are directed to cooperate in this matter. That is about 
the gist of it. 

Mr. Harpy. Do we understand that this order would have a much 
wider field of civilian personnel than simply the State Department 
and Foreign Service personnel ? 

Mr. Youne. It covers the whole range of foreign and domestic ci- 
vilian personnel programs in the Federal establishment. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean it covers all the civil-service employees, or 
all civilian employment of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Youn. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. The part which we are particularly concerned with is 
just a phase of the authority covered in that order. 

Mr. Youne. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. If we are talking in 
terms of overseas personnel, the figures vary to some extent, depending 
upon where they are procured and the source of them. 

We probably have today somewhere between 185,000 to 200,000 
United States civilian employees overseas, including aliens. That is 
the scope of that part of our responsibility in this office, as compared 
with the total of 2,300,000 civilians on the Federal payroll. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me see if I can get my thinking cleared up. 

This order was issued on May 1, 1953, and shortly thereafter did 
you undertake, pursuant to that order, a study of overseas personnel 
problems ? 

Mr. Youne. We undertook, along toward the end of June 1953, 
which was a month or a little more after this order was issued, to 
carry out the President’s statements contained in his message accom- 
panying Reorganization Plans 7 and 8 with regard to the need for 
further study in the field of overseas personnel management. Our 
approach, of course, to that area, was a very broad one, and included 
all phases of overseas personnel management, including Territories 
and possessions as well as foreign countries. 

Mr. Harpy. Your consideration of the overseas personnel problem 
was one of the first phases which you undertook under that directive 
of May 1, 1953; is that correct ? 

Mr. Youne. That was the first major area which my office con- 
cerned itself with as a result of this order. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you please place for the Committee the relation- 
ship in point of time of the initiation of this study, as compared with 
the Heller Associates management survey study ? 

Mr. Youna. Mr. Chairman, I have no idea when that was started. 

Mr. Harpy. My recollection is that it was started probably in 
August, with the arrangements being underway the latter part of 
June 1953. 

It would be correct to say, then, that your task group was in the 
orgenizational stage prior to the initiation of the Heller study; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Younes. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is quite accurate. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let us get it accurate. I do not want us to be 
out of line on this matter. 
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How soon after May 1, 1953, did you undertake to get into this 
matter of the overseas personnel study ? 

Mr. Youne. I addressed a letter to various interested departments 
and agencies back in July 1953, setting forth the scope of this study 
and asked for comments with regard to certain principles which were 
set forth tentatively in that letter. 

Mr. Harpy. I must have misunderstood you a moment ago because 
I understood you to say that you started this study in June. I, 
frankly, had thought you started it during the latter part of May. 

Mr. Young. I said the latter part of June in order to carry out 
the President’s statements and desires in the documents referred to, 
and my office took the responsibility for beginning to develop this 
overseas personnel study. 

In July, I addressed a letter to, I believe, 14 departments and 
agencies to which we received replies in August and September and 
October. Before the end of the year, if my recollection is correct, 
we had borrowed enough personnel from interested departments to 
set up an operating task force and ac tually go to work on the project 
itself. Thereisa difference here between the conc ept and the develop- 
ment of the project and the actual assembling of the task force and 
the beginning of the day-to-day study of it. 

Mr. Harpy. I think the committee understands that, but the point 
I was trying to establish is that apparently these two concepts of 
study were initiated about the same time—yours strictly in the field 
of overseas personnel, and the Heller group in management studies 
of the Department of State. 

Apparently, from your testimony and from my recollection of our 
previous inquiry into the Heller matter, the initiation of the develop- 
ment of these programs was approximately simultaneous? 

Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman, I do not know when the Heller pro- 
gram was started. 

Mr. Mraver. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Young, does not the Civil Service Commission 
have responsibilities for coordinating personnel policies within the 
executive branch of the Government wholly aside from the Executive 
order to which you referred ? 

Mr. Youne. The Civil Service Commisison has the direct responsi- 
bility for the personnel program within the civil-service system which 
includes, roughly, 1 million Federal employees. 

Now, there are other personnel systems in the Government outside 
of the civil service. For instance, TVA has its own system; the 
Atomic Energy Commission has its own system, as well as the FBI 
which is outside of our office. 

The Public Service is another, and the Foreign Service is another. 
So, you have a variety of personnel systems which are outside of 
the civil-service system, and one of the reasons for the issuance of 
this Executive order was to develop a more effective and better overall 
personnel management policy for the Government as a whole, so 
that you get a better rel: ationship between these independent systems 
within the executive branch. 

Mr. Harpy. Did your study contemplate that legislation might 
be necessarily to establish a common pattern among these various 
personnel systems ? 
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Mr. Youne. I think that ultimately whatever may develop out 
of our study with regard to getting more efficient and effective per- 
sonnel management in the Federal service will require both legis- 
lative action and administrative action. Many steps have already 
been taken administratively. A number of steps have already been 
taken legislatively, also, to bring these systems closer together on a 
common basis. As one example, I might cite the section in the Ex- 
ecutive order issued last January, a copy of which I do not seem 
to have before me, with regard to establishing a new career appoint- 
ment system for the civil service. 

That Executive order in this section provided for the negotiation 
of agreements between the civil-service system and other personnel 
merit systems in the Federal service, the purpose of that being to 
make it possible to get greater transferability as between personnel 
between those systems so that they would not lose or gain, for ex- 
ample, on retirement benefits by moving from one system to another, 
so that they would have common fringe benetfis or common stand- 
ards with respect to pay and interchangeability; classification of 
positions, so that one could not play one system against another. 

There were some bad situations which have now been cleaned up, 
fortunately, thanks to legislative action with regard to the whole 
retirement program. We are going to gain very materially by cut- 
ting out certain windfall benefits formerly possible by shifting from 
one retirement system to another. It is that kind of thing which 
we are trying to do, and to get a close working relationship between 
these systems and not, necessarily, putting them into one system. 

Mr. Harpy. That approach also provides a wider latitude for the 
creation of schedule C positions ? 

Mr. Youne. You mean this kind of interest ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Youne. No; I cannot see that it would have any particular 
bearing on the schedule C problem at all. 

Mr. Harpy. I just asked. I do not know. 

Mr. Meaper. I had a question along that same line, Mr. Chairman: 

Did the Executive order, which you referred to, of May 1, 1953, 
direct you to undertake studies with regard to positions which are 
not in the classified service ? 

Mr. Youn. No, sir; it did not. It was not specific in that respect 
at all. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you understand that your instructions included 
positions which did not require merit appointments ? 

Mr. Youne. No; it was not aimed at that. It was aimed at improv- 
ing the personnel management program of the Government. 

As part of that, it is certainly true that anything which will more 
clearly define what is the career area in Government operations, as 
distinguished, shall we call it, from the political appointment area, 
would be constructive and helpful. The Civil Service Commission 
has been doing most of the research and work on that particular 
problem. 

Mr. Harpy. Actually, this Executive order gave you a responsi- 
bility in the field of personnel in all these agencies which do not come 
under your responsibility as Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission ¢ 
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Mr. Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. It gave you jurisdiction over the Foreign Service Corps, 
and it gave you some rights to scrutinize the TVA sy ystem. The fact 
of the matter is that, presumably, it even permitted you to get into 
the FBI, personnelwise. 

Mr. Youna. Well, it certainly directs that I do anything in this 
capacity which will tend to improve the entire personnel manage- 
ment program of the Government, and so assist the President in dis- 
charging ‘those functions. Under the provisions of this order I could 
go in and make a survey of the TVA system, certainly, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You certainly have a broad field in which to operate, 
and the committee is going to be very interested in what you will come 
up with in the way ‘of creation of a greater number of schedule C 
positions in order to take care of the requirements of Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Young. I am afraid that falls within the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Service Commission. I would be glad to testify on that point 
in my other capacity, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Meaper. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I have not been taken 
care of at all. 

Mr. Harpy. I am trying to look out for my colleagues on the com- 
mittee. I want to be helpful. 

Mr. Younea. Of course, this Executive order also abolished the old 
liaison office for personnel management which Mr. Truman had estab- 
lished within the Executive Office. 

Mr. Harpy. That would not take care of the schedule C require- 
ments of the Republican Party. 

Mr. Youna. Well, I think it did for some operations in the same 
area in the past, but I do not know, because I was not here. 

Mr. Harpy. Undoubtedly it did. 

You may proceed, Mr. Mountain. 

Mr. Mountain. I believe you have stated, Mr. Young, that in your 
capacity as personnel adviser you undertook a study of overseas 
personnel problems, beginning in the summer of 1953. 

Can you tell us how that study or iginated ¢ 

Mr. Youne. What I have done, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the 
questions which you outlined in your opening statement, and which 
your staff had consulted with us about earlier, I have written out a 
prepared statement here which answers each one of those preliminary 

uestions as to how the study started out and as to oy it has 
Nala ed. 

Mr. Harpy. You know that is very fine, and maybe we would save 
time by putting that in the record, but that kind of a stereotyped 
answer gives you an awful lot of time to weigh the kind of answers 
you are going to make to meet a particular requirement. 

If we could understand that these answers which you have developed 
are completely objective and without coloration to meet the conditions 
which have changed since these things developed, it might be very 
helpful, but I do not know whether they are or not. 

Mr. Youne. Well, it is the most complete and objective and realistic 
answer which I can make. 

Mr. Harpy. It is, no doubt, self-serving. 

Mr. Younc. Sir! ' 

Mr. Harpy. It is, no doubt, self-serving. 
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Mr. Youne. No; I think I would go further, and disagree with you, 
Mr. Chairman, that it is entirely sel f-ser ving. I think it is a very good 
description of the development of this project on a realistic basis. 

Mr. Harpy. How long is it? 

Mr. Youna. I do not think you want to listen to it all. 

Mr. Harpy. I am sure we do not. 

Mr. Youne. It runs about 17 pages. 

Mr. Harpy. Oh, my gracious; that is bound to be self-serving. 

The committee would be very pleased to receive that for private 
scrutiny and staff analysis, but I do not think we want that read into 
the record at this time. It may be that we would find a great deal of 
it would be of help, but I think we had better proc eed the w ay we 
are going, Mr. Mountain, and see if we can get some spontaneous 
replies which might be more accurate than some of those which you 
have thought through and very carefully worded. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the appendix to part 
2 of this record.) 

Mr. Younes. As you pointed out, this was a very comprehensive 
survey, and I was trying to keep my replies in accordance with your 
directions. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we understand each other. 

Mr. Meapver. Mr. Chairman, before he gets into the substance of 
what this task force did, would it not be good to show how many 
people were working on all this? 

Mr. Harpy. I think we will cover that, Mr. Meader. The thing I 
had hoped we would do would be to develop the genesis of it, if we 
could, and bring in the basis on which it was established, and whether 
it is political or otherwise. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Young was before us 
earlier in executive session, and as I recall it, he had a very small staff 
working on this project. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, the staff of Mr. Young is all borrowed, as 
he will tell you in a moment, and it may be th: at some of the people 
who have done some work on this thing might not even be called. 
However, we will develop that as we go ‘along. For instance, he did 
not have to depend upon appropr iations approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget. Under this Executive order he could get them through 
these different agencies and a particular agency could assign a number 
of people to do this job. Ts that not corr ect, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Youne. Yes; but that does not make it any easier by trying to 
borrow people from other agencies who do have to secure appropria- 
tions for them. 

Mr. Harpy. With the authority you had, I do not know why you 
should have had any difficulty. 

Mr. Youne. We are still getting the people, but after all, there is a 
limit to which you can carry it. 

Mr. Harpy. You may proceed, Mr. Mountain, 

Mr. Mountatn. Mr. Young, in the President’s mess: ige accompany- 
ing Reorganization Plans 7 and 8 which set up the Foreign Operations 
Administration and the United States Information Agency, respec- 
tively, did he not express some dissatisfaction with the existing per- 
sonnel arrangements covering these agencies and was not this the basis 
on which you started your program of examining overseas personnel 
administration ? 
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Mr. Youne. Yes; well, that is correct. The President indicated at 
that time in his message of June 1, 1953, which accompanied those 
two reorganization plans, that he did not consider the arrangements 
made therein for personnel management as being permanently sult- 
able. He did emphasize, as I recall it, the need for some critical 
analysis of the various systems of employment of personnel and per- 
sonnel compensation for those agencies. I think that was about the 
scope of it, as I recall it. 

Then, quoting from that message, he said: “While these arrange- 
ments—” referring to Reorganization Plans 7 and 8—*will enable 
the new agency to function “with reasonable effectiveness, from the 
outset I do not consider them permanently suitable. There is need for 
a critical analysis of various systems of employment and compensa- 
tion for United States Govenrment overseas civilian per sonnel, and 
I am directing that this entire matter be studied with a view toward 
recommending appropriate legislation.” 

Mr. Harpy. When was that? Was that the President’s message 
which accompanied the order ? 

Mr. Youna. I was reading from an excerpt from President Eisen- 
hower’s letter of June 1, 1953, to the Congress of the United States, 
transmitting Reorganization Plans 7 and 8 of 1953. 

Mr. Mountain. This was the basis, was it not, Mr. Young, of your 
focusing on this overseas personnel problem immediately thereafter? 

Mr. Youne. Yes; in regard to all phases of the overseas personnel 
management problem. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Young, | would presume that in your capacity as 
Personnel Adviser to the President you must have participated con- 
siderably in the preparation of Reorganization Plans 7 and 8. Is 
that a reasonable assumption ? 

Mr. Youne. I had practically nothing to do, Mr. Chairman, with 
the setting up or establishment of Reorganization Plans 7 and 8, 
because I was not in the Government service at that time. I did not 
come into the Government service until late March or April of 1953. 

Mr. Harpy. I think it was submitted in June 1953. Am I wrong? 

Mr. Youna. Yes; but all the work was done before that. 

Mr. Harpy. The plans had been developed before you came aboard ? 

Mr. Youne. That is right. 

Mr. Mounratn. I believe you mentioned, Mr. Young, that in carry- 
ing out this work you sent a letter to 14 Government agencies. I have 
presented to you there a copy of your letter of July 29, 1953, which 
you directed to these agencies. Did this letter set forth the plans 
and objectives of your study and ask for their comments ? 

(The document referred to follows :) 

THE WHITE HOovwsE, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1953. 

The President in his recent message to Congress, accompanying Reorganiza- 
tion Plans Nos. 7 and 8 of 1953, stated that he did not consider that the arrange- 
ments made therein for personnel management were permanently suitable. He 
took this occasison to emphasize the need for a critical analysis of the various 
systems of employment and compensation for United States Government overseas 
personnel. He also advised the Congress that he was directing that the entire 
matter be studied with a view toward recommending appropriate legislation. It 
is our purpose to have such proposed legislation ready for the second session of 
this Congress. 

Following similar objectives, the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, in a letter of May 6, 1953, 
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to the principal agencies concerned requested views and comments, together with 
legislative recommendations, regarding standardization of a number of phases 
of personnel management in the overseas operations of the Government both in 
foreign countries and in the Territories and possessions. It is understood that 
this committee desires to have in hand such a legislative program for considera- 
tion in the second session of the 83d Congress. 

It is of great importance that overseas employment be made an integral part 
of the whole Federal civilian career system, removing existing restrictions on 
the ready movement of personnel among the overseas services, and between over- 
seas service and service in the continental United States, which restrictions result 
in disadvantages both to the Government and to the employees concerned. Tanta- 
mount to the need for effective utilization of the skills available among the body 
of Federal employees, regardless of their organizational location, is the need for 
providing sufficient flexibility in the Federal personnel system to allow 
for rapid enlistment on a temporary or permanent basis of specialized abilities 
not readily available within the Federal service. 

Detailed background information regarding overseas personnel policy has 
been collected over a period of years by such groups as the Hoover Commission, 
the State Department’s Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy committee and the Brookings 
Institution ; a comprehensive inventory of overseas pay and personnel practices 
was compiled by the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service Commission in 
a report submitted April 1, 1952, to the Post Office and Civil Service Committees 
of the Congress. The common finding running throughout these studies has 
been the need for a much higher degree of uniformity in legislation and adminis- 
trative practices among the many agencies which carry on programs in foreign 
areas and in the Territories and possessions. 

It is my understanding that the existing wide diversity of practices naturally 
grows out of a lack of fundamental policy. As the first of a series of steps 
leading to the establishment of basic policy out of which should logically flow 
legislative proposals, I should like to suggest several general features which 
might characterize a Federal civilian personnel system. These are consistent 
with the various studies referred to above and with current recommendations 
of some of the operating agencies. Reduced to their simplest terms these factors 
would be as follows: 

1. There should be a common language and technique employed in describing 
the duties, responsibilities, and qualification requirements and in evaluating or 
classifying positions throughout the Federal service ; 

2. A single set of policies and standards should govern compensation of Fed- 
eral employees, differences in treatment being based on conditions of employment 
rather than upon organizational location ; 

3. A uniform system of appraising applicants’ and employees’ qualifications 
should be adopted in order to allow for full value interchange of personnel among 
the many agencies involved ; and 

4. A central Federal personnel agency should he charged with the responsi- 
bility of developing governmentwide standards and maintaining uniformity of 
administration. 

To achieve our objective of rapidly developing basic policy in the overseas 
personnel area, I am asking for an expression of the views of the agencies con- 
cerned on the foregoing points. Will you kindly consider these in the light of 
your program and operating needs and give me your reactions by August 12, 
1953. Also, I should appreciate your designating an official in your agency with 
whom contacts may be made on the development of legislative proposals. 

Sincerely yours, 
PuIuip Youna. 


Mr. Youna. In very general terms this letter did. I cited in the 
opening paragraph of this letter of July 29 the items which we have 
just been talking about—Reorganization Plans 7 and 8—and that 
it was our purpose to survey this entire matter on behalf of the 
President. 

We also called attention to the fact that the Subcommittee on Man- 
power Utilization of the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee had written us in May, or had written a number of agencies 
in May 1953, to ask that comments be made and legislative proposals 
drafted on a great variety of aspects of overseas personnel manage- 
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ment. It was thought that the best way to deal with this situation 
was to combine the request of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee with the desires of the President, as he stated them to 
the Congress, in a study to be conducted under the direction of my 
office. 

This letter went ahead, then, in general terms, to point out the 
need for having a good, sound personnel system for the Federal 
service overseas, and pointed out that there was a great deal of detailed 
information already available. As you well know, Mr. Chairman, a 
great many studies have been made in this area over a number of 
years, and the letter went on to suggest several general features which 
might characterize such a Federal civilian personnel system, referring, 
of course, to the overseas problem. 

Mr. Harpy. Would you specify those features as you go along, 
please, sir ? 

Mr. Youna. There are four in number, Mr. Chairman, and they 
were consistent with the various studies made over the past years in 
this area and also with some of the current thinking of the operating 
departments. 

The first significant question which was asked the first factor, we 
will call it, as well as the other factors—was as follows: 

(1) There should be a common language and technique employed 
in describing the several duties, responsibilities, and qualification 
requirements, and in evaluating all classified positions throughout 
the Federal service. You see, this goes throughout the Federal service. 
I point that out because in attempting to develop an overall, effective 
personnel program for the Federal establishment, the more common 
denominator you can get, regardless of the personnel system or where 
it is operating, the easier it is to make it more effective and efficient. 

(2) A single set of policies and standards should govern compen- 
sation of Federal employees, differences in treatment being based 
upon conditions of employment rather than upon organizational 
location. 

(3) A uniform system of appropriate applicant and employee qual- 
ifications should be adopted in order to allow for full-value inter- 
change of personnel among the many agencies involved. 

(4) A central Federal personnel agency should be charged with 
the responsibility of developing governmentwide standards and main- 
taining uniformity of administration. 

Mr. Harpy. My guess would be that you received considerable reac- 
tion to that last one. 

Mr. Youna. The responses to this letter were generally favorable 
and, certainly, very encouraging from the point of view of a con- 
structive effort in this direction. There was a difference, Mr. Chair- 
man, in connection with this last one which I pointed out in terms 
of the development of uniform standards to apply across the board, 
and the application of those standards. It does not necessarily inter- 
fere with the day-to-day operations of their personnel system. 

Mr. Harpy. In regard to the question of a uniform or central per- 
sonnel system, which I believe was the way you referred to it, did 
you not find considerable resentment toward any such approach as 
that, or did they merely lend lip service to it with the hope to block 
it later on? 
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Mr. Youna. Neither one, I would say, Mr. Chairman. I think 
there was a very realistic acceptance that this was a desirable objec- 
tive in the career service in order to get better personnel adminis- 
tration and that it should be regarded as a long-term goal which we 
could all work toward. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Young, you are really sidestepping this morning. 

Mr. Youne. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman; I did not intend to sidestep 
in my reply. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not doubt the accuracy of the answers, but since 
I have been through some of the data which the staff has been picking 
up on this gener: al subject, I thought I had encountered a good many 
objections and a good bit of resistance to this type of approach. A lot 
of people did not seem to be enthusiastic about having you look at what 
they were doing. 

Mr. Youne. We have not had any difficulty, I would say, at any 
time in talking with responsible agency officials with regard to their 
operating programs. 

Mr. Harpy. I would guess that under an Executive order you get 
a lot of lipservice. However, whether or not you get full cooperation 
with some implementation would be something else, would it not ? 

Mr. Youna. I think that is always the situation, especially on a 
program of this size. We have the same problem within the civil- 
service operation, of course, where the whole concept of civil-service 
has changed over the last few years from a highly centralized type 
of program with the concepts of the time up to the Second World 
War to a decentralized program with authority delegated to the 
agencies. 

With personnel installations scattered all over the world, there is no 
other basis on which you can operate a system which involves 2.3 
million people. 

Mr. Harpy. I was thinking about the integrated approach. We 
have the Foreign Service and the USIA. What was their general 

saction to integration of the personnel program / 

Mr. Youne. Well, we were not suggesting here the integration of 
the personnel programs. 

Mr. Harpy. You were suggesting a set of common denominators to 
be used by all of them, and a central police system. Is that not what 
you said ¢ 

Mr. Youne. No; we suggested certain factors here on which we 
wanted to get their reaction and comments as to whether these four 
things which I read could serve as basic principles for effective per- 
sonnel management in the Federal service. 

The replies to that were definitely favorable. 

There is a long way, as you and I both know, between setting down 
four general basic principles such as these are, which were in very 
general terms, and working out some detailed operating relationships 
between systems so that you actually accomplish on a day-to-day 
basis your ultimate objective of getting flexibility and transferability 
of personnel and common benefits, retirement benefits, and the rest 
of it. 

Mr. Harpy. Insofor as the discussion side of the pictures went, in 
the early stages there was general agreement ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes; I think that is an accurate statement. 
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Mr. Mounrarn. Did you, early in this study, consider that there 
was a special group of overseas activities such as those carried on by 
the Department of State, including FOA, USIA, attachés, and mili- 
tary missions, which needed study ¢ 

Mr. Youne. I would say that as we progressed on this survey and 
thought more and more about it, we came to two underlying con- 
clusions, or assumptions, shall we say. First, that there were certain 
common areas to all systems where you had people operating over- 

eas which needed more uniformity and more standardization. I 
weal here in terms of common home-leave provisions, medical pro- 
visions, housing and transportation allowances, and that kind of 
thing which applies across the board regardless of what the system 
is you are in, and they apply as much to the civil-service people 
abroad and people under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission as under the other systems. 

The second assumption that we came to was that a distinction 
could be made in our thinking between those agencies which had 
people actually engaged in the conduct of foreign affairs overseas, 
and those agencies which had personnel overseas executing functions 
which could be regarded as an extension of their domestic responsi- 
bilities. So, we did make that kind of a distinction and for purposes 
of simplification we regarded the State Department and at that time 
the FOA and the United States Information Agency as agencies 
which were actually engaged in the conduct of foreign affairs and 
more closely related to the State Department operation than the others. 

Mr. Mountatn. Mr. Chairman, in order to help clarify this point— 
the one which he has just made—I would like to read from testimony 
given by Mr. Young and his associates before this subcommittee on 
March 16, 1954, on this one point. 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mountain. This is the testimony of Mr. Henry DuFlon: 

A basic conclusion regarding the nature of the problem was reached: That 
United States Government activities overseas fall into two broad categories. 
We would be first to admit that this is an oversimplification, but I think for 
our purposes of trying to handle the various groups of problems it is justifiable 
as a breakdown. First we say that United States activities in part are pro- 
jections or extensions of domestic activities; for example, most Defense De- 
partment activities in foreign countries or most activities of agencies in terri- 
tories, agencies like the Weather Bureau, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Federal Airways, CAA. Then there is a second type of activity overseas; 
representations to and dealings with foreign governments, assistance to foreign 
economies, and information on United States aid to foreign peoples. Examples 
of this type of activity may be found in State Department, FOA, USIA, De- 
fense attachés, and military missions. We say that the first group, the ex- 
tensions of domestic activities overseas, are largely a concern of the civil 
service. The second group is best covered now by a separate foreign affairs 
personnel system. That requires a little explanation. 

This is an elaboration upon the statement you have just made; is 
it not? 

Mr. Youne. Yes; I would say that that reflected our thinking at 
that time, and still does reflect our thinking. Of course, in the same 

testimony, I went on to describe a little more completely what I meant 
by a foreign affairs system. 

Mr. Mounratn. Would you describe that to us now? I do not see 
it immediately following this point. 

Mr. Youne. This is in the March 1954 testimony ? 
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Mr. Mountarn. March 16, 1954, and it appears on page 15 of the 
hearing, Mr. Young, at the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Youne. On page 21 of the same hearings, I stated as follows, 
and I quote: 

“T think it also should be pointed out that a foreign affairs system 
such as we are talking about here, which is the interrelationship of 
existing systems in the field, rather than a new consolidated system, 
has the net effect, apropos of your question, Mr. Chairman, of really 
strengthening the career Foreign Service or what General Smith 
likes to term the diplomatic service group. It does not in any 
way weaken or dilute or tend to merge or consolidate the foreign 
diplomatic corps with any other foreign service group.” 

When we talk about foreign-service systems or foreign-affairs sys- 
tems and that sort of thing, ‘T think we have to be careful to keep in 
mind whether we are talking about a single system that applies across 
the board or what we had in mind here which was a planned relation- 
ship between existing systems but where you had uniformity and 
standards and provisions of interchangeability and transferability of 
personnel. 

Mr. Mounratn. Do we understand that the point you are making 
is that it would not be a single system administered by one head as 
opposed to a system which might be administered by two or more 
separate agency heads? Is that the distinction that you are making ? 

Mr. Youne. Are you reading from page 15? 

Mr. Mountain. Yes, from the bottom of page 15. 

Mr. Youne. Where Mr. DuFlon was referring to the Foreign Af- 
fairs agency? He said, “The second group”—meaning the Foreign 
Affairs agency—“is best covered by the Foreign Affairs personnel 
system.” 

I was merely enlarging upon what he meant by “separate Foreign 
Affairs personnel sy stems” so it would be understood we did not nec- 
essarily mean a new, single-standard, consolidated system that would 
wipe out the existing sy stems, but rather a wor king relationship be- 
tween the two systems. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I think that we might clarify that further. 

I would like to hand you letters dated August 7, 1953, and No- 
vember 25, 1953, from Mr. Harold Stassen, Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1953. 
Mr. PHILIP YOUNG, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Youne: I agree wholeheartedly with the objectives listed in your 
letter of July 29. You may be assured of the complete cooperation and assist- 
ance of this Administration in working with you toward this examination of 
new Federal overseas personnel policies. In fact, I hope to spend some time 
on the project personally, since it is of such importance to an effective discharge 
of my own obligations. 

I should like to designate Mr. W. J. Sheppard, Assistant Director for Admin- 
istration, as liaison with your staff. 

You have my best wishes for a successful completion of this important step 
in improving overseas personnel administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harorp BE. STASSEN, 
Director, Foreign Operations Administration. 
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FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. 0., November 25, 1953. 
Mr. PHILIP YOUNG, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Put: Following receipt of your letter of July 29, 1953, requesting my 
views on the principles expressed in your letter relative to initiation of new 
overseas personnel legislation, my staff met frequently with Mr. DuFlon to ex- 
change informal views on the content of new legislation. 

I understand the interagency staff analysis has proceeded to a degree where 
it would be useful to have an expression of my personal views on the subject. 

I still subscribe to the objectives outlined in your letter. More specifically, 
let me suggest some further principles around which proposed legislation might 
be drafted. 

1. The personnel problems of agencies such as Department of State, Central 
Intelligence Agency, United States Information Agency, and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration seem sufficiently dissimilar to those agencies whose primary 
function is of a domestic nature that I should think it desirable for them to have 
a personnel system which will more completely meet their unique needs than 
does either the present competitive civil-service system or the career Foreign 
Service system. 

2. The personnel system devised for such agencies should conform in most 
respects to the policies and standards applicable to the civil-service system, with 
only such deviations as are clearly called for by differences inherent in overseas 
employment. For example, I see no need for major differences in compensa- 
tion or classification plans as between the civil service and the Foreign Service. 

3. For the time being, at least, I am inclined to feel that a more effective over- 
seas personnel program would result if the central management of such a system 
were outside both the Civil Service Commission and the Department of State. 

I do not wish to imply by this a lack of confidence in either agency, but rather 
to express my feeling that the problem is of sufficient complexity that the central 
management of such a system would place an undue burden on either agency 
at this time. As you know, one of the principles behind the creation of both the 
United States Information Agency and the Foreign Operations Administration 
was to relieve the Secretary of State of operational problems involved in overseas 
programs. Consequently, the overseas staffs of the United States Information 
Agency are not under the Foreign Service personnel system nor the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary. Similarly, the Secretary has requested that the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration discontinue the use of the Foreign Service system for our 
overseas personnel as soon as such a step is feasible. 

While the principles stated above represent my broad views at this time, I am 
attaching a brief staff paper which goes into more detail. These reflect tenta- 
tive staff thinking and need not be regarded as a fixed agency position as we 
work together toward a common solution to this challenging problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD E. STASSEN, 
Director of Foreign Operations. 


Mr. Mountain. These letters were directed to you and refer to 
a common personnel system to include these foreign affairs agencies. 

In these letters Mr. Stassen wholeheartedly agreed with the objec- 
tives listed in your letter of July 29, and particularly with the develop- 
ment of a foreign affairs personnel system ? 

Mr. Youne. I am reading the letters that you have shown me. 
Certainly, I gather the answer to your first question is correct, that 
he did agree with the objectives listed in my letter of July 29. 

Mr. Mountarn. I would like to hand you a copy of a letter dated 
August 12, 1953, from Mr. Streibert, Director of USIA, to you. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) f 


Aveust 12, 1953. 
Hon. PHILIP Youne, 


The White House 


My Dear Mr. Youne: In your recent letter concerning the variety of overseas 
personnel systems now in effect in the several Government agencies you men- 
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tioned the President’s desire to conduct a comprehensive study of the problem. 
My associates and I agree fully that such a study is highly desirable and we are 
quite eager to cooperate fully. 

The four points which you outline in your letter certainly are reasonable 
and desirable objectives. Obviously, they present certain problems in their 
practical application to a worldwide program, but we will be glad to assist 
you in any way we can in identifying the problems and in working out practical 
solutions. 

To this end I am designating Mr. J. Albert Bush, Acting Chief of our Per- 
sonnel Division, t» represent this agency in contacting your office on this 
very important matter. Mr. Bush will also be prepared to assist in the develop- 
ment of the legislative proposals to which the President referred in his recent 
message to Congress, accompanying Reorganization Plans Nos. 7 and 8. 

We appreciate being given the opportunity of participating in this constructive 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRODORE C. STREIBERT. 


Mr. Mountatn. Does this letter also aprove of the objectives of 
your task force ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Well, I gather Mr. Streibert indicated that the four 
points to which you have already testified were reasonable and desir- 
able objectives. 

Mr. Mountatn. I will hand you a copy of a Department of Agri- 
culture letter of August 12, 1953, addressed to you. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 12, 19538. 
Hon. PHILie YOUNG, 
Chairman, Civil Service Comission, 
The White House. 

Drak Mr. YouNG: This is in reply to your letter of July 29, which asked for 
the views of this Department regarding desirable features of a personnel pro- 
gram and policies governing Government employees working outside the 
continental United States. 

We believe that the four factors outlined in your letter, if adopted, would do 
much to remove many of the differences which are detrimental to various agency 
overseas programs at the present time. Uniformity of approach would eliminate 
influences which contribute to the present feeling that some employees have 
benefits not available to others. Preferential treatment of some employees 
based on organizational location with seeming indifference to others has con- 
tributed to a lessening of morale directly reflected in our ability to recruit and 
to retain desirable employees. 

In any program established in accordance with the four factors, it is our 
belief that authority of the central personnel agency should not be used to 
prohibit the employing departments and agencies from developing their own 
rules and techniques under the governmentwide policies and standards. The 
authority and responsibility of departments and agencies to develop rules and 
procedures consistent with central policies and standards should be fully recog- 
nized. Moreover, any legislative proposal authorizing a central agency to 
promulgate a single plan should not be couched in any terms that might deny 
the right of the employing departments and agencies to make or use other 
plans in unusual situations, with approval of the central personnel agency. 

In considering factor one, we have for may years applied the Classification 
Acts of 1928 and 1949 in describing and evaluating positions located outside 
the continental United States. Generally speaking, the system is working about 
as effectively as it has in the continental United States. 

Our difficulty has arisen as a result of the operation of the technical assistance 
program authorized under Public Law 535, 8ist Congress. While the Depart- 
ment had the authority to describe and classify such positions in accordance 
with the Foreign Service Act we have chosen to describe and evaluate these 
positions by reference to Classification Act standards. This was done in the 
interest of preserving equitable relationships between Technical Cooperation 
Administration positions and Classification Act positions and to avoid the grade 
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and base pay distortion which would have resulted from using the flexibility 
permitted for grade and salary determinations by the Foreign Service Act. 

There has been no opportunity to review directly the classification and pay 
practices of other participating departments and agencies, but from experience 
in working with TCA and other agency representatives and from roster data 
received in the Department periodically, there are undoubtedly problems of 
grade and pay differences which in our opinion can be resolved only by the 
adoption of the proposal designated as item 1 in your letter. We would like to 
see a common system adopted for mandatory use by all agencies with applica- 
tion to territories and possessions as well as foreign countries. We believe the 
advisability of adopting the Classification Act as the common system should be 
given full consideration although any other effective system for uniform applica- 
tion to all agencies would be satisfactory. 

The second factor listed in your letter, which relates to compensation, would 
provide for pay to be administered on the basis of a single set of policies and 
standards, developed by a central personuel agency. Y'fferences in pay would 
no longer have to be based on the unequal authority of the employing agencies 
with respect to rates and their paplication, but would be based only on condi- 
tions of employment, that is, on the actual work to be done and the different 
environmental and other conditions under which work is done. A pay system 
based on such policies and standards would obviously guarantee more uniform 
and equitable pay treatment than is obtained under the existing arrangements, 
and we endorse it accordingly, with the following reservations: 

It is our assumption that any governmentwide plan for compensation of over- 
seas personnel will deal with more than base pay. There are other pay and 
some related nonpay factors and practices that need to be equalized and which 
should therefore be dealt with when such a plan is developed. It is plain, for 
example, that the problem of quarters allowances has not received equal consid- 
eration and treatment from the point of view of employees stationed in the Terri- 
tories and possessions as compared to those in foreign areas. An allowance 
high enough to reimburse employees for the average cost of quarters is granted 
at all foreign posts, provided quarters in kind are not furnished, but no quarters 
allowance is granted in the Territories. Under a governmentwide plan, a more 
equitable arrangement than this ought to be worked out with respect to quarters 
costs. Moreover, retirement benefits, home-leave privileges and travel and trans- 
portation allowances are granted at present in varying amounts under different 
standards to overseas personnel. These are benefits and al’«wances that also 
ought to be equalized if a pay plan is adopted under which differences in treat- 
ment will be based on conditions of employment rather than on organizational 
location. By the same token, the present 25 percent limitation on cost-of-living 
allowances ought to be raised, since it fails to consider the need of some employees, 
particularly those in Alaska, for a higher percentage, based on higher living 
costs. Other aspects of the overseas pay situation in which we are interested 
are commissary privileges for our employees, allowances for the education of 
their children, and plans that will give them some assurance of adequate medical 
attention, at least in individual emergency cases. We feel confident that benefits 
such as these for employees who do not now possess them, and equal treatment 
as far as eligibility for present benefits is concerned, will be obtained sooner on 
the basis of such a governmentwide plan as you propose, especially in those cases 
where the agency involved is small in terms of number of employees working out- 
side the United States, than if each agency were left to develop and seek authority 
for installing its own detailed plan. 

The Department recognizes the need for a systematic method for the appraisal 
of qualifications of prospective employees for overseas assignments and, pursuant 
to the policy which had been established by the Department of State in this 
regard has adopted the practice of adhering to qualification standards which 
had been established for positions in the competitive service where such stand- 
ards were appropriate for overseas positions. We believe that in practice this 
has worked out fairly well in most instances, and we therefore endorse the pro- 
visions of factor 3. However, several situations have arisen where because of 
unique and specialized requirements for certain types of positions in overseas 
service or because of changing programs and shifts in emphasis under the tech- 
nical-assistance program, it has been found necessary to establish special stand- 
ards for selected occupational categories. This especially has convinced us of 
the need for a high degree of flexibility in any uniform system which might be 
established to recruit for overseas positions. 
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As a result of our experience in the administration of these programs and 
in the administration of the decentralized examination program for positions 
in the competitive service, we believe that it is possible to develop a system 
for the recruitment of persons in the continental United States for overseas 
assignment through the use of modern methods and types of examinations which 
have come into current use in the postwar period for examining for positions 
in the competitive service in the United States. Especially do we believe it 
would be practicable to conduct such examinations with a view to evaluating 
such qualification factors as education, technical training and experience, In 
this connection, however, we feel that for overseas positions, it is highly im- 
portant that the individuals selected for overseas assignment in the technical- 
assistance programs possess certain personal qualities which are essential to 
success in these assignments. Among the most important of these qualities are 
the attitude of the prospective employee toward the nationals of a foreign coun- 
try, his ability to adapt himself to the unusual environment, ethnological differ- 
ences, and the ability to live among, work with, be accepted and respected by 
foreign nationals. _ 

The programs and the occasions of work in foreign countries and Territories 
and possessions are so varied that only through the central agency envisioned in 
factor 4 can a satisfactory degree of uniformity be achieved. Much of the 
difficulty encountered by the Department as a result of interagency differences 
arises because of the lack of standards in the fields covered by the first three 
factors. An essential adjunct to centralization of the responsibility of develop- 
ing governmentwide standards is the need for consultation with agencies before 
the promulgation of standards so that the experiences and views of those 
concerned can be reflected and thus assure the workability of the standards. 

Your letter requested that an official be designated with whom contacts could 
be made on the development of legislative proposals. For this purpose I am 
designating Mr. R. D. Aplin, Administrative Assistant Secretary, who will be 
glad to offer any assistance possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Under Secretary. 


Mr. Mountatn. Does this letter state that the four factors outlined 
in your letter of July 29, if adopted, would do much to remove prac- 
tices which are detrimental to overseas personnel systems ? 

Mr. Youna. I believe it does; yes. The reply indicates that the four 
factors would do much to remove differences detrimental to the vari- 
ous agency programs. 

Of course, I have forgotten what the balance of this letter indicates. 
It may be possible, as in the case of Mr. Streibert, that the Secretary 
indicates there are also problems involved. 

Mr. Harpy. You think then that the Secretary of Agriculture had 
some reservations? 

Mr. Younge. I have not read this four-page letter. 

Mr. Harpy. It has been some little while since you saw that ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Yes. I will be glad to read it over now if you care to 
have me do so. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not think that will be necessary. The others will 
speak for themselves on that. I do not know whether there is any 
boeh in pursuing that with Mr. Young except to get his reaction, and 
1e considers all the replies were highly favorable. 

Mr. Youna. Generally favorable, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. You want to hedge just a bit on that? 

Mr. Young. I believe that is the statement that I made before. 

Mr. Harpy. It might have been. You are pretty good at that. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Young, were you familiar with the legislation 
that took the agricultural attachés out from under the State Depart- 
ment and put them in the Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Younc. I was only familiar with it in a general way. 
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Mr. Meaper. Did you participate in any conferences with any execu- 
tive branch of the Government on that proposal ? 

Mr. Young. I was never consulted directly as to the advisability of 
that proposal. 

Mr. Meaper. I think that occurred about a year after your task 
force was established. 

Mr. Young. I think that it was in the spring of 1954. 

Mr. Meaper. It was tacked on to the authorization bill. 

Mr. Youne. It is my recollection that that proposal did not receive 
very widespread circulation in the executive branch. 

Mr. Harpy. It had a lot of discussion in Congress. 

Mr. Meaper. Not a word. 

Mr. Harpy. Discussion on the floor. 

Mr. Meaper. No. I happened to have made a review of it. There 
was a little testimony before the House Agriculture Committee and 
this provision was included in the bill for the payment of benefits on 
agricultural products and support prices, and so on. While I think 
that there were a dozen or so members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee that debated that bill, there was no discussion on the floor of the 
House, as I recall it on the proposal to transfer the agricultural at- 
tachés out from the State Department jurisdiction back to the Agri- 
culture Department. 

The reason that I asked the question of you, Mr. Young, is that 
it struck me there was a concrete personnel change in which perhaps 
you ought to have been interested, in one way or another, if you were 
considering the problem of overseas personnel management. 

Mr. Youne. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Meaper. I inquired of the State Department people and they 
did not like it at all, but they decided not to make a fight of it. I 
just wondered if you were aware of it before it happened. 

Mr. Youne. I was aware of it, I would say, just prior to the time 
that it was sent up here to Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly it was not consistent with your program of 
integration. 

Mr. Youne. That is correct. This points up two interesting things, 
tomy mind. First, the need for the type of thing that we are trying 
to do here, of getting an overall personnel policy office and review 
these things from the point of view of uniformity and consistency ; 
secondly, I think a great need actually exists in the Congress for 
a single focusing point for all legislation on personnel matters. I 
think that it is terribly important because at the present time the 
responsibility for handling legislation on personnel management 
is scattered between the Civil Service Committees and the Foreign 
Affairs Committees and the various agency or departmental com- 
mittees, such as the Agriculture Committee. You also get certain 
action taken on personnel matters in the Appropriations Committee. 
This situation makes it extremely difficult to keep a coordinated ap- 
proach and to acc — some of the objectives we would like to 
see accomplished. I do not know what, if anything, can be done 
about it. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have any opinion about the desirability of this 
move that was made with respect to the change in the status of agri- 
cultural attachés? 
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Mr. Young. I think any fragmentation, or setting up of new and 
additional systems to deal with a specialized area, or part of an area, 
is a mistake. 

Mr. Meaper. Are you aware of some thinking in the Department of 
Commerce that there ought to be reestablished the old system of com- 
mercial attachés directly responsible to the Department of Commerce, 
as one time existed ? 

Mr. Youne. I think that has been true ever since they moved out 
of the Department of Commerce in 1935 or 1936. I think that they 
have always felt that way. 

Mr. Meaper. What I am a bit disturbed about is this: Here you are 
the personnel adviser to the President and you have a task force and a 
mandate in this very area, and yet apparently the Department of 
Agriculture, with some kind of administration approval, came up and 
testified before the Agricultural Committee, along with the Grange 
and the Farm Bureau, and got these agricultural ‘attachés out of the 
State Department and the missions overseas. 

Should you not have had something to do with that ? 

Mr. Youne. I would hope so, but I F did not. 

Mr. Harpy. That is a very good point that Mr. Meader just made. 

I believe that you indicated you were aware of the effort of the 
Department of Commerce to recover its control over its attachés— 
commercial attachés. 

Mr. Youne. Yes. I think that that feeling has existed in the De- 
partment of Commerce for many years. 

Mr. Harpy. Assuming that the Department of Commerce gave a 
favorable reply to your proposal which was with respect to the four 
steps, or elements that you had in mind, do you not think the Depart- 
ment of Commerce must have had some mental reservations with re- 
spect to people of that kind ? 

Mr. Youne. Well, there might have been a distinction in the think- 
ing between your top officials in the Department of Commerce that 
replied to my inquiry and people down the line who are operating 
that specific specialized area 

Mr. Harpy. Then there would be the question of whether the top 
people had reached a firm resolution on a policy if they had not con- 
sulted with the operational people. 

Mr. Youna. Well, I assume that they must have. It is a well-run 
department and under responsible officials, and the conclusion the top 
officials came to in replying to my letter is what I would accept. 

Mr. Harpy. That does not necessarily mean that the conclusion they 
reached as a basis for replying to your letter was firm and final; does 
it? Ifthe head of an agency has not conferred with the operational 
people before he establishes a policy, he is on awful thin ground with 
respect to eventually carrying that policy out; is he not ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Let us remember these are pretty broad principles and 
they are in general language. It is a long way from agreement with 
respect to principles to the actual carrying of them out on a day-to- 
day basis, and how they are applied. 

Mr. Harpy. You are putting these into the category of—we are 
against sin. You can make them sufficiently broad and put them into 
that category so nobody will object to them. 

Mr. Youne. You have to start with some kind of principles some- 
where. Perhaps you think they are more specific than I. I regard 
them as fairly broad principles. 
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Mr. Harpy. I suppose that you have to have something that every- 
body can agree on to start with if you are going to have a harmonious 
policy, but if they are as broad as that 

Mr. Youne. This was in the nature of an exploratory letter in the 
first place before anything was done with respect to this particular 
project or survey, and its purpose was primarily to acquaint the in- 
terested agencies with the fact we were going to make such a survey. 

Mr. Mountain. Mr. Young, I will hand you a copy of a State De- 
partment letter to you dated October 15, 1953. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 





OcToBER 15, 1953. 
Hon. PHILIP YOUNG, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Youne: Reference is made to your letters of July 29, 1953, and 
September 22, 1953, requesting the Department’s views in the matter of over- 
seas personnel management. 

The Department of State agrees that a careful analysis should be made of 
the various systems of employment and compensation for United States Gov- 
ernment overseas personnel. 

In approaching this problem we consider it essential to determine the extent 
to which the various agencies of the Government employing overseas personnel 
are faced with the same problems and conditions of service in staffing their 
respective overseas activities. To the extent that there are fundamental dif- 
ferences in this regard, we believe that standardization under a uniform sys- 
tem of personnel management centrally regulated will hamper rather than 
assist the agencies affected in carrying out their respective responsibilities. In 
this connection the Department would like to point out that diversity in per- 
sonnel systems is by no means confined to the Government’s overseas activities, 
but also is characteristic of its domestic operations. 

Certain overseas activities are essentially a projection of domestic functions 
to an overseas environment. Effective staffing of these operations does not 
necessarily call for long-term service abroad. It does, however, call for a ready 
means whereby personnel, having served for a temporary period abroad, can 
pursue their careers in Federal service in this country. Such a condition does 
not appear to exist today even within the civil-service system. 

By contrast, other overseas activities, while tied to a directing and coordinat- 
ing agency in the United States, are an integral part of foreign affairs. In 
this sense, the overseas operations of the Department of State, the Foreign 
Operations Administration, the United States Information Agency, and the 
Central Intelligence Agency do not represent a projection of domestie func- 
tions abroad. In addition, in the case of the Department of State, the problem 
of staffing an organization dispersed throughout the world, having field estab- 
lishments that range from large embassies to small, isolated posts, and involving 
extreme variations in environmental conditions, requires a long-term commit- 
ment on the part of personnel to serve overseas as the needs of the organiza- 
tion require. These factors, in turn, call for special methods for dealing with 
the problem of promotion, job classification, and other phases of personnel 
management. 

You will recall that the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government in its report on foreign affairs endorsed the concept of a 
safeguarded foreign affairs career group, administered separately from the gen- 
eral civil service. This concept was later affirmed by the Secretary’s Advisory 
Committee on Personnel, known as the Rowe committee. 

In the light of the above comments, we believe that the following principles 
will provide a constructive approach to the problems of overseas personnel 
management. 

1. That legislation be drafted providing for the establishment of a foreign 
affairs service to encompass, in terms of personnel management, the overseas 
and domestic personnel of the Department of State (including the Foreign 
Service of the United States), the Foreign Operations Administration and the 
United States Information Agency. Certain other agencies might also be 
affected. The Department proposes that the drafting of such legislation be 
undertaken in sufficient time to permit early consideration by the 1st session 
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of the 84th Congress. In view of the Department’s primary and continuing 
interest in this area, it proposes that the Department of State assume the 
initiative in the preparation of this legislation in consultation with you and 
the agencies concerned. The Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, might 
Well be utilized as a point of departure in the development of such legislation. 

2. That the personnel system applicable to these agencies permit flexible 
utilization of foreign affairs personnel between overseas and domestic assign- 
ments as well as across agency lines for work involving similar functions, sub- 
ject to an appropriate screening or examination process. 

8. That such a foreign affairs service be outside of the present civil-service 
system (as recommended by the Hoover Commission), but that provision be 
made whereby personnel interested in qualifying for service under the Federal 
civil service can, by appropriate examination, acquire civil-service status. In 
reverse, provision would be made in the foreign affairs service whereby civil- 
service personnel interested in the foreign affairs field could establish eligibility 
under proper examination procedures, 

4. That to the extent conditions of service are substantially comparable, pay, 
allowances, leave, retirement, and other related employee benefits be uniform 
as between the foreign affairs service and other categories of employees. 
(In this connection much can be done to provide greater standardization of 
benefits than presently obtain.) 

5. That sufficient flexibility be provided so that each of the various agencies 
involved can select ‘and assign personnel and in general use personnel adminis- 
tration as a means of effectively meeting their respective missions as laid down 
by the Congress and the President of the United States. 

6. That provision be made to comply with the constitutional requirements 
relating to the appointment of diplomatic and consular officers. 

The Department is aware of the fact that the development of a comprehen- 
sive foreign affairs personnel system raises certain problems with respect to 
the development and application of a common body of personnel regulations. 
However, we believe that a solution can be found to the mutual satisfaction of 
the agencies affected. 

In conclusion, while the Department recognizes the desirability of removing 
unwarranted disparities and differences in personnel systems for overseas em- 
ployment, we believe the above approach will go far toward achieving such 
objective, and at the same time that it will avoid serious problems of adjust- 
ment that might well prove damaging to the conduct of foreign affairs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donorp B. LouRIE, 
Under Secretary for Administration. 


Mr. Mountarn. Does this letter specifically approve for the Depart- 
ment your overseas personnel program ? 

Mr. Harpy. We are not talking now about the same four prin- 
ciples we did earlier? We are talking about something more specific, 
I take it. 

Mr. Mountarn. Yes. 

Mr. Youne. As I read this letter from the Department of State, it 
sets forth certain principles which will provide a constructive ap- 
proach to the problems of overseas personnel management. These in 
many ways are a refinement of the more generally stated principles 
which were contained in my letter. They are six in number. 

Then it goes on to say that the Department realizes there are going 
to be problems with respect to the development and application of a 
standardized program here, but that it believes a solution could be 
found which would be satisfactory. 

It does recognize the desirability of working out the differences 
and problems between the different personnel systems. 

Mr. Mountatn. I call your attention to the following paragraph in 
the letter from Mr. Lourie to you. This appears on page 2 of the 
letter. 
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In the light of the above comments, we believe that the following principles 
will provide a constructive approach to the problems of overseas personnel 
management : 

1. That legislation be drafted providing for the establishment of a Foreign 
Affairs Service to encompass, in terms of personnel management, the overseas 
and domestic personnel of the Department of State (including the Foreign 
Service of the United States), the Foreign Operations Administration, and the 
United States Information Agency. Certain other agencies might also be 
affected. The Department proposes that the drafting of such legislation be 
undertaken in sufficient time to permit early consideration by the Ist session 
of the 84th Congress. In view of the Department’s primary and continuing 
interest in this area, it proposes that the Department of State assume the initia- 
tive in the preparation of this legislation in consultation with you and the 
agencies concerned. The Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, might well 
be utilized as a point of departure in the development of such legislation. 

Ts it correct, Mr. Young, that in this paragraph of this letter the 
Department of State has taken the position of approving the develop- 
ment of legislation looking toward a foreign affairs personnel system 
with the reservation that the Department of State initiate these pro- 
posals rather than your office ? 

Mr. Youne. Oh, yes, I would interpret it that way. 

Mr. Mounrarn. In other words, the Department was reversing 
the order of responsibility. The Department of State endorsed the 
operation with the suggestion that they conduct it with you acting 
as a consultant to them; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Youna. Yes, that they assume the initiative in preparing it— 
preparing the legislation. I believe that is the language. 

Mr. Harpy. In that letter the State Department got considerably 
more specific in its proposals with respect to overseas personnel than 
you had advocated previously ; is that correct? 

Mr. Youna. They replied in more specific terms than stated in my 
four points—the four points contained in my letter of July 29. 

Mr. Harpy. So they narrowed your four points down to a more tan- 
gible basis insofar as the Department of State was concerned; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, that is correct, and it therefore was helpful to us. 

Mr. Harpy. In addition to that, they suggested to you that they 
assume the responsibility for the preparation of legislation to ef- 
fectuate the point that they had outlined in their letter, and, in effect, 
requested your collaboration in the pr epetation of that legislation ; ; is 
that a proper analysis of that paragraph? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, I think this language would indicate that. 

Mr. Mounratn. Did you reply to this letter, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Youn. I could not tell you offhand whether it was a written 
reply or done on the basis of oral consultation. 

Mr. Mountarn. Then did the Department 

Mr. Youne. There was no written reply. We asked for their 
views and these were the views submitted. 

Mr. Mounratn. Did the Department supply personnel to assist in 
staffing your task force? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, it did. 

Mr. Mounrtarn. And this was the same pattern that had been fol- 
lowed with other agencies in making up your task force staff— 
you had a small group of your own personnel supplemented by work- 
ing members su lied on a loan basis by other agencies, including the 
Department of State? 

Mr. Youna. That is correct. 
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Mr. Harpy. Let me get back to this letter from the State Depart- 
ment. I am a bit intrigued. There were specific proposals and 
recommendations which the Department of State came forward with 
which were consistent with the four points which you had laid down 
in your previous letter of inquiry. They came back with something 
more specific. They proposed to draft legislation to carry out the 
very thing that you started out to do—implementing the four points 
that you “raised. You testified that notwithstanding the specific 
nature of the concrete approach which the State Department offered, 
there was no written reply to that letter? 

Mr. Younc. No. We moved ahead from that point on and set 
up our staff force on which we had State Department people. There 
was no question of our not working closely with them and carefully 
analyzing and considering their suggestions. 

Mr. Harpy. How many people did the State Department assign to 
your task force? 

Mr. Youna. We have submitted to the committee a complete report 
on those task forces. 

Mr. Harpy. I thought that perhaps you, or one of your associates, 
could fill us in. I just want to tie it to this particular situation if I 
can. 

Mr. Youne. I understand they supplied 6 people for the task force— 
the State Department, for a total of 223 man-days. 

Mr. Harpy. That is not quite what I was trying to get at. They 
wrote you this letter in October of 1953. They set forth a specific 
objective. They expressed that objective in terms of some urgency 


and indicated an interest to implement that suggestion through their 


own efforts. I do not. know whether you can testify as to what the 
State Department did to carry out those recommendations indepen- 
dently, if anything, but it has occurred to me that perhaps they 
atte mpted to do that through the staff people that they assigned to you. 

T am trying to ‘1»termine how m: iny people they assigned to you, when 
they were assigned, and whether or not they actually did work on 
that particular project which was of paramount interest to the Depart- 

ment of State. 

Mr. Youne. Yes, we had these six people. 

Mr. Harpy. When did them come into your task group ? 

Mr. Youne. In March of 1954. 

Mr. Harpy. So they came aboard in March of 1954 to carry out 2 
program outlined in October of 1953 by the Under Secretary of the 
State Department for Administration. They came in March of 1954 
at a time when the Under Secretary for Administration was going 
out, the gentlemen who had signed the letter originally. He was 
leaving, as I recall, the State Department about the time they fur- 
nished the people to you. 

Mr. Youne. Of course, this was not the only department involved. 
We were moving ahead on our planning. 

Mr. Harpy. It was the only department involved in connection with 
the tying together of these speci‘ic groups within the Department of 
State that their letter referred to, was it not? 

Mr. Youna. Not if I understand your question correctly. 

Mr. Harpy. As I recall the October letter from the Department 
of State, they made a specific recommendation with respect to inte- 
grating or tying together a number of groups that function more or 
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less within the Department of State that were in the foreign-affairs 
field. 

Mr. Youne. But they were not within the Department of State. 
Under the reorganization plans they were set up as separate agencies. 

Mr. Harpy. One of the things hard for me to follow here is the 
sequence of dates. 

Apparently you had this kind of situation: Some of these agencies 
were taken out of the Department of State by reorganization plans 
7 and 8, or in effect taken out of any control of the Department of 
State, which occurred in the late summer of 1953, and here the State 
Department is proposing to integrate them again just a month or two 
later. 

Mr. Youne. As far as their personnel system was concerned in this 
letter suggesting there should be a common personnel system. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Lourie makes the suggestion to you, as head of 
the White House task force on personnel, that these personnel accom- 
plishments be provided for by legislation quickly, and there is no corre- 
spondence to indicate what your reaction was. 

Mr. Youne. I do not think there is any indication that it should 
be done quickly. 

Mr. Harpy. As I recall a statement, the State Department said 
they would undertake to do this and prepare the legislation so that 
it would be ready for the first session of the 84th Congress. 

Mr. Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Which indicates there would have to be some element 
of speed in connection with it if it was to clear all the hurdles it would 
have to clear in the administration. Goodness knows, by the time 
that it got through your group, the Bureau of the Budget, and not to 
mention the State Department, and got into shape to be presented to 
the first session of the 84th Congress, it would have to be started early 
in 1953, it would seem to me. 

Mr. Youne. I am certainly in sympathy with that statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. They could not clear all of the administrative hurdles 
in the space of a year. It would be almost impossible. 

Mr. Youne. All I can say is when the replies to these letters were 
received and analyzed and we had immediately started talking with 
the various interested departments and agencies, we finally developed 
this task force in the early part of 1954 to sit down and actually study 
and follow out the plans developed during those previous weeks. 

Mr. Harpy. Insofar as your knowledge goes, the committee can 
understand that from October 15, which I believe was the date of the 
letter from the State Department, October 15, 1953, until March of 
1954, the matter which was considered by Mr. Lourie to have con- 
siderable urgency, laid dormant? 

Mr. Youna. I definitely disagree with that statement. It was any- 
thing but dormant. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I am trying to find out. I understand 
that the State Department did not have anybody working on this 
thing until they assigned these six people to you in March of 1954. 

Mr. Youna. We were going ahead during that period, planning 
what a task force would do; determining where the most expert people 
were in the Federal service we wanted to borrow. We were not ask- 
ing the Department just to assign people. We asked by and large 
for specific individuals that we knew could handle the particular 
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assignments. We had a planning and programing job to do there. 


This is a very broad operation even as outlined in Mr. Lourie’s letter. 
You will notice in the opening part that he states: 

A careful analysis should be made of the various systems of employment 
and compensation of overseas personnel and it is essential to determine the 
extent to which these various agencies of the Government employing overseas 
personnel are faced with the same problems and conditions of service in staffing 
their respective overseas activities. 

He enlarges on that point and certainly he recognized at that time, 
as did everyone who had anything to do with this operation, that a 
great deal of analysis had to be done and a very careful program 
worked out so that you could know what you were doing. You just 
-annot assemble a task force overnight and assign them various proj- 
ects unless the staff has been doing something ahead of that. 

Mr. Harpy. I would have assumed, considering the specifics set 
forth in Mr. Lourie’s letter, that he had some basis for making those 
recommendations and that he felt he had some people within the 
State Department who were capable of carrying those out. 

Mr. Youna. He did. We had the most cordial relationship with 
the Department and the greatest cooperation in their detailing per- 
sonnel to work with us, the same as we had from the other agencies. 

Now, this is one department speaking from one point of view. We 
had other points of view expressed by the FOA and the USIA, which 
we also had to take into account. 

Mr. Harpy. I will not belabor that any longer. It does seem to 
me, for a matter indicated to be of considerable urgency, there is very 
little evidence of any progress in dealing with it from the period of 
October 15 until the time the people from the State Department 
were assigned to work with your group. If there is any evidence 
to the contrary I wish the committee ania have it. 

Mr. Youne. Mr. Winslow calls my attention to one of these letters 
from Mr. Stassen of November 29. I believe that is one that you put 
in the record. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Youne. He states some specific principles around which pro- 
posed legislation might be drafted. 

Mr. Harpy. When did he send people to work with you on the staff 
force ? 

Mr. Youne. Iimagine atthesametime. We put it altogether about 
the same time the plans were worked out. Here are specific prin- 
ciples similar to the State Department approach being set forth by 
Mr. Stassen in the latter part of November. 

Mr. Harpy. They were not inconsistent with the State Department 
approach ? 

Mr. Youna. I would say that they are along the same general line 
of thinking. 

Mr. Harpy. Did Mr. Stassen offer ‘o draft legislation also? 

Mr. Youne. No; not that I can see here. 

Mr. Harpy. Thus far you have had only one offer to take the 
legislative responsibility and initiative ? 

Mr. Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. And you still do not do anything about it for 6 months. 

Mr. Youne. In further response to that, Mr. Winslow advises me 
we did have people working on an informal basis prior to March 
which was their official assignment date evidently, and we could 
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probably supply you with some other dates in there if it is of impor- 
tance to the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. If we can, we would like to have that, but it may be 
well to make some inquiry of the State Department to see what we 
can find out. I do not think that there would be very much hope 
of getting any concrete and tangible evidence from Mr. Lourie on 
this subject. Maybe we will have to ask tthe State Department if 
they can fill us in on this void as to the if and when they actually 
performed any work on this question of legislation prior to the time 
in March of 1954 the task force people were actually assigned to work 
with you. 

Mr. Youne. Can Mr. Winslow make a comment on that particular 

oint ? 
_ Mr. Harpy. We will be delighted to have help from anyone we can 
get it from. 

Mr. Wrinstow. We have a complete record of each individual as- 
signed to our office; the length of each period they performed services 
with us, and we will be very happy to supply that for the record. It 
covers every individual in each of the agencies that gave us assistance 
during this period. 

Mr. Harpy. If we do not have that information we ought to have 
it, Mr. Winslow. 


Foreign affairs personnel system project—record of personnel assigned by 
agencies to the White House task force on a full-time nonreimbursable basis 








Period ah at Man-days 
White House staff (CSC payroll): Percent 
PR 2) a Aug. 1, 1953, to Jan 31, 1955___..--- 10 39 
ee Mes Oe, GAS ow ek ie dece .-| Mar. 1, 1954, to Feb. 28, 1955__-____.- 70 182 
Iretha Harley, GS-4..................| Jan 1, 1954, Feb. 28, 1955............- 50 149 
ce cara atta aninl inadienenal tominjasaeneeneeiangia AanOe 8b ene oe Cee 370 
State Department personnel: Pas Le 
OEE Nov. 16, 1953, to Dec. 18, 1953___-_- 100 25 
SIL, o dab dana dé co arnataiue | Mar. 1, 1954, to June 30, 1954__ 100 88 
RN nace dt ticabo beanie cant UO NNOE oy UNOONNB se 5cccs ; 100 10 
Harold Chastka.-........---- _.....| June 1954, 2 weeks__-_-_-_- ‘ 100 10 
kn wthen td dmb ...--| Sept. 1, 1954, to Oct. 15, 1954... __-- 100 35 
Pe ho ls Nov. 1, 1954, to Dec. 3, 1954. ..----- 100 25 
I tas ach dg adand ide nd Sis teisbdenietn then mbentieib nse eennsie 193 
FOA personnel: Wade Lathram-. -.------- Oct. 19, 1954, to Nov. 5, 1954_.__._-- Hay 100 ay VN Te Be 
USIA personnel: j eas 1h 
0 6 a eee. ae Mar. 1, 1954, to June 30, 1954. ____- 100 88 
I eh LTT ue uedbneodh August 1954, 1 week ond 100 5 
NCL. Aid tk ce Gakic cate) wabhdes November 1954, 1 week___._____- 100 5 
ie sa Wendidccaas ids soca des casitne Poh ee deck sbitccetcbedccdeqdbaddod ona’ 98 
Commerce personnel: William Rigsby....| Mar. 1, 1954, to June 30, 1954_- werere “100 an 88 
CIA personnel: nes acer aie 
NES PI. oii oe tu wtacd ddbdces July 19, 1954, to Oct. 15, 1954_____- 100 65 
TRGHOD POOOR < cinta 6 sda cs stennnesaus --| July 19, 1954, to Aug. 27, 1954____.-- 100 30 
RO dacnnesicn tanta stneranansasnnnledundbaidbihbebeeh Gbatwhakbddeedandat abel cee 95 
CSC personnel: omer 
Warren Roudebush.-_..........-.----- NE TO a cane ebiatde siten elation 100 10 
Warren Roudebush.-..-.......-..----- Oct. 1, 1954, to Dec. 31, 1954 __- | 100 65 
Dili eatiaatieetl al te ti ee 
eatin a daretk nin anise Sel GB eo bore wie te Tondo eines all gated tenes 75 
a a . eee 1. 934 














1 Work during this initial period was principally on governmentwide problems and not this project 
specifically. 
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Mr. Harpy. I doubt very much whether that would cover the type of 
thing that Mr. Young just commented on when he said that it was 
possible that you had people working on an informal basis prior to 
the actual date of assignment. That is what I understood him to 
say. 

Mr. Youne. That is what I said. 

Mr. Winstow I am sure that we can give you the information with 
very few exceptions. 

Mr. Harpy. If the people had not been formally assigned, but were 
just working more or less under the direction of the task 4 force, I do not 
know why you would have a record. That is what I am getting 


= 
| 
| 


Mr. Youne. There is a difference of going to the State Depart- 
ment and saying, “Can we borrow so-and-so?” or going to the State 
Department and asking them to detail to the White House on a non- 

reimbursable basis employ ees for 90 days. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. 

Mr. Youne. That is the kind of distinction that we are talking about 
here. 

Mr. Harpy. I was just questioning whether your records would 
show it. 

Mr. Wrinstow. I believe that we have them. 

Mr. Mountain. Who headed your task force? 

Mr. Younc. Mr. Henry DuFlon was my chief staff member in 
charge of this particular overseas management project. 

Mr. Mountain. What was his title, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Youna. I do not think that he had any title other than that. 

Mr. Mountatn. He was the staff assistant to you ? 

Mr. Youne. To me. 

Mr. Mounvatn. In your capacity as Presidential adviser on per- 
sonnel ? 

Mr. Youne. That is correct. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I believe in testimony earlier before this subcom- 
mittee in executive session a month or two ago you told us the staff 
of the task force got underway in September of 19534 

Mr. Youn«. I think that is correct, as I remember it. 

Mr. Mounvarn. Early in February 1954, after your task force 
had been engaged for some time on this work and embraced all the 
aspects of overseas personnel, it was publicly announced that the Sec- 
retary of State had established a Public Committee on Personnel 
which later became known as the Wriston Committee. 

Were you, as the President’s adviser on personnel, or was your 
tasfl force staff working on overseas personnel, consulted by the De- 
partment prior to that announcement ? 

Mr. Harpy. Let us put that a bit differently. Did you recommend 
to the President that he establish such a committee ? 

Mr. Youne. Did I recommend to the President that he establish 
a committee in the State Department ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Youna. Such a recommendation, Mr. Chairman, would come 
from the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Harpy. You were the President’s adviser on personnel. 

Mr. Younes. Certainly. The answer to your question is, “No, I 
did not ask the President to establish such a committee.” 
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Mr. Harpy. Let us go on from there. 

Were you consulted prior to the time the announcement was made, 
either by the Secretary of State or by the President ? 

Mr. Youn. I was not consulted in terms of my advice being re- 
quested with request to the establishment of such a committee. I 
knew that such a committee was being established and that an an- 
nouncement would be made about it. That is as far as my informa- 
tion went. 

Mr. Harpy. Was that through official sources, or through the grape- 
vine ? 

Mr. Youne. I am trying to recollect where I got the information. 
It was not through any official form. It was from a telephone call, but 
T have forgotten from whom. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not know when you first found out about 
it? 

Mr. Young. It was just a very short time before the announcement 
of that committee was made. I do not know whether it was 1 day 
or 2 days. It was not any more than that. It was just before the an- 
nouncement of the committee. I think it was about the day before. 

Mr. Mountatn. Mr. Young, the public announcement of the ap- 
pointment of this committee appeared in the New York Times on 
February 7, 1954. When you learned of this move by the Secretary 
of State did the possibility occur to you that the objectives of such a 
committee could be inconsistent with or a duplication of your task 
force’s work ? 

Mr. Young. As I recall that article in the New York Times on 
February 7—and I believe that the original statements were made the 
day before on Saturday the 6th—it seems to me that there was nothing 
inconsistent between the two. I did feel that immediate steps would 
be taken so that there would not be any duplication of effort. 

Mr. Mountain. What steps did you take to resolve this problem ? 

Mr. Youne. I asked for a meeting with the Under Secretary of 
State immediately the first part of that following week, and that 
meeting was held to resolve and eliminate any possibility of dupli- 

cation of effort. 

Mr. Mounrarn. Can you tell us what transpired at this meeting? 

Mr. Youne. Well, I think that you could characterize it by simply 
stating that we explained the scope of our survey on the project and 
the Under Secretary of State revealed to us what the objectives of 
the so-called Wriston Committee study were, and we agreed there 
would be no duplication and certainly no conflict between the two. 

Mr. Harpy. Is your recollection clear on that? Did you agree on 
that at that time, or is that a subsequent attitude you developed ? 

Mr. Youna. Oh, no, it was clearly established at that time that 
there would be the closest wor king cooperation and exchange of per- 
sonnel information between the Wriston Committee and what we had. 

Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact, was not this a rather broad 
encroachment on the authority that had previously been given to you? 

Mr. Youne. No. The Wriston Committee study was very narrow 
in its approach and only one, and as I w ould regard it, a fairly small 
segment of our overseas management service. 

‘Mr. Harpy. You considered that it just relieved you of the responsi- 
bility for one small phase of your problem ? 
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Mr. Younc. That would be one way of looking at it. Here was a 
special group established to deal with one fairly specialized and nar- 
row aspect to the overseas personnel problem which at some point we 
would have to go into ourselves, and this relieved us of the necessity 
for setting up a task force some time in the future, or getting into the 
area to that extent. 

Mr. Harpy. Were you not pretty much concerned at that time that 
the Wriston Committee was going to put you out of business as far as 
your authority over general personnel problems was concerned ? 

Mr. Youna. I was not concerned about that at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Your memory is still good. If you were not concerned 
about that, why did you go to the Secretary of State, or the Under 
Secretary of State—certainly the Under Secretary of State—with 
the proposal that this Committee was doing what you were doing 
already ? 

Mr. Young. Certainly the State Department was, from this letter 
which you have already introduced into the record, fully aware of 
our personnel problems from our conversations with them. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you not see some little inconsistency, or some over- 
lapping, of the assumption of authority as between the establishment 
of the Wriston Committee and the proposals which were set forth 
in the letter of October 15, which proposed the State Department 
initiate legislation with your collaboration ? 

Mr. Youne. I am not sure I understand your question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me rephrase it. Did not the action in establishing 
the Wriston Committee in effect water down substantially the orig- 
inal proposal which had been made in Mr. Lourie’s letter of October 
15, 19538, that the State Department with your collaboration undertake 
spec ific legislation along this line ? 

Mr. Youne. I would say that it certainly did not because the pro- 
posal we are talking about in the original letter was very broad and 
covers all these other areas of personnel management. 

Mr. Harpy. I am trying to be a little bit more specific than the 
broadness in your letter of July 1953. I am talking about the letter 
of the State Department of October 1953. 

Mr. Youna. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Harpy. And did not the areas to be covered by the Wriston 
Committee take away considerable of the areas which the October 15 
letter had proposed to be undertaken by the State Department with 
your collaboration? The facts speak for themselves on that. Com- 
paring the Wriston Committee with your letter of October 15, you 
see a direct conflict. 

Mr. Youne. The Wriston Committee operation was only one small 
area covered in the October 15 letter. Now, as far as that part of it 
was concerned, certainly the Wriston Committee set up a specialized, 
project to deal with this one problem of improving the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you not see in the establishment of the Wriston 
Committee a potential threat to the entire task force you had started ¢ 

Mr. Youna. No; I did not see any potential threat in that at all, 
because they were complementary to each other as I testified before 
you in March 1954, I believe by—may I have that testimony { 
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Mr. Mounrarn. I believe it is at the bottom of page 20. 

Mr. Youne. You are more familiar with it than I am. 

I testified in March 1954, before this committee, on a question from 
Mr. Brownson: 


What would be the task of that group compared with the group recently 


appointed in the Department of State? 
The scope of this project is much broader than the study recently established 


in the Department of State, which is limited to a very narrow field in terms 
of discussing Departmental personnel, career Diplomatic Foreign Service; 
there is no conflict between these two; they are complementary to each other. 

Mr. Harpy. That was about a month after, or more than a month 
after, your conversation with the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Youne. I believe it was about a month afterward, yes 

Mr. Harpy. You had had your ears pinned back by that time and 
there was not much you could do but go along with it; is that right? 

Mr. Youna. No, that is incorect, Mr. Chairman. There is no ques- 
tion of pinning back ears at all; there was a most complete under- 
standing. 

Mr. Harpy. But at that time 

Mr. Youne (interposing). Let me finish my statement if I may. 
There was most complete understanding between the Under Secretary 
of State and myself and our respective ‘staffs, established r ight at the 
very beginning within a week of this announcement, of how these 
projects ‘would fit together for our staff to work with their staff for 
complete interchange. of information and material. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you pinpoint the date on which you had your con- 
ference with the Under Secretary / 

Mr. Youne. That was, I believe, on a Thursday following the Sun- 
day—whatever date that was. 

Mr. Mountain. That was February 7. 

Mr. Youna. February 7; it was the following Thursday, I think. 

Mr. Harpy. The following Thursday ? 

Mr. Younea. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. The committee can understand that on this Thursday 
you were brought up to date as to just what was the intent in the 
establishment of this committee, and it was then you learned that 
there would be no conflict; is that correct ? 

Mr. Youna. That was the first time we had sat down with our 
respective staffs and the interested people and talked in detail for : 
number of hours, I recall, about both of these projects, to see how they 
fitted together and how it could best be accomplished. 

Mr. Mov NTAIN. In the course of this meeting, after hearing the 
presentation of the scope of your task-force work, did General Smith 
then offer to dissolve the Wriston committee ? 

Mr. Youne. My recollection is that he did make such an offer—and 
I say this is recollection—and we felt, after talking it over, that there 
was no need to dissolve it; in fact, it would be helpful to have it for 
our project. 

Mr. Mountain. On the basis that there was no inconsistency be- 
tween the two ? 

Mr. Youne. The two were complementary. 

Mr. Mountatn. You did not feel it was necessary that the work 
of the Wriston committee be dropped in favor of your task-force 
approach ? 
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Mr. Youn. No; there was no reason why it should be, because there 
was no telling at that point as to when we would get into that par- 
ticular area of investigation ourselves in our task-force operation ; 
they wanted to move in, for reasons of their own, as rapidly as pos- 
sible. And, as I say, that took care of one aspect or one part of our 
foreign-affairs survey, which was only, again, one part of our over- 
seas personnel management. 
awe Meaper. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt with a question right 
there ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. Did they tell you what their reasons were ? 

Mr. Youne. Why did they want to move into it ? 

Mr. Meraper. Yes. 

Mr. Youne. Well there was a lot of stuff in the papers and conver- 
sation at the time about the morale of the Foreign Service, and they 
felt there was a need to do something to bolster the morale of the For- 
eign Service, and all that kind of thing, and I think that ought to be 
addressed to the State Department rather than to me. 

Mr. Meraper. You had conversations, and the purport of my ques- 
tion was whether or not in those conversations they developed their 
reasons for having created the Wriston committee. 

Mr. Youne. I do not recall specifically reasons being mentioned 
at that time. But certainly they had reasons underlying the estab- 
lishing at that time of the Wriston Committee, and evidently they 
were adequate and deemed to be, by all interested people, because 
it was set up. 

Mr. Mraper. Did you have the feeling that they were going to jump 
the gun on your proposal, and that this Wriston Committee would 
shape up its own personnel system, within the State Department and 
present you with a situation which you would have difficulty in 
unscrambling ¢ 

Mr. Youna. After this meeting with the Under Secretary of State, 
certainly there was no doubt in my mind with respect to what they 
were going to do, how they were going to do it, and complete recog- 
nition of the fact that what they were proposing to do fitted within 
the framework of what we wanted done. Certainly the establishment 
of the Wriston Committee and the push that was put behind it in the 
formation, and during the succeeding months, tended to speed up 
work in that whole area which, on our original planning program we 
might not have gotten around to for some time, if we had had to do 
it ourselves, and assemble an independent outside set of facts. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have any idea, Mr. Young, from your con- 
versations, or otherwise, where this idea of setting up the Wriston 
Committee had originated? I do not mean the Under Secretary of 
State, but do you know of any of the individuals, in the lower echelons 
in the Department of State who originated this Wriston Committee 
idea? 

Mr. Youna. No; I would not know the origin, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to go back just a minute—you mentioned 
the fact that at the time the Wriston Committee was established, the 
morale in the Foreign Service was pretty low. 

Mr. Youne. That is what I remember reading in the papers at that 
time. 
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Mr. Harpy. In your discussions with General Smith, was it indi- 
cated that he was not even aware that your task force was in operation 
in this field ? 

Mr. Younes. My recollection of that, which, again, is a little hazy— 
I would say my impression now, looking back at it, was that he was 
aware that this project was underway, but was not at all familiar with 
the details or the actual objectives or plan of our particular project. 

Mr. Harpy. I recall that previous correspondence was addressed to 
you by Mr. Lourie. 

Mr. Youna. The letter of October 15 was signed by Mr. Lourie, I 
believe. 

Mr. Harpy. That is why I wondered whether General Smith might 
have been unfamiliar with what you were supposed to be doing in 
this field. 

Mr. Youne. I do not know whether he was in or out of the country 
at that time; I do not know what his movements were. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, to get at some of the problem, did General Smith 
express any feeling that your operation was just not fast enough to 
meet the needs of the time? 

Mr. Youne. Well, I believe he and other people in the State De- 
partment were very anxious to move as fast as possible toward these 
improvements in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact at that time you were sort of under- 
going a lot of pressures yourself ; were you not? 

Mr. Youne. That is standard practice, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. I know that is standard practice, but at that time, if 
my memory serves me correctly, we weve right in the midst of the 
“numbers game.” 

Mr. Youna. That is a routine operation with us. 

Mr. Harpy. I know, but that was more along one particular line 
than it is now. Also along about that time you were undergoing a 
lot of pressure from folks like my friend, George Meader here, to find 
some jobs for his appointees, and from the Republican National Com- 
mittee, for instance. Was not the pressure unusually heavy along 
about that time? 

Mr. Meaper. I do not know why you want to be concerned with 
me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not critical at all; I am just suggesting the facts. 

Mr. Meaner. I do not recall any records of such action, and I do not 
think he should judge us by himself. 

Mr. Harpy. Recognizing the manner in which politics is practiced 
in Washington, even though we do not engage in it ourselves, Mr. 
Meader, we know pretty well what goes on, even though we try to stay 
aloof from those things ourselves. But at that particular time, the 
political pressures were pretty heavy, as I recall, and if you did not 
move pretty fast, I can see why there might have been some rather 
serious questions concerning the establishment of a group like the 
Wriston Committee, without any ostensible political implications 
at all. 

Mr. Youna. Well, may I say, Mr. Chairman, first, I would be de- 
lighted at any time at your convenience to give you a lecture on the 
pressures directed toward me. 

Mr. Harpy. I am sure that it would be very interesting reading. 
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Mr. Youne. There is very little seasonal or particular situations 
that I have found with regard to these various pressures. I wish there 
was. But there is not. 

Mr. Harpy. There might be just a slight difference in the focal 
point. are 

Mr. Youna. The focal point does vary, of course, and the individ- 
uals involved vary from time to time; and the only thing that does 
not seem to vary is finding me in my office. But as far as any political 
implications concerned with the establishment of the Wriston Com- 
mittee, I just would not have any basis for judgment on that; 1 would 
not know. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; you would be limited in any judgment about the 
background, and not as far as the committee itself was concerned. 

Mr. Youne. I would not have any basis for that. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not remember the background ? 

Mr. Youne. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Harpy. You did not know about the background anyway until 
you had talked with General Smith ? 

Mr. Youne. No; as I testified before, I was not consulted prior to 
its establishment. 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead, Mr. Mountain. 

Mr. Mountain. Before we leave the matter of this February 11 
meeting: You did not feel, as a result of this meeting, that the work 
of your task force should be dropped in favor of the Wriston 
Committee ? 

Mr. Youne. You have got to remember that our task force was 
working on a great variety of projects having to do with this whole 
field of overseas personnel management and all of these other factors, 
home leave, and allowances and differentials and transportation and 
all the rest of them. The foreign affairs survey was only one part of 
the overall overseas personnel management survey, so that certainly 
there was never even the remotest question in our minds as to dropping 
our survey on all of these other areas, which were just as important 
and comprised a large part of the total picture. 

Mr. Mountain. However, this meeting of February 11 was devoted 
chiefly to the potential conflict or duplication of the Wriston com- 
mittee’s work with the foreign affairs system, part of your overall 
work, was it not? 

Mr. Youna. I would like to point out two things: first, that the 
Wriston committee’s study, as you will recall from the terms of refer- 
ence, was originally limited to the improvements in the Foreign 
Service, and that was basically the objective of the Wriston study. 
The scope of our survey was outlined in our testimony in March 1954, 
before this committee and I would like to repeat it for the purpose of 
this hearing. 

At that time Mr. Du Flon described our study as follows: 

The scope included all phases of overseas pay and personnel prac- 
tices including foreign areas and territories of the United States, the 
United States citizens civilian employees, non-United States citizen 
employees. That is the whole alien problem, which is a world in 
itself. 

The nature of our survey had to do with recommending—with rec- 
ommendations for necessary administrative and legislative action. 
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The goal of it was the establishment of sound and effective manage- 
ment practices, the elimination of inequities between individuals, the 
establishment of broader career opportunities in foreign affairs, and 
the improvement of United States prestige abroad. 

Now the difference in the terms of reference I think becomes quite 
apparent, and any notion or idea of our slowing down, ceasing, or not 
carrying on with our project, which was very broad in its nature, 
because of the Wriston committee establishment, just was not true. 

Mr. Mountain. I would like to hand you a letter dated April 6, 
1954, from the President to various agencies of the Government. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

THE WHITE HOusE, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: In submitting Reorganization Plans No. 7 and 8 of 1953 
to the Congress, I informed that body of the need for a critical review of the 
various overseas personnel systems and of my intention that such a study be 
made with a view toward recommending appropriate legislation. 

As you know, a study of this nature has been in progress for the past several 
months under the direction of my adviser on personnel management, Philip 
Young, and legislation on certain subjects such as the standardization of leave, 
overseas allowances, and transportation is now undergoing regular clearance 
for recommendation to the current session of the Congress. 

I have been advised by Mr. Young that the fundamental problems of the co- 
existence of several different personnel systems in the foreign affairs area alone 
will require top-management consideration before appropriate legislation lead- 
ing toward improvement can be drafted. 

For the purpose of appraising the various factors currently affecting the 
Foreign Service and departmental personnel of the State Department, and tak- 
ing such immediate and continuing action as may be necessary, I have author- 
ized you to establish a Public Committee on Personnel. This group is presently 
at work and will submit recommendations to you by May 1, 1954. 

The programs carried on by other agencies in the foreign affairs field, such 
as the Foreign Operations Administration, the United States Information Agency 
and others, are of sufficient magnitude as to warrant the development of a more 
stable personnel management than is presently the case. I have authorized 
Mr. Young to give the matter of the relationship between the various systems, 
including that of the civil service which currently governs nearly three-quarters 
of American personnel in foreign countries, a high priority in preparing a legis- 
lative program for the Ist session of the 84th Congress. 

To accomplish this, the cooperation and assistance of the Federal agencies 
most concerned will be necessary. Mr. Young will soon request that you pro- 
vide, by detail, certain individuals to comprise the staff of experts which will, 
under his direction, undertake this project. 

I am appointing a foreign affairs personnel advisory group with the following 
membership: 

Chairman: Philip Young. 

Members: The Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the Under Secretary of 
State, the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, the Director of 
the United States Information Agency, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, or the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel), three public 
members. 

This group will have two principal functions: First, it will advise Mr. Young 
with respect to certain fundamental policy questions which must be answered 
before a start can be made in drafting firm legislation and administrative plans. 
Second, when the legislation and administrative plans have been drafted to 
supply the complete and detailed framework of the proposed foreign affairs 
personnel system, the group will furnish its opinions and advise on such pro- 
posals prior to their submission to me for approval. In the interim Mr. Young 
will consult with members of the group as may seem necessary from time to time. 

Final clearance of the draft legislation will be handled through the regular 
Bureau of the Budget procedures. I have also requested Mr. Young to make 
the necessary arrangements to coordinate this project with the study of certain 
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features of the Foreign Service recently announced by the Department of State. 
The latter study will form an integral part of the larger project which is the 
subject of this letter and all aspects of the two will be closely coordinated. 
I request your fullest cooperation with Mr, Young toward the successful com- 
pletion of this important project. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Does this letter reiterate the President’s interest in the work under- 
taken by your task force? 

Mr. Youna. I hope so. Just let me read it, please [after referring 
to letter]. 

Mr. Harpy. That is one I would have thought you would have had 

a pretty fresh recollection of, and that you had not had so many 
other problems along about that time. 

Mr. Youne. Well, this is April 1954, and I want to be just as 
responsive as I possibly can, Mr. Chairman, to your questions. 

Certainly this would demonstrate, in reply to your question, a con- 
tinuing interest on the part of the President in the survey which my 
office was carrying on. 

Mr. Mountarn. Does this letter request that the Federal agencies 
mostly concerned with overseas personnel problems give you the 
fullest cooperation for the successful completion of your project ? 

Mr. Youne. Well, where is that sentence quoted from ? 

Mr. Mountain. I gave you my copy. 

Mr. Youne. Well, I am sure it does. 

Mr. Mounra1n. It is the final sentence in the letter. 

Mr. Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Mountain. Did this letter instruct you to give the matter 
of relationship between the various overseas personnel systems a high 
priority in prepering legislative programs for the 1st session of the 
84th Congress ? 

Mr. Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountain. Does this letter also state that you have been in- 
structed to coordinate your project with the study of certain features 
of the Foreign Service recently announced by the Department of 
State? I believe that is the second page. 

Mr. Youne. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Mounrtarn. Does the letter direct that the Wriston committee’s 
work form an integral part of the White House task force project, 
and that all aspects of the two were to be completely coordinated 4 

Mr. Youne. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountat1n. Does the letter also appoint a Foreign Affairs Ad- 
visory Group to review, on a current basis, the work of your task 
force ? 

Mr. Youna. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Mr. Mountain. Does the letter appoint you as Chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Advisory Group? 

“Mr. Younc. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Mountain. Who were the other members of the group ? 

Mr. Youna. I am reading from this letter which you have given to 
me. Members are the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Director of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, the Dir ector of the United States Information Agency, the 
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Deputy Secretary of Defense, or the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower and Personnel, and three public members. 

Mr. Mountain. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to intro- 
duce into the record at this point a copy of the Foreign Operations 
Administration’s airgram dated March 25, 1954, to its mission over- 
seas, and I would like also to read the following statement from it: 


There is currently being undertaken under the jurisdiction of Mr. Philip 
Young, the President’s adviser on personnel, a study which will result in recom- 
mended legislation in the next session of Congress. The present objective is 
to develop a foreign affairs personnel system which will be basically applicable 
to overseas operations of the Department of State, United States Information 
Agency, and the Foreign Operations Administration. 

In view of this study, the progress which has been made, and the agreement in 
principle at the Cabinet levels, personnel plans in FOA are being developed con- 
sistent with these objectives and within this general framework. These plans 
will also facilitate coordination and cooperation with the Department of State. 


(The communication referred to follows:) 


[Airgram] 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


UNCLASSIFIED 
Subject: Steps toward single FOA overseas personnel system 


Date sent: March 25, 1954. 
1. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this airgram is to set forth for information of missions certain 
steps which have been and are te be taken in developing a single FOA overseas 
personnel system, which will—(1) fully integrate the personnel systems of MSA, 
TCA, and ITAA, (2) result in the establishment of a single salary structure for 
all FOA United States employees overseas, (3) facilitate the movement of per- 
sonnel between regions, (4) transfer many of the employees of participating 
agencies to FOA rolls. (This will be dealt with more fully in a separate com- 
munication. ) 

2. OBJECTIVES 


There is currently being undertaken, under the jurisdiction of Mr. Philip 
Young, the adviser to the President on Personnel, a study which will result in 
recommended legislation in the next session of Congress. The present objective 
is to develop a foreign affairs personnel system which will be basically applicable 
to overseas operations of the Department of State, United States Information 
Agency, and the Foreign Operations Administration. 

In view of this study, the progress which has been made, and the agreement 
in principle at the Cabinet levels, personnel plans in FOA are being developed 
consistent with these objectives and within this general framework. These 
plans will also facilitate coordination and cooperation with the Department of 
State. 


3. DEVELOPMENT AND APPLICATION OF REGULATIONS AFFECTING OVERSEAS EMPLOYEES 


It is our objective to take into account views of missions in the development of 
personnel regulations affecting field personnel, particularly where there is a 
major deviation in policy. 

We are currently reviewing carefully the personnel regulations of MSA, TCA, 
and IIAA, and in addition those of the Department of State. We are moving 
ahead to publish FOA personnel regulations in the manual order series. In the 
present situation, where it is desirable to evidence FOA/W guidance as soon as 
possible, we will not be able to insure field participation to the extent we should 
like. We nevertheless will welcome your comments on these issuances as pub- 
lished. Comments will be considered for revision, time of revision depending 
on the legal permissibility of proposals, its effect as generally applicable to other 
missions and other areas, availability of funds, and urgency. 

Personnel regulations currently in effect remain in effect until revoked by 
new FOA regulations. 
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4. OVERSEAS APPOINTMENT AND COMPENSATION AUTHORITIES 


There are two basic legislative authorities which FOA could generally use 
for appointments—the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 or the Act for Inter- 
national Development of 1950. Each contain two alternatives. The first is 
appointments with the rights and privileges of the Foreign Service—under gen- 
eral jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission. The second was appointment 
into the Foreign Service by or under authority from the Secretary of State. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1953 (sec. 547) contained the following provision: 

“Where administrative arrangements, including provisions relating to com- 
pensation and allowances of personnel, authorized under section 503 (b) (3) 
differ from those authorized by the Act for International Development, the Di- 
rector may make use of arrangements authorized under either statute * * *” 

In view of the work being undertaken by the White House staff under Mr. 
Young, it seemed both logical and desirable to use section 547 in adopting section 
110 (a) (2) (Public Law 472, 80th Cong.) as the basic appointment and com- 
pensation authority. This reduces current diversity in overseas personnel 
systems. 

In addition, persons to be appointed under the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948 (Public Law 472) provision will henceforth be entitled to certain reem- 
ployment rights back to other Federal agencies not available to FOA employees 
appointed under other authorities. With a reduction in numbers of employees 
working on the FOA program while on PA rolls, the reemployment rights provi- 
sion (section 110 (a) (2) of Public Law 472 )becomes important in recruitment 
of well qualified personnel from other Federal agencies. Public Law 535 contains 
no such provision. 

The effect of this action is to continue current basic appointment and com- 
pensation practices of Europe, Greece, Turkey, China, Indochina, the Philippines, 
and Thailand. The appointment and compensation practices of remaining coun- 
tries will be made to conform. 


5. EFFECT OF APPOINTMENT AND COMPENSATION AUTHORITIES AS NEWLY APPLIED 
TO EMPLOYEES 


A. FOA employees having appointments at point IV 1 and 2, or TCA 1 and 2 
in countries where there are differentials will not be affected at this time. In 
connection with consideration of the fiscal year 1955 legislation, we are request- 
ing at the recommendation of the General Accounting Office, congressional clari- 
fication of our current practice of paying differentials at salary levels equivalent 
to FSR 1, 2, 3, and 4. Conversion will be effected without loss of rights or 
salary, during the summer—and depending on congressional action—differentials 
as well. 

b. FOA employees having appointments at point IV 3 and below, or TCA 3 and 
below, in countries where there are differentials, will be converted to Foreign 
Service staff classes without loss of rights, salary or differential, before the end 
ot this fiscal year. The FSS classes to be used are 1 through 14. 

©. FOA employees having appointinents at any of the point IV or TCA classes 
in nondifferential posts will be converted to Foreign Service Reserve and staff 
classes without loss of rights or salary, before the end of this fiscal year. The 
ISR classes to be used are 1 and 2; FSS to be used are 1 through 14. 

D. Overseas employees of participating agencies (exclusive of special project 
personnel) will, for the most part, be converted from point IV classes to FSR 
and FSS classes at the time of transfer to FOA, and under the same general 
eonsiderations as in A, B, and C, immediately above. During current negotia- 
tions with the participating agencies, these questions are being considered. In 
principle overseas PA personnel of Department of Agriculture, Office of Educa- 
tion, Social Security Administration, will transfer to FOA. Commissioned per- 
sonnel of the Public Health Service will not transfer, although noncommissioned 
personnel of PHS will. Negotiations with Departments of Interior (basic 
agreement now signed), Commerce, and Labor and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency have not proceeded to the point where a definitive statement can 
be made. (This subject will be dealt with more fully in a circular airgram 
currently being prepared.) 


1503 (b) (8) carried forward the authorization of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 
appointment and compensation provisions. 
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BH. All positions for which FOA/W is recruiting (except posts currently allo- 
cated at point IV 1 and 2, TCA 1 and 2, in differential countries), are being 
classified as FSR and FSS, and all new appointments will be at FSR and FSS 
classes. 

6. CLASSIFICATION IMPLICATIONS 


As an interim measure, employees are being converted, without a position 
classification review, to FSR and FSS classes and salaries as closely as possible 
equivalent to but in every case not less than the point IV or TCA salaries which 
they are now receiving. 

At an undetermined future date classification surveys will be undertaken to 
ensure uniform and fair treatment of all FOA employees on a worldwide basis. 

Requests for: new positions, replacements for old positions, and proposed 
inservice actions such as reassignments and reclassifications, should be submitted 
on AIRPAR’s (form FOA-6) in sufficient detail to permit an adequate review of 
each position thereby ensuring appropriate classification action by FOA/W, 
unless detailed information has previously been sent to Washington (cite 
references ). 

Grade promotions will be based only upon this process; adverse classification 
decisions will, as in the past, be held in abeyance during incumbency of the 
affected employee unless he is being reassigned to a new position at lower grade. 


7. CONCLUSION 


This airgram is an experiment in keeping missions better informed about 
what is being done in FOA/W along personnel lines affecting mission staff. 
Depending on mission response, circular airgrams of this nature will become 
a continuing part of the FOA personnel program. 

STASSEN. 


Mr. Mounrarn. I would like permission also to introduce into the 
record at this point a copy of a page from the United States Informa- 
tion Agency News of August 1954, an article entitled, “Improved 
Foreign Service Corps,” and I would like to read into the record 
at this point the following paragraph. 

Mr. Harpy. What is that article from ? 

Mr. Mountain. The United States Information Agency News, 
which is sent to all of their personnel. 


The White House Foreign Affairs Personnel Task Force established by Philip 
Young, the President’s personnel adviser and Chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, has been working since March to develop an im- 
proved personnel system for use by agencies engaged in foreign affairs opera- 
tions. The White House Task Force will have proposals ready by fall for the 
consideration by the President’s Advisory Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Personnel. 


(The article referred to follows :) 
IMPROVED FOREIGN SERVICE CorPs SEEN 


The report of the Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel was released June 
15 by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

The Committee was established last March by the Secretary of State to recom- 
mend measures necessary to strengthen the professional service of the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. Dr. Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown Uni- 
versity, was chairman. 

Although the report applies only to the State Department and does not. affect 
USIA employees directly, the recommendations are of considerable interest to 
the Agency. 

The integration program involves expansion of the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps through liberalized entry of Civil Service, Reserve, and staff officers of the 
Department, simplification of personnel structure, and designation of certain 
departmental positions as Foreign Service positions to be staffed by Foreign 
Service officers. The establishment of the recommended college scholarship 
training program will require new legislation. 
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The White House Foreign Affairs Personnel Task Force established by Philip 
Young, the President’s personnel adviser and Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, has been working since March to develop an improved personnel 
system for use by agencies engaged in foreign affairs operations. The White 
House Task Force will have proposals ready by fall for consideration by the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Foreign Affairs Personnel. 

Following the necessary legislation, this improved personnel system will pro- 
vide the Agency with a statutory base for a career service in USIA, integrating 
foreign and domestic personnel. In the meantime, efforts will be continued to 
improve the Agency’s personnel program under existing legislation. 

The Agency has found it advantageous to use Foreign Service officers on de- 
tail to the program, and intends to continue this arrangement. 

Mr. Mountain. Mr. Young, did this Foreign Affairs Personnel 
Advisory Group ever meet ? 

Mr. Youne. No, it never met. 

Mr. Mountarn. Can you tell us why it did not? 

Mr. Young. There did not seem to ‘h any reason for it to meet. 

Mr. Mountain. This group was to advise with you on the problems 
connected with the developing of legislative proposals to be prepared 
for the first session of the 84th Congress, to check the work of your 
task force as it went along, also, oa it is your testimony that there 
was no need for it ? 

Mr. Youna. I believe that the functions of the group were set forth 
in the letter which you have already put in the record—I believe it 
was introduced in the record, was it not, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Mounvarn. Yes. 

Mr. Youne. From the President, a copy of which you have handed 
me. And I call your attention to the paragraph on page 2, which 
indicates the functions which that group will have. 

First, advise Mr. Young with respect to certain fundamental policy 
questions which must be answered before a start can be made in 
a firm legislation in administrative planning. That is the 

rst. 

Second function: When the legislative administrative plans have 
been drafted, to supply the complete and detailed framework of the 
proposed foreign affairs personnel system, the group will furnish its 
opinions and advise on such proposals prior to their submission to 
me for approval. In the interim, Mr. Young will consult with mem- 
bers of the group as may be necessary from time to time. 

The group was not called into being—the three public members were 
never appointed ; it never met asa group. Of course, I conferred with 
these various officers named here from time to time as we moved 
along on this project. 

The principal reasons that there was no need for the group to meet 
were: We had not developed at any point these fundamental policy 
questions in such shape and in such form that we felt we needed the 
advice of this group before drafting legislation. And secondly, of 
course, inasmuch as that had never been accomplished, legislation had 
not been drafted for a foreign affairs system, the second function 
was out. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, just in point of time: This letter from the White 
House came right in the middle of the Wriston Committee’s study ; is 
that right? 

Mr. Youne. This was April 1954, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Harpy. This Wriston Committee, I believe, began its work in 
March and reported in May ? 

Mr. Youne. That is right, just before the end of their deliberations, 

Mr. Harpy. In effect, insofar as the outward appearance of the 
thing was concerned, this letter put you back in business? 

Mr. Youne. I was not out of business, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let us put it this way: This letter spelled out in 
considerable detail the areas of your jurisdiction and gave you a lot 
of authority, and gave you a lot of responsibility. 

Mr. Young. I think it merely reflected what the existing situation 
was. 

Mr. Harpy. Why was it needed if you were not out of business and 
if you did not entertain any fear that you were going out of business, 
which you testified was 

Mr. Youne. I beg to differ with you in that remark, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. We will get into that matter later on, but there was in 
this letter a proposal for the development of legislation to be ready 
by the beginning of the 84th Congress. I think I remember that. 

Mr. Youna. Yes; that is what it says; I think Mr. Mountain said 
that when he read the letter. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, what was the purpose of this letter ? 

Mr. Youne. Well, I think the purpose of the letter was merely to 
reflect what the existing situation was; if there were any doubts in 
anybody’s mind, in these agencies with which we were dealing, they 
would be resolved, and it did make provisions for an advisory group 
when such would be necessary. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Young, you are the President’s personnel ad- 
viser, the overall top man, insofar as the White House is concerned 
with respect to Federal personnel. Now, letters of this kind do not 
just jump out of the President’s mind. 

Mr. Youna. He was very much interested in this area. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not doubt that he was very much interested; of 
course he was; I am sure he was interested. But is it not true that the 
idea of this letter was conceived in your own mind and presented to 
the President ? 

Mr. Youna. Let me stop and think now, Mr. Chairman. Certainly 
it must have seemed desirable at that time to have a clarification or 
reflection of what the existing situation was, because a great deal 
of attention, as you know, was being focused on the Wriston Commit- 
tee. There was no question of our having gone out of business; we 
were very much in business, and we will be very glad to produce 
the records to demonstrate that. We were working in all kinds of 
areas on this overseas personnel management problem. Now, this 
particular letter certainly clarified-—— 

Mr. Harpy (interposing). There is no doubt about that, but will you 
get back to my question ? 

Mr. Young. Well, I thought your question was as to the need for 
this 

Mr. Harpy. No; my question was, Mr. Young, was not this letter 
conceived in your own mind, or the need for it conceived in your own 
mind ? 
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Mr. Youne. Well, I think that undoubtedly the basis for this letter 
came out of my mind; whether I thought of it first or somebody else, 
I do not recall. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course you know that the President is not going to 
initiate a letter of this kind without somebody having stimulated it. 

Mr. Youne. Oh, I am quite sure that is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, here is another question: Did you participate in 
the drafting of this letter yourself? 

Mr. Youne. Oh, I am sure I did. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you recall whether this is the original draft that was 
presented to the President ? 

Mr. Youna. I do not have any idea. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not? 

Mr. Youna. I do not remember. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you recall whether the President may have signed 
a previous draft that was subsequently withdrawn and this was sub- 
stituted for it? 

Mr. Youne. I frankly do not remember, Mr. Chairman. I will be 
glad to search our files and see. I just do not remember. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe Mr. Winslow’s memory is better than yours. 
Do you remember whether this was a substitute for the original ? 

Mr. Wrnstow. Mr. Chairman, I do not know. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know whether 

Mr. Youne (interposing). There are many—and certainly this 
would not be an unusual situation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not mean to infer that I had any idea it was an 
unusual situation; I am merely trying to establish what took place. 

Mr. Youne. Well, as to how many drafts, may I comment on the 
fact as to how many drafts might be submitted within the White Hose 
to the President for signature, it seems to me is hardly a matter for 
consideration, here. 

Mr. Harpy. There are 1 or 2 little aspects of this which I think 
might have some pertinence: One was whether this was actually the 
first draft the President signed, and whether he had signed the draft 
that was withdrawn and this was substituted for it; and your testi- 
mony is that you do not know? 

Mr. Youne. I do not remember on that, Mr. Chairman, and if I 
was fully aware of what the facts were at that time I would have 
very serious reservations about its significance. 

Mr. Harpy. In any event, you think you participated in the drafting 
of this letter, and approved of it before it was submitted to the Presi- 
dent for his signature? 

Mr. Youne. Oh, I am sure I did, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all I need on that question. 

I think this is a good stopping point and we will resume the hearing 
at 1:30 p. m. 

(At 12 noon, a recess was taken until 1: 30 p. m. of the same day. ) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 1:30 p. m., Hon. Porter Hardy, 
Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

Mr. Young, will you come on back up, please, sir. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF PHILIP YOUNG, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, AND ADVISER TO THE PRESIDENT ON 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH E. WINS- 
LOW, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT; AND JOHN M. .CARROLL, 
STAFF ASSISTANT 


Mr. Mountarn. Mr. Young, we were discussing the role of this 
advisory group of which you were chairman. In testimony before 
this committee on March 16, 1954, Mr. DuFlon outlined for the com- 
mittee the kinds of problems this group was to deal with. I would 
like to read his remarks on that point : 

Now, in trying to develop some of these questions that will need resolution as 
we go along, we will have to at some point come to our advisory group and ask 
that determinations be made on such questions as these: 

Should the new statute be an amendment of the Foreign Service Act of 1946; 
or should it be a new statute completely? Should it be detailed like the Foreign 
Service Act or should it be broad and general? 

Should the personnel system cover domestic personnel of the State Depart- 
ment? Should it consider domestic personnel of other foreign affairs agencies 
such as USIA and FOA—overseas personnel of other agencies—Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare? 

Mr. Mowunratn. In view of the fact that you have stated, Mr. 
Young, that there was no need for this advisory group to meet, is it 
your statement that none of these problems had arisen or have arisen 
which called for consideration by this advisory group ¢ 

Mr. Youne. Well, I have not considered that there have been such 
problems or such a function for that group to perform as outlined in 
the President’s letter, and therefore the group has not been called. 
In my opinion there has been no need to call it. 

Mr. Mountain. I am not sure I understand your answer. 

Mr. Younea. The terms of reference for the calling of the advisory 
group are outlined in the President’s letter, and in my opinion there 
has been no need to call it to meet the type of situation referred to 
in the President’s letter. 

Mr. Mountarn. Was the type of situation referred to in the Presi- 
dent’s letter the same as referred to in Mr. DuFlon’s testimony ? 

Mr. Youna. Let us go back to the President’s letter and read that. 
The first function of the group, according to the President’s letter, 
was to advise me with respect to certain fundamental policy questions 
which must be answered before a start can be made in drafting firm 
legislation and administrative plans. 

Mr. Mountarn. Were these things mentioned by Mr. DuF lon, that 
kind of fundamental policy questions, in your view ? 

Mr. Youne. These certainly deal with fundamental policy ques- 
tions, but the real problem is not whether they are fundamental policy 
questions but the order in which you take them up in the course of 
your studies. 

Mr. Mountarn. As of March 1954 the timing for them had not 
come ? 

Mr. Youne. A good deal of work and thought were given to all 
aspects of this problem, but for this kind of advisory group you would 
not convene it until you are up to the point where you are close to 
putting into final form your firm legislation, in my opinion. 
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Mr. Mountain. That was the second task given them, to review 
legislation ? 

Mr. Youne. No; that is the first function. The second one comes 
after the drafting of the legislation which incorporates a complete 
and detailed framework of a foreign affairs system. 

Mr. Mountatn. Any questions which had to be settled up to now 
on this whole area did not fall within the work of an advisory group? 

Mr. Youna. In my opinion, it was not necessary to convene this 
advisory group. I was consulting with the Government members 
listed in this letter as necessary, although the three public members 
were never appointed, so that I had the benefit of the advice of these 
people listed even in the stages we are talking about. 

If I may make just one comment, Mr. Chairman, I always have a 
sincere desire not to call advisory groups just for the sake of calling 
them unless there is a real function and service to be performed. 

Mr. Harpy. This advisory group was your brain child. You pro- 

osed it. You wrote the terms of reference yourself. Now, you must 
ata had in mind that there would be some use for it when you pre- 
pared that letter. You must have had in mind that there would be 
some policy questions that would have to be decided that you would 
need the advice and assistance of these people on. 

I asked you earlier whether your task force had gone out of busi- 
ness, or something to that effect, and you said it was very much alive 
but you said it was not sufficiently alive that you felt a need to call 
the very committee you had proposed yourself to advise you on policy 
matters; is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Youna. I think it is a misinterpretation of the purpose. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you give me a proper interpretation of it? 

Mr. Young. I gave it this morning. 

Mr. Harpy. I did not understand it. 

Mr. Youngs. I will attempt to give it again. 

We had a task force that was working all during the period we were 
talking about, and the survey is still moving ahead, it has never lapsed. 
It is very possible—in fact likely—that this advisory group will be 
called at such time as they can be of assistance in reaching a final 
conclusion as to our foreign affairs system. As the chairman of this 
group, for which provision was made by the President in this letter, 
I saw no need to call it together at any stage up to this time in the 
course of this survey to help us with respect to fundamental policy 
questions, and I see no need to call it together until such time as we 
could arrive at a fairly firm plan and approach conclusions within the 
executive branch as to how we were going to deal with this whole 
problem area. 

Mr. Meapver. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a suggestion. 
Maybe Mr. Young can either agree with me or disagree with me. I 
think frequently we have these public commissions and public com- 
mittees with big names drawn from industry or education or else- 
where, and in the meantime the people in the executive branch of the 
Government who are working here day in and day out dream up what- 
ever they want to dream up, and then they get this public commission 
or committee together as a kind of sendoff to give it more respect than 
it would have coming from day-to-day people in the Government. 
They have not had anything to send off yet, so they have had no occa- 
sion to get this committee together to send off the program. 
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Mr. Harpy. Do you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Youne. Not more than to say I think you are greatly under- 
rating the caliber and ability of the members of the executive branch. 

Mr. Harpy. You did that yourself. You provided for this group. 
We did not do that. Mr. Meader did not do that. You set it up 
yourself, it was your dream, and you have never used it. 

Mr. Young. Not yet. 

Mr. Harpy. Not yet, and when was it provided for? A year anda 
half ago. And Dr. Wriston comes with his committee and accom- 
plishes his job in 2 months. 

Mr. Youna. A little over 2 months. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, 2 months and 7 or 8 days. 

Mr. Youna. February through May. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Mr. Youna. I wish we had had the same concentration of effort and 
the same numbers of people working on our project during that same 
period. We would be further ahead today. 

Mr. Harpy. Is the committee to understand you did not think it 
was sufficiently important to get enough people assigned on this thing? 

Mr. Youne. When you are operating in this field, Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure you have found out, there are just so many people who are 
available. 

Mr. Harpy. Dr. Wriston could come and get all the people neces- 
sary to do the work in 2 months, and you could not find them in all 
the existing Government agencies in a year and a half? 

Mr. Youne. Our project continued during all that period of time. 
My statement merely indicated that if we had had as much concentra- 
tion of effort and people working on this particular phase as the Wris- 
ton Committee had, perhaps we would have made more progress. 
When you talk about the work of the Wriston Committee you are talk- 
ing about a narrow, limited field, and we are talking about the overall 
situation. 

Mr. Harpy. Your adjectives are pretty good when you can bring 
the work of the Wriston Committee down to such a narrow scope. I 
grant it did not have as much scope as you undertook, but the Wriston 
Committee came up with matters relating to those two areas of the 
State Department and Foreign Service. But to get back to this ques- 
tion of the utilization of this Committee, I am having a little trouble 
understanding why the committee was set up unless, as Mr. Meader 
suggested, it was to serve as window dressing when you found it 
necessary to have their backing. 

Mr. Young. I object to that interpretation being placed on it. 

Mr. Harpy. You can object. That is the way I interpret it. 

Mr. Youne. Except for the three public members every one was a 
responsible official of the executive branch. 

Mr. Harpy. What I have said is no reflection on the executive 
branch. 

Mr. Youna. I think your associate was indicating it was window 
dressing even to get responsible officials of the executive branch to sit 
on it. 

Mr. Mraprer. I was suggesting that sometimes people in the execu- 
tive branch have already made up their minds what they want to do, 
but to give it a little better prestige before the Congress and the peo- 
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ple, they create a committee of people prominent in public life and 
people from the executive branch and use that as a sounding board to 
get more steam behind their program than they could develop if they 
did not have that device. I am not sure that is what you had in mind 
in setting up this advisory group. 

Mr. Youne. It certainly is not what we had in mind in setting it 
up. 

"hs Mraper. It merely occurred to me that one reason the group did 
not meet might be because you had not formalized your program that 
you wanted to put over, 

Mr. Youne. I think you will have to give us more credit for trying 
to do a sincere job than you are. Certain agencies have gone out and 
hired outside management or consulting firms. 

Mr. Meaper. That is true. 

Mr. Harpy. And sometimes they have not used them after hiring 
them. 

Mr. Meaper. Was there not any discussion as to who these three 
public men would be? Has not anyone suggested names? 

Mr. Youna. I think we have had discussions from time to time as 
to possible nominations of candidates. No conclusion was reached. 

Mr. Meaper. The text of the letter indicates that here is a very 
difficult problem in need of immediate action. The letter creating the 
advisory group sounds as though it meant business, as though some- 
thing was going to happen, and here a year and a half has gone by 
and the three public members have never been named. 

Mr. Youne. That is right, the three public members have never 
been named and the group has never been called together, principally 
because there was no need within the terms of reference in the Presi- 
dent’s letter to call the group together. 

Mr. Meaprer. Why should this have been promulgated in April 
1954 and not carried out? It seems to me if you did not need a group 
of this kind in April 1954 you would not have made a public state- 
ment about creating one until there was need to create it. 

Mr. Young. I do not think that follows at all. You might make 
provision for such a group. There certainly has not been any pub- 
licity given to it by us. Where they got the letter, I do not know, 
but if you want to publicize it, that is all right with us. We are 
willing to talk about it at any time. 

Mr. Harpy. The existence of that letter was not a secret, because 
this publication, the United States Information Agency News, referred 
to it as long ago as August 1954. 

To get back to this question of need for such a group, I am intrigued 
by the manner in which the responsibility of this advisory group was 
discussed, “before a start can be made in drafting firm legislation and 
administrative plans.” That was the first instruction, before a start 
could be made. You did make a start in drafting legislation, did 
you not ? 

Mr. Youna. We certainly made a number of starts in terms of at- 
tempting to pull together the concepts of the Foreign Affairs Service 
and in quite a variety of forms, I might add, of which at least one 
form was in terms of legislative language or something of that sort. 


But, as you know, a — of draft legislation can go through much 
discussion and many changes. 
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Mr. Harpy. I am very familiar with that, but nevertheless, in any 

iece of legislation that involves any complicated areas such as were 
involved in this case, you certainly need to have some rather clear 
policy considerations formulated before you start drafting it even in 
the roughest form. 

Mr. Youne. In this kind of complicated area that includes con- 
siderable discussion with the other interested departments and agen- 
cies and persons involved. 

Mr. Harpy. Let us pinpoint that. Do you want the committee to 
understand that you decide all these policies that went into the draft 
legislation, at least one piece of which was in pretty detailed form? 
Do you want the committee to understand you personally passed on 
these policies or that you had the advice and assistance of other indi- 
viduals in top positions in the Government in deciding these policies? 

Mr. Young. This is still at the level of being in a staff discussion 
at that point. I have never been asked to approve any piece of legis- 
lation for a foreign affairs system, and before I approved it myself 
I would not take it before such an advisory group. 

Mr. Harpy. You know as well as I do that no one will draft com- 
plicated legislation without guidelines as to policy considerations, 
and certainly there had to be guidelines to draft the legislation a copy 
of which I have in my hand. 

Mr. Youne. I do not know what you have in your hand. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe we will come to it. I got it out of your shop. 

Mr. Youne. I do not know how you got it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, we got it. You want me to believe you did prac- 
tically nothing, and yet we have a complete bill that came out of 
your shop. 

Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman, I think, again, you are misconstruing 
my remarks or, at least, the intent of my remarks. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, 1 hope you will clear up your intent because, 
frankly, I think you are leading us around in a circle, and I wish you 
would be a little more responsive. 

Mr. Younea. Well, I will be just as responsive as I know how. I 
think the point is this: We have been working along on this Foreign 
Affairs Service program. We have developed many concepts and 
many ideas and many theories. They have taken a variety of differ- 
ent forms and, eventually, you have one form there in front of you 
and what date that was or what point it represented in our thinking, 
I have no idea. 

We are still discussing the concepts and the approaches to this 
Foreign Affairs Service matter at a staff level—-my staff—and the 
staff of the other interested departments and agencies. We do not yet 
have, and have not produced a draft bill for a Foreign Affairs Serv- 
ice—a single consolidated Foreign Affairs Service—which is what 
I think you and I are both talking about at this stage, and which has 
come to me for any kind of approval or which could be transmitted 
formally to any of the other departments and agencies for their 
opinion through the regular Bureau of the Budget clearance pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not think you and I have any difficulty on that 
particular point. 

Mr. Younc. May I just add one more comment? 
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Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Young. In other words, at that stage I wanted them, as set 
forth in this letter, to advise me and to advise the President through 
the personnel advisory group after we had a firm draft and after the 
agencies had a chance to work on this. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you telling me that either your legislative drafts- 
man or the people who put in the hours and hours of work which 
went into drafting this particular document here which has some 25 
or 30 pages, or more than that, I expect, of legal paper—are you telling 
me or will you tell me where they got their guidelines of policy to 
put into that bill, or whether they wasted their efforts without any 
direction at all? 

The thing you are talking about is the second step in the function of 
your advisory group as set forth in the letter of the President. 

Mr. Youne. No. Iam talking about both of them at the same time. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not know how you can talk about both of them at 
the same time. It is very definitely set forth that after your legislation 
has been drafted it should go through the usual procedure of approval 
before it is submitted to the Congress. That is about the size of cer- 
tain aspects of it, and the first part of it has to do with the policies 
involved in drafting legislation. I have had a little bit of exeprience 
up here in regard to these matters and have had assistance from people 
in the executive department in drafting complicated legislation. I 
know a little bit about it. I cannot conceive, in the drafting of com- 
plicated legislation like this, of calling on the legislative draftsman 
and telling him “you go ahead, and write out a piece of legislation,” 
without giving him the policy guidelines at all. 

Mr. Young. I think, perhaps, part of the difficulty here, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the difference in approach because many times in the execu- 
tive branch when the staff people and your research group are work- 
ing on a particular project, it will be put up in the form of a draft 
bill or the draft of an Executive order, or something else of that kind 
as a matter of form to see what it looks like, and to see how it works out. 

That does not mean it is ready to go to the Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. Neither would it mean that the group which is supposed 
to advise you in the initiation of legislation would come up with the 
final recommendation. 

Mr. Youna. I certainly would not want to convene this kind of a 
high-level group in order to talk about something which was still 
being pulled back and forth, and turned around on a staff discussion 
level. Certainly the guidelines that went into the original undoubtedly 
represented staff thinking on the part of my staff, and on the part of 
other staffs. 

Mr. Harpy. If you arrogated to yourself the authority for exercis- 
ing functions of your advisory committee it seems to me that you 
went a long way to completely nullify the letter which you had 
caused to be prepared for the signature of the President. 

Mr. Youne. I can hardly agree with that kind of a statement. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, I would not expect you to agree with me. 
That is the place where you and I happen to exercise our independent 
judgment. ; 

Mr. Youne. I do not know how you can sharpen up your policy 
considerations until you have had adequate staff work and planning 
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and analysis. This group is not going to convene and out of a clear 
sky say “these are the policy considerations.” There is a lot of ade- 
quate staff work needed before that. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I do not know how 

Mr. Youna. I have never heard so many comments, Mr. Chairman, 
with respect to why one did not call a committee that one thought one 
did not need. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I cannot understand quite why one would pro- 
te to set up a committee that one did not anticipate he was going to 
need. 

Mr. Young. I think we will need it. 

Mr. Harpy. In the next administration ? 

Mr. Youne. Well, when I am testifying before you, then, we will 
see. 

Mr. Harpy. Frankly, I am afraid that at the rate you are going you 
will not need it in this administration. 

Mr. Youne. That may well be. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to start a line of ques- 
tioning, if you think it is already over the dam, but we have been talk- 
ing about the mechanics here, and I would like to get into some sub- 
stance of the matter. 

Mr. Young. I think that would be well. 

Mr. Meaper. I think we ought to try to ascertain the problems in- 
volved. Have you come to any conclusion in your own mind in the 
discussion with your staff that all of these overseas people ought to be 
ea into a single service? 

r. Youn. Well, I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Mraper. That is your major problem right off the bat; is it 
not ? 

Another problem is whether you will have several personnel systems, 
or whether you will have an integrated personnel system. 

Mr. Harpy. Is not that a major policy question ? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. He cannot decide that by himself. He has an advisory 
group that he has not appointed to help him decide that. 

Mr. Mraprr. He has some policy functions himself as personnel 
adviser to the President. 

_ Mr. Youne. May I reply to your question by saying that let us keep 
= a the scope, again, of the survey for which my office is respon- 
sible. 

During the course of this period that we are talking about, in- 
cluding up to the present time, or up until yesterday, we have been 
working on home leave, on retirement, for citizens overseas, and re- 
tirement for Panamanians; on a retirement system for aliens; on 
overseas health and medical services; on housing of United States 
civilians overseas; on alien personnel management with the Civil 
Service Commission; on the extension of the competitive civil-service 
overseas; on a career category of information officer for the USIA, 
and the present problems with respect to personnel administration in 
the Panama Canal Zone as a result of the recent treaty negotiated 
by the State Department. All of these are part of the overall surveys 
which we are making, and on which we have been working. Parts of 
this have already been completed by Congress, and on many of them 
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we have taken administrative action. On others, they are at various 
stages of development going along the line. 

The question of the ‘Foreign Service and the relationship of these 
personnel systems in FOA, or what was FOA but now ICA, and 
USIA, is something w hich we have been concentrating on during 
the last few months since the turn of the year. It has been our 
feeling that the long-range objective in this whole area of the conduct 
of foreign affairs should be eventually either a uniform personnel 
system for the conduct of foreign affairs and for which you saw con- 
siderable support in Mr. Lourie’s original letter and for which there 
was general support from the Wriston committee, and the question, 
if that is the objective—I am not sure we disagree as to the objective 
here—as to how we ought to go about reaching it, and in what order, 
and in what way. 

As I testified last March, we felt that the best approach was the 
evolutionary approach here, and not the revolutionary approach, and 
that we should start out doing two things. First, eliminate diffi- 
culties and remedy deficiencies in the existing systems. Most of those 
fall in the area of these other parts of study which I was just talking 
about being applied across the board, and which area has made great 
progress. 

Secondly, how do we get a relationship between these systems and 
uniformity of standards, greater flexibility, the transferability of 
personnel and common benefits and retirement and that sort of thing. 

The thought in mind is that the more you can bring them together 
in a planned relationship, the easier it will be as a natural evolution 
goes along to consolidate them eventually into one system for the 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand that your approach to the major 
policy question was through the back door, and that you decided that 
you would work on the ‘other before you attempted to dispose of 
your major policy question ? 

Mr. Meader started off by asking you about the broad policy with 
respect to tying together these various foreign functions and organi- 
zations, but you got into a discussion of the different retirement 
benefits, and matters of that nature which are, in effect, merely fringe 
areas which touch only indirectly the major problem that is involved 
in your top operating policy ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Youne. I am not sure I understand exactly what you are 
driving at, but if you mean if the foreign service system or basic 
policy and the various things I have cited here—is that your question ’ 

Mr. Harpy. The very things you have cited here seem to me to be 
incidental to your major policy decision as to whether you are going 
to integrate these foreign operated agencies into a system where 
there are comparable services, and into a ‘system of interchangeability ? 

Mr. Youne. What we are talking about here affects thousands and 
thousands more Government employees than the number we are talk- 
ing about in the Foreign Service, because it affects all the other 
systems in the civil service overseas, and the territories, as well. 

I think I read in the newspapers where you were going abroad, 
and I would hope that you would inquire into how people feel about 
the importance of these items on that trip, because I think that con- 
cerns them very much. 
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Mr. Harpy. From a morale standpoint they are tremendously 
important, and from the standpoint of the individual they are 
important. However, they are secondary to your major policy con- 
siderations, it seems to me as to whether you are going to integrate 

or whether you will make uniform application of a retirement policy. 

Mr. Youna. No. They are all part and parcel of the same picture. 
These happen to have broader application than the Foreign Affairs 
Service. 

Mr. Meaper. From what you have said, Mr. Young, I am begin- 
ning to wonder if there is not something more than personnel i involved 
here, and that is organizational structure. 

Until Reorganization Plan 8 became effective and which, inci- 
dentally, I opposed 

Mr. Younea. Yes; I recall that. 

Mr. Meaper. Until Reorganization Plan No. 8 became effective, the 
USIA, or the Information Agency, was a part of the State Depart- 
ment. Until Reorganization Plan 7 became effective, a part of what 
is now or was FOA was an integral part of the State Department. 
As to the Inter-American Affairs, and the point 4 program, those 
were transferred out of the State Department, and are referred to 
now as ICA, which is the 1955 name of the aid program. 

It has gotten back into the State Department, but I understand 
it is going to become departmentalized so that it will not be integrated 
within the Department. I would like to know if I am correct about 
that. 

Mr. Youna. Yes; I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Meaper. With that background I am just wondering if the 
whole prob!em of personnel and the different treatment of personnel 
problems would not evaporate if these various functions were inte- 
grated in the Department of State. 

Mr. Youna. I am afraid it is not quite so simple as that. 

Mr. Meaper. It is one step above the personnel system, and I do 
not know whether you would have anything to say about that or not. 

Mr. Young. I suppose we could sit here and argue as to which 
would be the leading factor in this, and whether we should handle 
the organizational aspects of this kind of situation first, or the per- 
sonnel aspects first, or both of them together at the same time. 

There are, undoubtedly, organizational problems here, and you are 
quite right about it. You have been a student of them for many 
years, and are certainly much more expert in that area than I am. 
On the other hand, your personnel relationships, through personnel 
policy, can create a flexibility and transferability between systems ; 
you can create common standards and create common provisions for 
recruitment and training and all the other things which can apply 
to all of them without changing the organizational setup, as long 
as you have responsible people ce out those standards in the 
different systems and agencies. I do not think you have to change 
the organizational setup here in order to accomplish the personnel 
objec tives. I think that can be done anyw ay. 

Mr. Meaper. I would not even think that anyone would seriously 
consider that, but if the organizational setup was arranged in and 
of itself for its own benefits, then the personnel system would follow, 
as a matter of course; would it not? 
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Mr. Youne. Well, it really has not followed as a matter of course 
in the past, as between the Foreign Service and the Civii Service 
in the State Department itself, for example. They have operated 
side by side, as you know, but the fact that they are in the same organ- 
ization did not necessarily bring them any closer together until the 
Wriston recommendations were adopted. 

Mr. Meraper. Before USIA was removed from the State Depart- 
ment, were the personnel in the Information Agency treated the same 
as the State Department personnel ? 

Mr. Youne. I do not know; I was not here. I mean I just do not 
recall. Mr. Winslow can answer that. 

Mr. Mraper. I thought that perhaps in your study of this question 
that would have been one of the things you would have been paying 
some attention to. You more or less have to go into the background 
of prior personnel practices in order to understand what ought to be 
done about the future; do you not? 

Mr. Youna. We have been trying to look ahead into the future 
as rapidly as possible, despite the comments of the chairman on this 
question. 

Mr. Harpy. I wish you had more progress to show for it. 

Mr. MeAper. Perhaps you operate differently than other people, 
but do you not have to know something about what you have and 
how it got that way before you can decide what should be done? 

Mr. Youne. Yes; but what we have and what we are dealing with 
now in trying to correct is not the same as it was before Reorganiza- 
tion Plans 7 and 8 came into effect. 

Mr. Meaper. I think the Information Agency had a kind of auton- 
omy within the Department of State but I assume that the personnel 
procedures of the Departenentt applied to the Information Agency. 
Perhaps they did not. 

Mr. Youne. Well, I can readily find that answer. I just do not 
happen to know it now. 

Mr. Meaper. Certainly, at the time the Wriston committee’s recom- 
mendations were put into effect, the line of demarcation between the 
classified service and foreign service pretty well evaporated, or at 
least did in part; did it not? 

Mr. Youne. Well, it is still being worked out. There are some 
difficulties in problems there which have not been solved yet. 

Mr. Mraper. However, that is in process? 

Mr. Young. It is in process, and in the right direction and moving 
ahead, and we are for it. 

Mr. Meaper. The fact that these functions were within one depart- 
ment at least had a tendency to create uniform personnel practices, 
departmentwide, and more so than if they were completely autono- 
mous; is that not true? 

Mr. Younes. I do not think that necessarily follows, but really, I 
could not tell you in any detail as to whether it caused more friction 
having the two systems within the Department or more standardized 
practices. Certainly the handling of civil-service people was done 
according to the civil-service rules and regulations and the handling 
of your Foreign Service was done under different regulations and it 
has been so handled all the way along the line. 

This change, I think, is certainly a great step forward. There is no 
doubt about that. 
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Mr. Meaner. I do not want to belabor the point, but I do not think 
we would have any difficulty in agreeing that integrating the func- 
tions within a single head would facilitate the establishment of uni- 
form personnel practices. 

Mr. Youne. Well, it could, but I do not think it is necessary to do 
that in order to get a good personnel program. It can be done without 
that. 

Mr. Harpy. We had better get back to our original line of thinking, 
but before we do that, I just want to make this one observation : 

In this discussion with Mr. Meader, as I recall it, Mr. Young, you 
made the observation that it was not necessary to change the organiza- 
tional setup in order to accomplish a personnel objective. However, 
the question which has not been cleared up to my way of thinking is 
the determination as to what the personnel objectives are. That is the 
thing which we were exploring previously, and how that determination 
was made, and whether the policy considerations involved in deter- 
mining these broad personnel objectives were settled by yourself with- 
out consultation with others, or whether it was considered unnecessary 
to establish a committee that you had at one time thought was neces- 
sary, or how those policy objectives and those personnel objectives were 
determined. That is the thing that I find myself still hanging in 
midair on, but I doubt whether we could accomplish very much by 
pursuing it further. 

Mr. Youne. May I just comment on that, Mr. Chairman, to this 
effect: We are hanging in midair, too, because certainly there are no 
final policy decisions which have been made with respect to this area 
that we are discussing. 

Mr. Meaper. Referring to certain of the fringe items which you 
mentioned such as housing and retirement, and so on, what are the 
problems in regard to those, and on which you need to determine 
policy ¢ 

Mr. Younc. Well, I think the chairman is quite correct in stating 
that there is a policy question involved as to what the ultimate objective 
is or what system you are going to have for handling personnel who 
are engaged in the conduct of the foreign affairs of the United States. 
Let us assume for the moment that we can differentiate, as I did, 
this morning, between agencies which have extensions of their domes- 
tic affairs abroad and those agencies which are engaged in the conduct 
of foreign affairs, which I think is a reasonable distinction. <A policy 
decision ultimately would have to be made as to whether you are going 
to have in the Federal establishment a single personnel system for 
the foreign affairs people or agencies, and whether you are going to 
have a different personnel system for each of the agencies or inde- 
pendent components, shall we say, of agencies which are engaged in 
some aspects of this business, and whether you are going to push any 
of these into the Foreign Service, or keep that inviolate in the sense 
of its present existence and individuality, or whether you are going 
to have just one overall system—and you might even have two overall 
systems, 

For example, you have a Foreign Service now which is engaged 
basically in the conduct of diplomatic affairs and related activities, 
and then you have these other agencies such as the Information Agency 
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and the ICA which in many ways—and I do not want to get involved 
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again in this question of specialists versus generalists, if I can avoid 
it—but where these other agencies have a more specialized area of 
operation in many ways than the Foreign Service. It is conceivable 
to me that you could have a personnel system which woud parallel 
the Foreign Service, for example, to take care of these other personnel 
groups. 

Now, whether you would want ultimately to combine those two into 
one, it seems to me that it would be a question of seeing how it worked 
out over a period of time. I think you have to feel your way in this 
matter to some extent. 

Mr. Harpy. After all, is not this question of policy determination 
with respect to whether there will be one overall foreign personnel 
system or two or how many—is not that a little more involved than a 
mere decision as to what is the soundest process or policy in the long 
run? Has not our recent history been somewhat affected by political] 
and personal considerations—more than political, but personal con- 
siderations—when he have seen certain agencies go into the State 
Department and go out of the State Department? We have seen them 
when they were a part of the functions of the Secretary of State, and 
we have seen them divorced from the Secretary of State as, for in- 
stance, the Information Agency and the FOA operations. 

I can recall when functions have been taken away from the Depart- 
ment of State because of personal considerations and considerations 
involving the people who were responsible at the top. I am sure you 
recall some such situations, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meapver. The hearings on Reorganization Plans 7 and 8 indi- 
cated that. I believe it was Mr. Johnson who for a very short time 
headed the Information Agency and who said he did not want to be 
the subordinate of anybody. He wanted to run his own show, and he 
wanted to be free from some of the personnel procedures of the State 
Department in order that he could hire these outstanding writers, and 
so on. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. We have had some prima donnas down 
there who, either through personal considerations or otherwise, 
transcended your overall consideration of what good personnel prac- 
tices might have been. The fact of the matter is I suspect that Mr. 
Stassen would not want to operate under Mr. Dulles, and that might 
have had something to do with the reorganization plan that took FOA 
out of the State Department. I do not know, but I have some reason 
to think that that might have had a bearing on it. It would not be 
surprising to me, because we have had similar situations arise prior 
to that time under the previous administration. 

Mr. Meaper. Yes; during the war we had many of them. 

Mr. Harpy. We have had lots of them. 

I am just wondering, Mr. Young, how in the face of these practical 
problems, you can develop, unless you do have the help of some big 
name outside people, personnel policies. 

Mr. Youne. Do you think we should hire an outside firm ? 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I would not recommend it at the moment but 
maybe you could do better than you are doing now. 

Mr. Youna. We can always do better. 

Mr. Harpy. But, the point I was trying to bring about is this: 
These fundamental policy questions which are involved in a deter: 
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mination as to what is the best course to take with respect to per- 
sonnel policy and to what extent it should be integrated, and what 
should ie brought into a single program, and whether there should 
be two programs, or whatnot, those things are colored by practical 
considerations which involve individuals and there is not any way 
to get rid of it completely, I do not think. 

Mr. Youne. I think you always have to deal with the problem of 
individuals. 

Mr. Harpy. You may proceed, Mr. Mountain. Let us get back 
on the track. 

Mr. Meaper. I think we are on the track, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. No; we are not exactly on the track, but we are in a 
field where you and I could go a long way and never get through. 
However, I do not know whether we would arrive at any decision with 
Mr. Young. 

He would disagree with both of us, and we would disagree with each 
other. 

Mr. Mraper. We want to find out what he thinks in regard to the 
problems involved and what he thinks the problems are. This matter 
was given to him over 2 years ago, and we would like to know what 
policy questions he has to solve before he can recommend any specific 
program. I do not think a committee of Congress should necessarily 
be excluded from the question of policy. 

Mr. Youne. We would be delighted to have your help. 

Mr. Harpy. You would not even call on your own advisory group, 
and therefore I know you are not going to call on us. 

Mr. Younes. Oh, but you are right here. 

Mr. Mountain. Mr. Young, just to sum up a couple of points which 
have been made, and set this question in its context, I believe your 
statement is that the Foreign Affairs Advisory Group was formed or 
was provided for on April 6 in the Presidential letter and that one 
of its tasks was to review policy questions preparatory to framing 
raft legislation which was to be presented to the Congress early in 
the Ist session of the 84th Congress. 

I will hand you the letter of July 9, 1954, which you wrote to Mr. 
Dulles in commenting on the work of the Wriston committee, and 
refer you to the last or next to the last paragraph in that letter. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

THE WHITE HOvsgE, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. OC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I appreciate your letter of June 22, 1954, with which you 
enclosed a copy of the report of the Public Committee on Personnel. 

I join you in believing that the basic recommendations of the committee are 
excellent. Successful implementation of the suggested improvements should 
make for a stronger and more effective Foreign Service. 

Without attempting to comment in detail, I would like to make several specific 
comments : 

1. In carrying through the new lateral entry program, I believe you will agree 
that the Department has an obligation to accord full and equitable treatment 
to those civil-service employees who are unable or unwilling to enter the Foreign 
Service. 

2. I wish to endorse, in particular, the committee’s proposal to amend section 
517 of the Foreign Service Act so as to permit the Department of State to draw 
on other Government agencies in staffing the expanded Foreign Service officer 
corps. I believe the Nation’s interests are best served by removing artificial 
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barriers to the movement of competent people within the Federal service as a 
whole. Such a provision, far from being a threat to the career idea, represents, 
in my judgment, a positive application of the career principle. 

8. Subject to further study, I have some reservations concerning the proposed 
scholarship training program. Our own experience in employing junior profes- 
sional personnel suggests that the Government can obtain a truly representative 
and high quality cross section of American youth without resorting to a sub- 
sidized scholarship training program. Based also on civil-service experience, 
I question the desirability of establishing State quotas in connection with the 
selection of junior Foreign Service officers. 

4, The enlarged coverage of the Foreign Service officer corps suggests that 
the provisions and benefits accruing under the Foreign Service retirement system 
be carefully reexamined. 

Following its terms of reference, your public committee quite properly con- 
fined itself to the problems and needs of the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. I believe the goals you have set to strengthen the Foreign Service 
are not inconsistent with the broader objective of an improved personnel sys- 
tem for the conduct of foreign affairs referred to in the President’s letter of 
April 6, 1954. In this connection, I propose to convene the Foreign Affairs 
personnel advisory group early this fall to consider various policy proposals 
and alternatives designed to meet some of the broader personnel problems in 
this field. I presume that our new point of contact for this purpose will be 
Mr. Charles E. Salzman whom you have designated to carry out the improved 
recommendations of the public committee. 

I would like to take this opportunity to state that the relationships that have 
existed between your public committee and its staff and the White House Foreign 
Affairs Personnel Task Force have been both cordial and helpful in our effort 
to meet the problems involved in the coexistence of several independent Federal 
personnel systems in foreign countries. The staff which you have made available 
to this task force has been most helpful. 

Sincerely, 
PuiLie YOuNG. 


T shall quote from that paragraph: 


Following its terms of reference, your Public Committee quite properly con- 
fined itself to the problems and needs of the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. I believe the goals you have set to strengthen the Foreign Service are 
not inconsistent with the broader objective of an improved personnel system for 
the conduct of foreign affairs referred to in the President’s letter of April 6, 
1954. In this connection, I propose to convene the Foreign Affairs personnel 
advisory group early this fall to consider various policy proposals and alterna- 
tives designed to meet some of the broader personnel problems in this field. 
I presume that our new point of contact for this purpose will be Mr. Charles 
EB. Saltzman whom you have designated to carry out the improved recommenda- 
tions of the Public Committee. 

I note in the last sentence of the poregreen which I have just 
quoted the word “improved” is used, and I wonder whether it was 
meant to be “approved” recommendations of the Public Committee. 

At that point, then, in July 1954, you had a different plan for 
calling this committee in the fall; is that correct, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Younea. That is what this letter states. I had no plan to call 
them other than what is stated here in this letter. May I put it this 
way ? 

Mr. Mountarn. The letter states, or implies, that there were vari- 
ous proposals of policy, and alternatives, which would be brought 
before this committee. However, presumably, there were some of 
these questions already in mind. 

Mr. Youna. Oh, yes; we had all kinds of questions in mind. 

_ Mr. Harpy. You did not have any more idea of putting those ques- 
tions to the committee at the time you wrote that letter than you did 
in calling the committee out which was provided for in the letter of 
April 6? 
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Mr. Youna. No; I object to that, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Harpy. Well, let us put it the other way around. Let us say 
you had the same idea. , 

Mr. Youna. I am always remarkably consistent, if that is the point 
you are trying to make. Certainly, at the time I wrote this July of 
1954, commenting on the Wriston recommendations, I intended to call 
this meeting together in the fall of 1954. I did not call it, and the 
basic reason why we did not call it was that there was not a need 
to call it in that we did not have our policy proposals, in my opinion, 
sharpened up to a point where it was worth while to do it. | 

We were discussing principally the Wriston recommendations dur- 
ing that period of time throughout the Executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and were attempting to help in every way we could to get 
them shaped up in order to be sent to the Congress at the last session. 

Mr. Harpy. Are we to understand, Mr. Young, that the precedence 
given to the work of the Wriston committee was the basic reason 
why your work could not be pursued in time to have legislative pro- 
posals ready for the 1st session of the 84th Congress? ae 

Mr. Youne. Our proposals for a Foreign Affairs Service, if they 
had been approved and if they had been drafted and gotten through 
the clearance procedure for all proposed legislation certainly would 
not have been ready to be sent up at the earliest before the very end 
of this last session of the Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I believe you said that the importance of the 
Wriston committee proposals took up the time of your group in check- 
ing the Wriston committee iesiscuate and this interfered with work 
which might have been done on your project. Is that correct, or do 
T misunderstand you ? 

Mr. Young. I said that during the fall of 1954 everyone was in- 
terested, as you know, in the Wriston proposals, and what was in- 
volved in them. I was involved at the time very deeply, even more 
from the Civil Service Commission approach than from the stand- 
point of my capacity as the President’s adviser, because they related 
to the civil service system and the departmental service of the State 
Department. Certainly, the push on the Wriston recommendations 
and the need for most of the qualified people in that area in the State 
Department to work on that during the time would have made it im- 
possible to beg, borrow, or steal them from the Secretary of State for 
any extensive period to work further on our overall foreign affairs 
idea. 

Mr. Harpy. Have you an estimate, Mr. Young, as to how much 
work would have been involved to bring your program up to a point 
where it could have been submitted for Bureau of the Budget clear- 
ance? How far away are you from a target? 

Mr. Young. I recall that in January 1955, our best guess was that 
we could not possibly be ready with a firm piece of draft legislation 
for clearance before May. 

Mr. Mountain. Five months away ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. I do not know what your starting point is, 
but I was pinning down January and May. | 

Mr. Mounrarn. You said January and May? 

; are Certainly in the fall we were that much farther away 
rom it. 
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Mr. Mounvratn. I believe the President’s letter stated that the 


Wriston program was to be an integral part of your work. mB a: 
Mr. Younc. We have always regarded it that way. mB 4 
Mr. Mounvain. And, the pushing of the Wriston committee as a =] oy 

smaller part of your larger project was not in conflict with this? s Ww 

Mr. Youna. No, sir; not at all. It was within the framework. We | yw 
consider it to be within the framework of our overall project and they =~ 
had their recommendations ready and they went through the regular | tj 
legislative clearance procedure in the executive branch and were sent ; 
to the Congress in January, as you know. ‘ 

Mr. Mounratn. Is it not a fact, Mr. Young, that one of the essen- pI 
tial reasons why your legislative proposals were not brought forward  ¥  o! 
arly in the 1st session of the 84th Congress was the fact that there | 
was some conflict involved between promoting two separate legisla- n 
tive proposals, 1 for the Department of State, and 1 for a compre- 7 
hensive system which would itv included the Department of State? 

Mr. Younea. If we had had such a proposal then, you would be ; m 
quite correct in making that assumption, but we did not, and therefore S se 
there was not any conflict between the two from any practical point of sti 
view. ‘ 

Mr. Mountatn. Was it determined that to push forward to get a ; oO 
foreign affairs system would have created a conflict there? ; 

Mr. Youne. I do not think there was even that kind of a conflict, , a 
because this was a part of the overall project and it was a step in the j 
right direction. ; p 

It was improving and developing and broadening out the Foreigu te 
Service aspect of the program and that was ready to go. So, why ; 
hold up one step of the thing in order to wait X number of months, tl 


or whatever it might be, in order to take that much longer step ? 

We were trying to look ahead, as the Chairman says. ; p 

Mr. Mountain. But, not on a simultaneous basis. One was recom- 
mended before the other. 

Mr. Youna. This was a step in the right direction, and ready to go, 
and we did not want to hold up. ‘ 

Mr. Mounrtarn. Is it not true that the Department of State had 
made known to you from time to time that the Wriston Committee 
was worried about the impact of your program on their work ? 

Mr. Youna. Did you say they were ? v 

Mr. Mounva1n. Is it not true that the Department of State from fl 
time to time had made known to you that the Wriston Committee was 
concerned about the impact of your program on their work ? 
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Mr. Youne. Well, certainly, the Department of State, especially , it 
the Foreign Service area, is very sensitive to anybody doing anything , 9 
in this field of overseas personnel management. I found that they ; 
can get terribly worried on very short notice. I am not quite sure 4 
that that is directly responsive to what you say, but as far as the xz 
Wriston Committee is concerned, and even limiting it to that comment , I 
about saying “we are terribly worried about the impact of your stud) - 
on our operations,” I do not recall any such instance because we were ; 








working together all along the line, and knew where we stood all the 
time with each other. 

Mr. Mounvatn. Did you have a meeting with Mr. Saltzman, the 
Under Secretary of State, in October of 1954, at which time legislative 
proposals were cliscussed / 
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Mr. Young. As I recall it, Mr. Saltzman and I had probably quite 
a number of conversations. During the fall of 1954 we certainly had 
a meeting along in about October which was called—if it is the same 
one that I am thinking of—at the request of Mr. Saltzman at which it 
was determined there was no conflict as far as legislative proposals 
were concerned. 

Mr. Mountain. No conflict in objectives, the only conflict was in 
timing ¢ by agee. y 

Mr. Youne. There was not even any conflict in timing. 

Mr. Mounratn. Are we to understand if your proposals had been 
prepared there would have been no difficulty in submitting both sets 
of proposals at the same time ¢ 

Mr. Youna. That is purely a hypothetical situation. There were 
not two sets of proposals. 

Mr. Mountarn. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Young. As far as I am concerned, I think that it would be bad 
management on the part of the executive branch or anyone else, to 
send up two proposals covering the same type of thing at the same 
time. 

Mr. Mountat1n. Does not this essentially say there is some element 
of conflict between the two studies if carried through legislatively ? 

Mr. Youne. I said this represented a step in the right direction 
and fitted into the framework of our overall study and project. 

Mr. Mountarn. I ask permission to introduce into the record at this 
point a letter from Charles Saltzman to this committe dated Sep- 
tember 13, 1955, in which he outlines the nature of this meeting that 
I have been referring to in talking to Mr. Young, and which discusses 
the subject which was brought up. 

Mr. Harpy. Without objection, we will put it in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

HENRY SEars & Co., 
New York, N. Y., September 13, 1955. 
Mr. MAurRIcE J. MOUNTAIN, 
International Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Mountain: This is in response to your letter of September 9 in 
which you have stated that the subcommittee would like to know the answers to 
four questions relative to administrative operations in the State Department. 

To the best of my recollection the answers to the four questions are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Some time in the fall of 1954, very probably on or about October 29, I 
initiated a meeting with Mr. Philip Young in his capacity as Presidential adviser 
on personnel for the purpose of discussing certain amendments to the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 which were being prepared by the State Departinent. 

2. I had a twofold purpose in initiating this meeting. First, it was obvious 
that as the proposed amendments were of interest to other executive agencies 
of the Government it was important for the State Department to inform the 
latter of the amendments well in advance of their introduction in order not only 
to effect the coordination that is essential in governmental administrative opera- 
tions but also to avoid duplication and conflicts. To this end various inter- 
departmental conferences were held including my meeting with Mr. Young. 
Secondly, I considered the early enactment of the amendments to be indispen- 
sable to the prompt and orderly implementation of the Secretary of State’s 
new administrative program. Therefore, having in mind that it was known in 
both the legislative and executive branches of the Government that Mr. Young’s 
office had been making a study for the President of the general subject of ad- 
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ministration of Federal employees who are serving abroad I thought that it 
was very important to make it clear to Congress that the proposed amendments 
being initiated by the State Department were endorsed by the President and 
the executive branch of the Government and were not in conflict with the 
work being done by Mr. Young; otherwise the interested congressional com- 
mittees or their individual members might have felt that these amendments 
should be tabled until the results of Mr. Young’s study were submitted. 

8. At the meeting with Mr. Young I discussed the points I have mentioned 
above and proposed to him that if he found no objection to the program con- 
templated by the State Department he and I, with the concurrence of the 
Bureau of the Budget, should recommend to the President that the State De- 
partment’s proposed amendments be specifically included in the legislative 
program which the President would recommend to the 84th Congress at the 
beginning of its first session in January. In our discussion Mr. Young indicated 
that the program I was recommending was not in conflict with his study but 
that, on the contrary, passage of the proposed legislation was in complete accord 
with the objectives of his office. At no time either then or later, as I recall 
it, was any question raised about the timing of any legislative proposals which 
might result from Mr. Young’s study. 

4. As to decisions reached in our meeting, Mr. Young and I agreed that co- 
ordination among the interested executive agencies was necessary and that 
therefore we would arrange, if possible, to appear together at meetings of a 
sub-Cabinet committee and the Cabinet, respectively, at which I would make a 
presentation of the substance and background of the amendments to the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 initiated by the State Department and at which he would 
discuss the study of overseas administration being conducted by his office 
and its relationship to the State Department program. Some weeks later we 
did, in fact, appear before these two groups and made the indicated presenta- 
tions. I understand that the Cabinet and the President endorsed the amend- 
ments and that they were recommended by him to Congress in a message in 
January 1955. 

I hope these answers are sufficient for the subcommittee’s purposes. I shall 
of course be available for any further questions that might arise. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES FE. SALTZMAN. 


Mr. Harpy. Let the record show the presence of Mr. Reuss, who has 
just entered the room. 

Mr. Mountain. At this point—and I am speaking of the fall of 
1954—did you consult with the FOA, or the USIA on the status of 
your proposed legislation for a foreign affairs personnel system ? 

Mr. Youne. I am sure that we were discussing it with them all the 
time. I donot recall any specific meetings. 

Mr. Mountar1n. Were they informed that you were not going to 
have legislative proposals ready for the first session of the 84th Con- 
gress, as they had expected according to the letters that we have sub- 
mitted for the record ? 

Mr. Youne. They were working right along with us at the time— 
their staff people. There was no need for any kind of formal notifi- 
cation one way or the other. Let us assume that they had not known. 
Certainly, they would have been apprized of the regular legislative 
clearance process automatically. 

Mr. Mountarn. After this point was legislation for a USIA career 
service developed ? 

Mr. Younea. Yes. 

I think beginning in the first part of the calendar year 1955, and 
culminating just before the Congress adjourned, there was developed 
a United States information officer career system particularly adapt- 
able, or for the use of the USIA. This we worked on all during those 
months with USIA people and with other interested agencies ‘of the 
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Government. The purpose of this again was to get this all within 
the framework of an overall study because it was to establish, or at 
least make the beginning to establish a career system within USIA to 
meet their particular needs. 

This is something along the line of what I was referring to when I 
was discussing this point with Mr. Meader a few minutes ago. It 
represented an attempt to develop a career system outside the Foreign 
Service and yet related and similar to it to meet the needs of another 
agency program which was also engaged in the conduct of foreign 
affairs and which had no such system. I am sorry that the Congress 
did not have the time to get around to pass it at this last session. I 
think that it would have been helpful to us as an actual operating 
experiment to see whether that kind of an approach could not be used 
in connection with other aspects of our non-Foreign Service personnel. 

Mr. Mounta1n. In connection with the development of this, in your 
view there was no basic policy question to be settled that would call 
for the convening of this advisory group ? 

Mr. Youn. In that particular case, no; I would not think so. The 
policy matters involved there were discussed and certainly everyone 
in the executive branch that had an interest in it commented on it, or 
worked on it and had something to do with it and went through the 
normal legislative clearance processes in addition. 

Mr. Mounrarn. As we understand it, this legislative clearance 
process which is provided for in the President’s letter has the essential 
purpose of giving every affected agency a chance to make its views 
known either for or against a proposed plan; is that correct? 

Mr. Youne. I have been using the term “legislative clearance 
yrocess” to indicate the normal clearance process in the executive 
branch. 

Mr. Mounrarn. Yes. What the President refers to as the normal 
Bureau of the Budget procedures ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, in which legislation goes through the agencies in 
final form. They have a chance tocomment on it. It also goes through 
the White House machinery and whatever else is necessary. Prior to 
that time, of course, all of the people that were listed in this original 
advisory group, with the exception of the three public members who 
have never been appointed, were brought in on this operation. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you sure they were? 

Mr. Youna. I could not tell you exactly. I could not tell you at 
the moment whether the Deputy Secretary of State, or the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense actually worked on that particular project. I 
think that they must have been aware of it and undoubtedly went 
to them during the clearance procedure. The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget was very active in it and so was the State Department, 
and the FOA people. The USIA people were sponsoring it. The 
Civil Service Commission was in the middle of it because it tied into 
the whole civil-service retirement question, and our office was in it. 

Mr. Harpy. I would not doubt that it went to them for clearance, 
and I presume it would have to follow the normal procedure before it 
was ever cleared by the Bureau of the Budget. It would have to go 
to all these other agencies. 

Mr. Youne. When they had an active interest in it. 
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Mr. Harpy. That would not necessarily mean that the policy deci- 
sions that were involved were actually known by the people that were 
included on your advisory group; is that right? 

Mr. Youne. I do not see how that actually follows. This clear- 
ance business goes through the top level in these agencies. 

Mr. Harpy. Let us not kid each other. 

Mr. Young. I am not trying to kid you. 

Mr. Harpy. I underestand it is not a formality, but a great many 
times it is a formality and in this particular case you had provided for 
your particular advice and assistance for an advisory committee. You 
did not see fit to get the public members appointed, which may or 
may not be a good idea. I am not talking in a critical vein in connec- 
tion with that. Frankly, I do not know why in the world you ever pro- 
posed to have it established, but in any event you thought it was a 
good idea. 

Mr. Youna. It may be yet. 

Mr. Harpy. Here is one piece of legislation that was proposed and 
submitted to the Congress and cleared through the normal procedures. 
Insofar as you know, the administrative people that were included 
by you, or your own advisory group, were never directly consulted 
witli respect to the policies involved ? 

Mr. Youna. Well, I think it is a little farfetched interpretation be- 
cause after all the thought behind this advisory group and providing 
for it was to get at some of these overall basic policies such as Mr. 
Meader has been suggesting. Here is one instance of a specialized 
category that was necessary in one agency in this particular area of 
operation. That was expanded to include other agencies. 

Mr. Harpy. The point I am trying to bring out is this: Insofar as 
this record goes, the policy determinations that came up in the draft- 
ing of that legislation must have been decided satigele by you and 
your own staff. 

Mr. Youne. Oh, no; that is absolutely incorrect, because it went 
through the regular clearance and White House machinery and where 
Oey eee were made, it is a combination of all of the factors. 

r. Harpy. That is accurate insofar as it goes, but that is step 
No. 2 in your letter. 

Mr. Youna. That is where the decision is made. I am not talking 
about this letter here. I am talking about how pieces of paper get 
clearance in the executive branch to be sent up to the Congress for 
legislation. The policy decision which is made ultimately, of course, 
is made under the direct guidance of the President on all those pieces 
of paper that come up here. 

Mr. Harpy. I realize the procedure. 

Mr. Youne. I did not make the policy decisions to send this up to 
the Congress, if that is what you are intimating. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not intimating it. Insofar as the preparation of 
that bill is concerned, any policy decisions that were involved were 
made by you. The clearance subsequently was had through your 
normal procedures, and to the extent that the actual head of the agency 
on your own advisory committee had personal knowledge of it—in 
any event, it was approved by the agencies technically whether they 
saw it or not ? 
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Mr. Youne. That is basically incorrect. I am sorry to differ with 
you, but it is absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Harpy. Then straighten me out. 

Mr. Youne. If I may again go over this for the second time, when 
this kind of recommendation comes out, it is sent to the Bureau of the 
Budget and to the White House as a legislative recommendation of 
the head of that particular agency; in this case, the USIA under 
Mr. Streibert. It goes through the necessary procedures in the execu- 
tive branch. The first thing that happens is you will get some kind 
of an agreement with respect to that vation, that approach, the detailed 
provisions, the operations within that proposal by the agencies which 
have an interest in it. The thing goes along further in terms of legis- 
lative clearance, in terms of the necessary clearance processes within 
the White House itself and the approval of the President. Now, at 
any point along that line this kind of proposal that you are talking 
about here, the USLA proposal, could have been stopped, changed, or 
thrown out. In this case it happened to be approved by everybody. 

Mr. Harpy. I realize that. 

Mr. Youne. Any indication I made that policy decisions were made 
by Mr. Streibert is incorrect. It represents one recommended piece 
of the President’s legislative program. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we both understand the procedures. You are 
perhaps splitting one hair and Iam splitting another. I do not believe 
we will accomplish anything by pursuing this any further. 

Mr. Mountarn. To recapitulate, the USIA bill. which was prepared 
here—presented here before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
I believe in July—had cleared the Bureau of the Budget but had not 
been submitted to your advisory group. 

I would like to ask you this, Mr. Young: With regard to this 
planned comprehensive proposal set forth in the President’s letter 
of April 6, how was the decision made not to have those plans ready 
by the first session of the 84th Congress as scheduled? Was that a 
decision that you reached ? 

Mr. Youna. Is not this the same question that I answered before, 
which was that in December of 1954 the Secretary of State was rec- 
ommending as a part of the President's legislative proposal the pro- 
posals advanced by the Wriston committee to amend the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act? There was no conflict with any foreign affairs service legis- 
lation, or draft legislation, or proposals. Certainly. the course of 
action was fully discussed by all the people in the executive branch 
who had an interest in it, and the decision was made to move forward 
as rapidly as possible by including the Wriston recommendations as 
a part of the President’s program. At the same time, our project was 
to continue as it had been continuing, and we have never been out of 
business and are still not out of business on the longer range basis. 

Mr. Harpy. Pretty soon you are going to get me to believe that. 

Mr. Youna. I am doing my best to keep repeating that. 

Mr. Harpy. You are doing that all right. The record will be full 
of it when we get through. 

Mr. Youna. We continued on our work concentrating principally 
on these other items that I mentioned earlier, the other aspects of 
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the program, plus how to deal with the personnel engaged in the 
conduct of foreign affairs and these other agencies such as the USIA 
and the FOA. 

Mr. Mounrain. But not including State. 

Mr. Young. But not including the Foreign Service. The first steps 
in those proposals were already included in the program of the Wris- 
ton committee recommendations, and that is why we were concen- 
trating in working with USIA on this information officer system 
which they wanted to establish. I hope that I have made that clear. 

Mr. Mounvatn. Let me see if I understand you. Are you saying 
that a presentation was made by you of the progress of your work 
and it was simply that time did not permit you to have legislative 
proposals ready for the first session of the 84th Congress? It was 
not an active decision that if you had wanted to you could have had 
those proposals ready ? 

Mr. Youne. No; I do not think we could have had the proposals 
ready at that time. We have not gotten them ready yet and we have 
still been working. 

Mr. Harpy. It was purely coincidental that it was not good busi- 
ness to have them ready ? 

Mr. Youna. I believe that you are reading something into the sit- 
uation that did not exist. 

Mr. Mountain. This presentation which outlined the legislative 
proposals for the ensuing year took place in the fall of 1954; is that 
correct ! 

Mr. Youne. Are you talking with this meeting with Mr. Saltzman 
and me? 

Mr. Mountain. Subsequent to the meeting with Mr. Saltzman, was 
the legislative proposal involved in the Wriston program, and the 
progress b eing made under your work, dise ussed by responsible officials 
of the executive branch? 

Mr. Youne. Well, all I can say is, Mr. ( ‘hairman—and of course you 

cannot expect me to discuss the affairs of the Cabinet, or any of its 
mene or related committees—is that the Wriston recommendations 
went through the clearance procedure and were adopted as a part 
of the formal Presidential legislative program to be submitted to 
the session of Congress in Januar y. 

Mr. Mounvarn. Did Mr. DuFlon, the head of your task force, 
resign his position shortly after this time? 

Mr. Youne. I have forgotten exactly when he did resign to go with 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. DuF on. February 1. 

Mr. Youne. February 1, 1955. I might add in that respect that 
Mr. DuF lon had the project so well or ganized that it was carried on 
with practically no interruption as the result of his resignation. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Harpy. We have this kind of situation that has developed. 
Your White House task group started out with an overall objective 
of proposing legislation affecting overseas personnel—a foreign affairs 
personnel system. 

Mr. Younc. That was one part of the survey. Let us keep that 
straight. 
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Mr. Harpy. I understand that the broad objective was overall. 
Mr. Younc. The scope was contained in my testimony last March. 
Mr. Harpy. Initially you undertook a program of preparing legis- 
lation to deal with problems of the foreign affairs personnel system ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Youne. No; that is not correct. We started work on all these 
different aspects of this overall problem at the same time, right from 
the beginning. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean that you were going to chew off this whole 
business at the same time? 

Mr. Youna. We started different task forces on different aspects of 
this picture which were running concurrently. 

Mr. Harpy. All phases of the civil service as well as your overseas 
personnel ¢ 

Mr. Youne. The civil service aspects were being conducted by the 
Commission, and there, you know, we have made great progress. We 
just brought 30,000 Federal employees into the. competitive service 
in Alaska, which is the first step 

Mr. Harpy. I understood from your earlier testimony that initially 
you undertook a study of overseas personnel and a program of improv- 
ing the personnel systems involved. 

Mr. Youne. That was one aspect of it. We started out with it at 
the beginning along with these others. 

Mr. Harpy. You can really twist my stuff around. I will accept 
your amendment, it was just one phase of it, just like the Wriston 
proposition was one tiny piece of that. 

I understand you were proposing to come up with an overall recom- 
mendation with respect to your overseas personnel. Is that not the 
way the testimony has been going ? 

Mr. Youne. Oh, yes; we still hope to. 

Mr. Harpy. Initially you apparently had some misgivings about the 
Wriston Committee. 

Mr. Youne. I did not say that I had any misgivings about it. 

Mr. Harpy. The committee will draw its own interpretation from 
the testimony. I will put that as my interpretation of your testimony. 
Yet you come along toward the end of this past session of Congress 
and you do submit a bill having to do with the Information Agency ; 
is that correct / 

Mr. Youne. Yes. That is one. We submitted various other bills 
dealing with other aspects. 

Mr. Harpy. The fragmentations you indicated earlier you had no 
intention of pursuing. 

Mr. Youna. I think that both the Wriston recommendations and 
the other proposal are steps in the right direction. 

Mr. Harpy. You are perfectly willing to abandon your original 
concept of having an overall approach to this program and take it 
step by step. 

Mr. Youna. We are working toward the objective of an overall 
program for effective and efficient management in the conduct of 
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foreign affairs as outlined in my earlier remarks dealing with the 
ec of the project. 

Mr. Harpy. So from now on we can understand you have had two 
fragmentations, the Wriston recommendations on which we have leg- 
islation, and you have a USIA proposition which is pending. From 
now on, you are not going to permit any fragmentations? 

Mr. Youne. May I add for the record the various other things that 
have been accomplished during this period in the field of overseas 
personnel management ? 

Mr. Harpy. I do not know what they are. 

Mr. Youne. I think that they ought to be in the record then because 
we have been far busier than your thinking indicates we have been 
during this period. May I complete my comment on fragmentation ? 

Mr. Harpy. Go right ahead. I want the record to show everything 
that is pertinent. I do not want to spend a lot of time on repetition 
about the amount of work that has been going on down there that we 
have not seen yet. Finish your comment. 

Mr. Younes. With respect to your fragmentation statement, there 
was the implication that we had abandoned our original concept. 
That is not correct. We are very definitely developing and expanding 
our concepts with respect to this overall program. There is no doubt 
about the fact that you could either approach it from the point of 
view of wiping the slate clean and putting in anew, fresh consolidated 
system using the revolutionary approach to it, or you can work toward 
your objective within an established framework that we are devolping 
piece by piece, bit by bit, so the pieces all fit together. When you 
have fragmentation in the ordinary sense you are breaking something 
up. Here you are putting pieces together 1 by 1, 2 by 2, and 3 by 3, 
as fast as youcan. This is working according to what I ultimately 
hope will be an overall program with which you will agree will be 
most constructive and will develop a more efficient Foreign Affairs 
operation. 

Mr. Harpy. I may have been laboring under a false impression. 
I have made reference many times to what seems to me to be a lack 
of accomplishment by the task force under your command. You 
have repeatedly tried to dispel it. It may be that the foundation for 
my skepticism about the accomplishments of the White House task 
force under your operation is based on your own testimony. 

I will read, so the record may be clear and complete, your testimony 
given before this committee on June 3, 1955. 

This is a question by me: 

Well, the White House task group is still functioning? 

Mr. Youna. We are still functioning very largely on what we call, well, more 
or less fringe benefits that go along with the whole overseas program. 

Mr. Harpy. When do you expect to button this thing up? Or is it going to 
be a continuing proposition? 

Mr. Younc. Well, it can be continued as long as there are problems in this 
foreign field. Whether it is going to be worth while to do, it, I do not know. 


Now, this was on June 3: 


Mr. Harpy. Then you would say it is going to be with us from here on in? 
Mr. Younc. The major part of what we started out to do, Mr. Chairman, 
is pretty well completed at this point. 
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Now, remember, this is June 3 of this year, Mr. Young. 


We worked out a general, overall, ultimate plan which we think makes 
sense in terms of a foreign affairs program and we now have ready to submit 
to the Congress various pieces of legislation covering all the fringe-benefit 
angles on housing, homes, medical, home-leave allowances, transportation, all 
that kind of thing which we have been trying to get straightened out and 
coordinated. 

Now, Mr. Young, I have a little trouble reconciling your testimony 
today with that of June 3, which is not so very long ago. 

Mr. Youna. I do not see why. That demonstrates where we stood 
on June 3. I indicated we were still working on this business of the 
foreign affairs systems. We are now pursuing active discussions with 
the foreign affairs groups outside the State Department—USLA, ICA, 
and the State Department with respect to developing programs 
which will fit the needs of these personnel outside the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. Harpy. Obviously your idea of consistency and mine do not 
coincide. 

I have no further questions on this particular point. I think the 
record will show everything pretty well. 

On behalf of the committee, I want to thank you for being with 
us. I am sorry if the Chair has seemed to belabor some of these 
points which to me have not appeared to be consistent or responsive. 
I want to assure you many of my comments have not been intended 
to cast any personal aspersions. 

The committee will from this point on try to arrive at some exercise 
of its own judgment which may not coincide with your judgment of 
what the facts indicate. That is not surprising. We find that every- 
where when we find individuals exercising independence of judgment 
based upon the same facts. 

On behalf of the committee I thank you for being with us and I 
thank you for the help that your associates have given us. 

Mr. Youne. May I express my appreciation to you and to your 
investigative staff, which has been most courteous in dealing with us 
all along the line. I think basically differences of opinion as between 
our approach to this problem and what we are doing in the committee 
is largely a basis of difference of judgment and perhaps in approach 
and timing on which we may honestly differ. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that there are some honest differences of opin- 
ion, but at the same time I cannot help but have the feeling that 
there have been some shaded differences in interpretation which you 
are making on things that happened some time ago. Maybe that is 
justifiable, I do not know, but insofar as the record goes it does not 
seem to indicate too much consistency. I grant you that is a matter 
of judgment and opinion. 

Thank you again. 

The committee will stand adjourned to reconvene in this room at 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:20 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 



























the following day at 10 a. m.) 
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APPENDIX—PartT 2 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP YOUNG, CHAIRMAN, Crvit SERVICE COMMISSION, AND ADVISER 
TO THE PRESIDENT ON PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Philip Young. I am Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission and advisor to the President on personnel management. I am ap- 
pearing before your committee today in my capacity as the President’s adviser 
on personnel management. 

It is my understanding that your subcommittee is interested in the origin 
and conduct of the work done in my White House Office on Overseas Personnel 
Management—particularly our project on the Foreign Affairs Services; the 
purpose of this project, how it originated, what we found, and its current status. 

I would like to begin by citing the basic authority delegated to me by the 
President and to proceed therefrom with a chronological statement of pertinent 
facts and records. 

Executive Order 10452 of May 1, 1953, provides in part that the President’s 
adviser shall “undertake on behalf of the President, and in collaboration with 
the Bureau of the Budget, a program designed to raise the level of effectiveness 
of personnel management in the executive departments and agencies, to improve 
steadily all civilian personnel management systems, and to bring about the 
proper coordination in personnel management amung the executive departments 
and agencies” (sec. 1 (¢)). 

On May 6, 1953, Mr. Corbett, the chairman of the subcommittee on Manpower 
Utilization of the House Committee in Post Office and Civil Service, addressed 
letters to several departments and agencies citing the report on overseas pay 
and personnel practices, made jointly by the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil 
Service Commission, as required by section 5 (b) of Public Law 201, the Federal 
Employees Pay Act of 1951. His letter stated that the report revealed “many 
variations and much confusion exist in the basic laws, regulations, and prac- 
tices pertaining to overseas pay and benefits.” The letter from Mr, Corbett 
then asked for views and comments regarding standardization of base pay, 
premium pay, cost-of-living allowance, lodging and meal allowance, travel allow- 
ance, separation allowance, transportation of househod effects and personal 
family, family allowance, medical and hospital benefits, schooling and recreation 
benefits, retirement and injury benefits, leave allowances, space-available trans- 
portation, and pay scales for native employees. The letter also asked that 
comments be accompanied by a draft, in legislative form, containing recom- 
mendations to accomplish standardization of these items. 

Subsequent to the receipt of Mr. Corbett’s request, he was advised of the 
program being undertaken by my Wihte House office and that the subjects 
mentioned in his letters would be covered in the program. 

Shortly after these letters were received by the various departments and 
agencies, the President submitted to the Congress Reorganization Plans Nos. 7 
and 8 of 1953. In his message of June 1, 1953, which accompanied these plans, 
the President stated that he did not consider that the arrangements made 
therein for personnel management were permanently suitable. He took this 
occasion to emphasize the need for a critical analysis of the various systems 
of employment and compensation for United States Government personnel over- 
seas. He also advised the Congress that he was directing that the entire matter 
be studied with a view toward recommending appropriate legislation. 

Under the delegation of authority from the President in Executive Order 
10452, on July 29, 1953, I sent a letter to 14 departments and agencies having 
overseas employees either in foreign countries or in Territories and possessions. 
I cited the President’s message on the subject of overseas personnel administra- 
tion and also made reference to the letter from Mr. Corbett. I stated that it was 
necessary to move forward with the establishment of basic policy in this area, 
and set forth some tentative factors or elements that might serve as a starting 
point in formulating a framework of such policy. The factors mentioned were: 

“1. There should be a common language and technique employed in describing 
the duties, responsibilities, and qualification requirements and in evaluating or 
classifying positions throughout the Federal service: 

“2, A single set of policies and standards should govern compensation of 
Federal employees, differences in treatment being based on conditions of em- 
ployment rather than upon organizational location ; 
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“2 A uniform system of appraising applicants’ and employees’ qualifications 
should be adopted in order to allow for full value interchange of personnel among 
the many agencies involved; and 

“4. A central Federal personnel agency should be charged with the respon- 
sibility of developing governmentwide standards and maintaining uniformity of 
administration.” 

This letter was written in general terms, and covered the whole field of overseas 
personnel administration—including Territories and possessions as well as foreign 
areas, and did not isolate the problem that existed within any particular agency 
or groups of agencies, such as the foreign affairs agencies. (This letter is re- 
produced on p. 97 of the hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, Ist sess., 88d Cong., Dec. 2, 3, and 4, 1953.) 

On April 30, 1954, in my capacity as the President’s adviser on personnel man- 
agement, I replied to Mr. Corbett’s letter and stated that I was making a single 
coordinated executive branch reply. I also transmitted specific legislative pro- 
posals covering certain of the problem areas mentioned by Mr. Corbett and 
commented on plans of this office to deal with other problems he had mentioned. 

It was during the period of the development of these original legislative recom- 
mendations that the project which has been of particular interest to your Sub- 
committee on Government Operations, the project dealing wtih a single personnel 
system for foreign affairs agencies, had its origin. In our studies we had found 
abundant evidence of the problems caused by the differences between personnel 
systems, and within systems, as in the case of the Department of State. We saw 
that there were two ways to approach these problems; one being to eliminate the 
unwarranted differences and inequities in an orderly manner; the other being 
consolidation of the systems themselves. We recognized, however, as I am 
sure this committee must recognize, that in a consolidation of systems we were 
dealing with basic institutions of our Government, entrenched in years of history 
and innumerable laws, regulations, precedents, and practices. Radical and pre- 
cipitous change in personnel policies directly affect the most vital element in our 
Government’s operations—the individual Government employees—and we be- 
lieved that such change would not only be unwise, but also would be impractical 
of accomplishment. There is also to be considered the fact that the conduct of 
foreign affairs is a most vital and delicate function of our Government, and must 
proceed smoothly and without serious interference from defects in the machinery 
by which it operates. 

You will recall that the cold war and resulting international relationships 
were extremely critical about this period. This made the timing of any changes 
in the programs affecting the conduct of our foreign affairs a critical problem. 
These facts naturally affected the decisions concerning the conduct of our work. 
It was realized that specific defects must be repaired promptly even though 
complete overhaul or replacement might be the ideal remedy. 

However, the fact that action was needed was recognized in both the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government, and a program was evolved which 
we believed, and still believe, is the commonsense answer. It was a twofold 
program designed to move ahead on correction of inequities and the elimination 
of unreasonable differences in the existing personnel systems, while at the same 
time developing the framework of a longer range program for reviewing problems 
concerning our overseas personnel systems to determine how they could be 
improved and greater consistency in personnel operations achieved. This, then, 
was the origin of the studies which led to the development of a foreign affairs 
service concept. 

As our program os reviewing these systems moved forward it became apparent 
that in the case of the so-called foreign affairs agencies we have a somewhat 
different situation from that which exists in agencies whose activities consist 
primarily of an extension overseas of their domestic activities. State Department, 
USIA, and (then) FOA, whch represent approximately one-fourth of the total 
overseas employees, were operating under a multiplicity of systems or sub- 
systems, but their activities were closely related. It seemed possible in this case 
that what was needed was consolidation of the systems themselve. Therefore, 
simultaneously with our projects to eliminate the specific problem areas, we 
began a project to develop a new system for consideration and possible applica- 
tion to all personnel of these foreign affairs agencies. It is this project that 
your committee staff has concerned themselves with primarily, and I assume 
is of primary interest to the subcommittee. 

I have already answered in part your second question, What was the purpose 
of our studies? However, I would like to follow through with a review of what 
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the record shows in this regard. My letter of April 30, 1954, to Mr. Corbett 
(which I previously cited), in addition to transmitting specific legislative pro- 
posals in accordance with his request, also stated briefly the objectives of the 
administration in overseas personnel management. They were, first, to obtain 
the maximum degree of mobility and interchangeability of overseas staffs by 
eliminating unnecessary differences among personnel systems in basic principles 
as well as in the appointment processes, qualification requirements, in status 
and tenure, in retirement systems, in position evaluation and base pay systems, 
in allowances and in other matters; second, to provide for the prompt and 
adequate staffing of overseas agencies with able persons of high character, 
carefully selected to meet the demands of overseas assignments and encouraged 
to remain in Government service by full utilization of their abilities, by adequate 
compensation and career opportunities and by recognition of their contribution 
to their country and their fellow citizens; third, to integrate and coordinate the 
administrative programs and practices of the various agencies so as to achieve 
a higher degree of economy, uniformity, and efficiency in day-to-day administra- 
tion. I then stated that in addition: 

“We have been giving considerable thought to the practicability of replacing 
the multiplicity of systems now in existence with 1 or 2 basically modified 
or new overseas personnel systems. Such action would, of course, make easier 
the achievement of the objectives listed earlier, such as mobility and interchange- 
ability of staff, equitable treatment of employees, management control, economi- 
cal administration, recruiting and retention of able personnel, and coordination 
of day-to-day administration. Any comprehensive program to achieve uniformity 
by replacing the several existing systems should, however, take into account 
important differences in the conditions of service attaching to the operations of 
the various agencies employing personnel abroad. The new systems would be 
designed to be flexible and responsive to changing managerial and employee 
needs of the various overseas programs.” 

I would like to emphasize particularly that this letter of April 1954 clearly 
states our plan, which I mentioned previously, to make specific recommendations 
for the elimination of any inequities and differences between systems, and adds 
that we were also studying the practicability of consolidating the systems them- 
selves. I am emphasizing this point because it is important that there be a 
clear understanding of the facts concerning the sequence of events and the rela- 
tionships of this project to the overall program of my White House Office as well 
as to the Wriston study by the Department of State. 

You may recall that prior to the date of my letter to Mr. Corbett I had already 
appeared before this Committee on Government Operations on two separate 
occasions and discussed in some detail the program thus far outlined in this 
statement. I would like to go back now and review the chronology and nature 
of those contacts with your subcommittee, since again it relates directly to the 
questions you have asked. 

In December of 1953, this committee held hearings to consider certain prob- 
lems confronting the Department of State in the administration of its complex 
personnel program and I was asked to testify. At that time, I told the com- 
mittee briefly of the study we were making of overseas personnel problems and 
policies throughout the Goverhment. I spoke of the complexity of these prob- 
lems, and pointed out that laws and regulations applying to overseas employees 
vary widely from agency to agency and sometimes, as in the case of the State 
Department, within the agency as well. The record of these hearings, as you 
know, was published by this committee. 

On the 16th of March 1954, I again appeared before this committee, along with 
my assistant, Mr. Henry A. Du Flon, to make a report on the current status 
of our studies. My opening statement told of our efforts to deal with the over- 
seas problems on a governmentwide basis. and pointed out that our testimony 
would be confined principally to aspects of the study that related to personnel 
problems of the State Department, of FOA and USIA since they were of particu- 
lar concern to the committee. I further stated that “our approach to this prob- 
lem is not a revolutionary approach in the sense of attempting to develop a single 
new overseas personnel system, but rather to study existing systems and to 
develop what we might describe as a planned relationship between systems 
which are already operating in order to achieve coordination and more effective 
personnel management on all fronts.” Subsequently, Mr. Du Flon presented 
both orally and in the form of a chart the basic outline of our program as it 
had been developed to that date. Mr. Du Flon described our study as follows: 
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“Scope: All phases of overseas pay and personnel practices. Foreign areas, 
Territories of the United States. United States citizen civilian employees, non- 
United States citizen employees. 

“Nature: Recommendations for administrative and legislative action: Com- 
prehensive program by January 1, 1955, legislative proposals for the ist session, 
84th Congress. Preliminary steps as necessary or desirable, legislative pro- 
posals for the 2d session, 83d Congress. 

“Goal: Establishment of sound and effective management practices. Elimi- 
nation of inequities to individuals. Establishment of broader career opportuni- 
ties in foreign affairs. Improvement of United States prestige abroad.” 

After Mr. Du Flon had outlined the broader framework of our studies, he dis- 
cussed in some detail, as you will find out on page 15 of the record of those 
hearings, the project that concerned itself with the development of a foreign 
affairs personnel system. These appears in the record of proceedings at this 
point several pages of testimony by Mr. Du Flon in which the purpose of that 
project, the relationship of it to the total study, and the tentative ideas that we 
had developed are thoroughly covered. I shall not review that record in detail 
because it is before the committee, but if I might recapitulate in outline form the 
points that I understand to be of interest to you, they would be as follows: 

1. Our primary objective was to eliminate specific unreasonable differences 
and inequities as between systems and within systems, rather than to supplant 
old systems with new. 

2. In dealing with the specific problems we would keep in mind the overall 
objective of consolidation of systems when it seemed reasonable or desirable. 

3. A project looking toward consolidation of the systems used for personnel 
engaged in foreign affairs activities, including the Foreign Service system was 
underway in the White House office. 

4. That the Wriston study then in progress was an effort by the State Depart- 
ment toward internal revamping of the Foreign Service system and did not 
conflict with the broader project we were conducting. 

I am prepared to review that testimony with you in more detail if there is any 
question concerning its interpretation, or concerning our intent at the time. 

The third question asked by the committee is, How was the foreign affairs 
service project conducted? A list of the major projects dealing with overseas 
personnel matters which have been actively pursued in my White House office 
was submitted to the committee by letter dated March 29, 1955, the list including 
the following: (1) A study of alien personnel management, (2) allowances and 
differentials, (3) a foreign affairs personnel system, (4) home leave, (5) health 
and medical services for overseas employees, (6) housing of overseas employees, 
and (7) retirement for alien and United States citizens overseas. This report 
included the name of the group, the composition, the authority, the objective, the 
date of submission of findings, the estimated cost and the man-hours expended 
on each of the several projects conducted in my White House office. Project 
Paper No. 3, transmitted at that time, covers the foreign affairs service project in 
which you are primarily interested, and we can examine that one more in detail. 
You will note that 2 members of my White House staff and 1 typist were the only 
permanent staff members of my office assigned to the project and they were as- 
signed on a part-time basis. Their total man-hour expenditure on a collective 
basis was approximately 370 man-days. In addition, various experts and tech- 
nicians were borrowed from the departments and agencies concerned, totaling ap- 
proximately 564 man-days. Mr. Henry A. Du Flon, now Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel, was the permanent member of my 
staff who conducted this project. No special contract or other outside assistance 
was obtained. The project was conducted in our offices in the Executive Office 
Building and was one of several going on at that time. Also, your subcommittee 
has a list of all persons who participated in these studies, the approximate dates 
of their detail or assignment and the approximate number of man-hours they 
worked. 

The fourth question the committee has asked is, What did we find? Actually, 
our projects—and especially the foreign affairs project—were not designed so 
much to find the problems as they were to develop the remedies. As we pointed 
out in some detail in our previous appearance before this subcommittee (see pp. 
14 and 15 of the report of hearings of March 1954), we felt there has been an 
abundance of studies to demonstrate that problems exist, and it was our purpose 
to develop proposals to bring about necessary modifications either for adminis- 

trative or congressional consideration. We made no survey of the State Depart- 
ment or of the other foreign affairs agencies in connection with our foreign af- 
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fairs project. We did, however, as pointed out in our previous testimony, make 
complete studies of all the previous surveys that had been made. I have here, 
for example, a columnar analysis of the findings and recommendations of all 
of these previous study groups, such as the 1949 Hoover Commission study, the 
1950 Rowe committee study, the 1951 State Department study, the 1951 Brookings 
Institute study, and the 1954 Wriston study. You will note there are approxi- 
mately 15 different major problem areas of consideration in each of these studies. 
Obviously I cannot undertake at this point a specific and detailed answer to your 
question, What did we find? as it relates to each of these points of consideration, 
and if I did it would only be a recapitulation of findings that have already been 
reviewed by this committee. However, we have made available to your commit- 
tee staff what I consider an excellent summary, by our task force, of these find- 
ings stated in terms of principles and a summary of the recommendations that 
had been made by these groups. I would like to quote our summary of these find- 
ings to you: 


“Previous findings 


“Organization for the conduct of our foreign affairs has commanded a great 
deal of attention during the developments since World War II. Inevitably the 
personnel aspects of the problem, particularly in the Department of State and in 
the Foreign Service, have been studied. A review of some of the published re- 
ports shows an impressive uniformity in the conclusions drawn by different 
groups. The following criticisms consistently appear (I refer here to the studies 
I have mentioned above and other related studies, such as Bureau of the Budget 
and CSC report of 1952) : 

“1. The separateness of the Department of State and the Foreign Service. 

“2. The sharp cleavage between departmental and Foreign Service personnel, 
and between groups within the Foreign Service. 

“3. The lack of flexibility and adaptability to meet demands of changing and 
new programs resulting from overemphasis on the closed career principle. 

“4. Adverse effects of too-long service away from the American way of life. 

“5. Evils of self-administration. 

“While varying in degree, corrective recommendations have also been con- 
sistent— 

“1. Consolidation of the departmental and overseas services into a single serv- 
ice, fully interchangeable. 

“2 Elimination of differences in benefits and treatment. 

“3. Continuation of a career service but in a modified form, with more realistic 
provision for specialization, infusion of new blood at all levels, executive develop- 
ment, emergency expansion staffing, etc. 

“4. Greater interchange between overseas and domestic staffs to assure aware- 
ness of the American viewpoint and to develop understanding of the foreign 
situation. 

“5. Improvements in management policies and practices. 

“6. Continued separation from the civil-service system, at least for a while.” 

The question that remains is, Where do we stand now? I should probably 
start by saying that the foeign affairs service project as such has not been com- 
pleted. We have proceeded with it intermittently but the original plan, to design 
a personnel system for State Department and the other foreign affairs agencies, 
has been modified as other developments affected the basic problem. Probably the 
development of greatest significance was the excellent progress made by the 
Wriston committee and the State Department in bringing about reforms within 
the Foreign Service system. The findings and actions taken pursuant to the 
Wriston report have been exhaustively reviewed by your committee in its report 
on administration of the Foreign Service, International Operations Subcommittee, 
1955. 

Your committee has indicated an interest in the relationship of the Wriston 
study to our foreign affairs service project. I have emphasized previously that 
our foreign affairs service was designed as a broad personnel system which if 
adopted would supplant existing systems in all of the foreign affairs agencies. 
The Wriston study was desgned to bring about internal improvement within the 
Department of State and within the Foreign Service system, established in the 
act of 1946. On page 20 of the report of hearings before this subcommittee in 
March of 1954, you will find my statement that “The scope of this project is much 
broader than the study recently established in the Department of State, which 
is limited to a very narrow field in terms of discussing departmental personnel 
and career diplomatic Foreign Service. There is no conflict between these two. 
They are complementary to each other.” 
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I stated a minute ago that the Wriston report resulted in 





a modification of 


our White House program. The obvious reason for this was that many of the 
basic problems within the Department of State as we had ascertained them 
were dealt with effectively in the changes that were proposed by the Wriston 
group and subsequently effectuated through both Executive and legislative 
action. 1 would like at this point to list a summary of the findings of the vari- 
ous study groups as I gave them to you previously, and indicate our view of how 
the Wriston recommendations were designed to bring about corrective action 


in these problem areas: 
FINDINGS 

1. Separateness of the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service. 


2. Sharp cleavage between depart- 
mental and Foreign Service personnel. 

3. Lack of flexibility and adapta- 
bility. 


4. Adverse effect of too long service 
abroad. 


5. Evils of self-administration. 












WRISTON ACTION 

1. Expansion of the Foreign Service 
Corps to include many of the key posi- 
tions in the Department above a cer- 
tain grade level. 

2. Strengthening personnel leader- 
ership at the secretarial level and movy- 
ing the Inspection Service to that level. 

3. A program of rotation between de- 
partmental and Foreign Service posi- 
tions and between departmental Serv- 
ice and overseas service. 

1. Departmental and Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel were integrated. 

1. A nationwide recruitment pro- 
gram was recommended to broaden the 
base of personnel resources. 

2. A lateral entry program for per- 
sons from outside the Foreign Service 
was provided (this wus subsequently 
limited by Congress). 

3. Provisions were made for rotation 
of departmental and Foreign Service 
officers. 

4. Authority was provided to waive 
the 4-year limitation on service in the 
Department. 

5. Provision was made to permit pay- 
ment of salaries above the entrance 
level. 

6. Recruitment programs were de- 
signed to make room for entrance of 
specialists as well as generalists. 

7. Reforms were recommended in the 
Foreign Service Institute. 

1. Foreign Service officer incumbency 
on the departmental staffs and the over- 
seas staffs were balanced to permit es- 
tablishment of a‘rotation system with 
specified periods of service in the United 
States. 

1. Personnel leadership was strength- 
ened at the secretarial level. 

2. Foreign Service Inspection Corps 
was moved to the secretarial level. 


This has not been a detailed listing of the findings or of the Wriston recom- 
mendations. They are presented only to show how the Wriston recommendations 
brought about changes that were aimed, at least, at correction of the basic prob- 
lems within the Department of State as they had been ascertained. 

From our point of view it was also important that the Wriston proposals be 
generally consistent with the basic elements of a Foreign Affairs Service as we 
had envisaged it. The proposals contained in the State Department recom- 
mendations pursuant to the Wriston report and enacted into law in Public Law 
22, were generally consistent with the tentative principles we had established in 


our foreign-affairs service and related projects. 
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From the point of view of the comprehensive study of the problem of overseas 
personnel management, the Wriston Committee recommendations have allevi- 
ated certain immediate problems within the State Department. 

In summary, the present status of our work on the foreign affairs service 
is that we have cooperated with the Wriston Committee and the Department 
of State in their internal studies of Foreign Service personnel problems. The 
fact that a substantial number of he Wriston Committee recommendations 
were accepted and are in the process of implementation, we believe is a major 
step forward in correcting the personnel management problems of the Depart- 
ment of State. Therefore, our efforts have been devoted to those remaining 
problems, developed by our foreign affairs service study, which were not re- 
solved by Public Law 22 and administrative action within the State Depart- 
ment. We are now concentrating on the development of an adequate career 
system for the other foreign affairs agencies. 

The need for a sound career for these agencies was evidenced by S. 2410 
submitted by USIA at the last session of Congress. I testified in favor of 
that bill and stated at that time it was consistent with the objectives of our 
FAS study. Since no action was taken by the Congress on this proposal, we are 
working toward the development of legislative proposals to meet the needs 
of the USIA and these other agencies within the framework of our foreign 
affairs service studies. 

While this summarizes the status and relationships of our FAS project, I 
would again like to call to the attention of the committee the fact that this 
project is but one of several related projects we are conducting in the overseas 
personnel management field, such as alien personnel management, allowances 
and differentials, home leave and retirement. Also, my staff are concerned with 
all phases of civilian personnel management—domestic as well as overseas. 
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Part 3—Wriston Committee Program 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 304, House Office Build- 
ing, Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee) , presid- 







ing. 

Weanbere resent: Representative Porter Hardy, Jr., Henry S. 
Reuss, Jack B. Brooks, and George Meader. 

Also present: Maurice J. Mountain, counsel; Walton Woods, staff 
investigator; and Phyllis Seymour, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

Let the record show the presence of Mr. Meader, Mr. Brooks, Mr. 
Reuss, and myself, which is a quorum. 

We want to enter another phase of the hearings today and the sub- 
committee is very pleased to have Dr. Wriston, president emeritus of 
Brown University, with us. We will ask him to come up now, if you 
will, Dr. Wriston. 

Dr. Wriston, the subcommittee is grateful for your presence here to 
help us in our deliberations. 

The subcommittee recognizes the very fine work that you have done 
in behalf of the subject matter which we have before us. 

Before we begin the more routine part of our hearing, the subcom- 
mittee would be very glad if you would give us a brief biographical 
sketch. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HENRY M. WRISTON, PRESIDENT EMERITUS, 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I., AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE’S PUBLIC COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 



























Dr. Wriston. Mr. Chairman, I was born in Laramie, Wyo., on the 
4th of July 1889. I was educated in the public schools of Springfield, 
Mass., ak received my bachelor of arts degree and master of arts de- 
gree at Wesleyan University. 

I received my doctorate from Harvard University. I am told I 
have the first degree ever given in American diplomacy. Before that, 
1 taught at Harvard and then taught at Wesleyan. I also served as a 
lecturer on diplomacy at Johns Hopkins University. For 1014 years 
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I was president of Lawrence College at Appleton, Wis. I also taught 
there. 

For 1814 years, and until a month ago today, | was president of 
Brown University, and I am presently unemployed. 

Mr. Harpy. The committee is grateful to have that rather brief 
sketch, and we are grateful to have a man of your ability and back- 
ground and capabilities to help us in our deliberations. 

I presume, Dr. Wriston, you do not have a prepared statement of 
any kind? 

Dr. Wriston. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. You may proceed, Mr. Mountain. 

Mr. Mountarn. Dr. Wriston, will you tell us the circumstances sur- 
rounding your appointment as Chairman of the Secretary of State’s 
Public Committee on Personnel ? 

Dr. Wrisron. General Smith called me at my office one day and 
asked if I would serve on the committee. I said I would be glad to. 
He asked if I would serve as chairman, and I said I would be glad 
to, the reason being that while not busier than other people, I had 
more fixed appointments, and if I were to attend the meetings of the 
committee. I needed some control over the time element. I did not 
know at that time who was on the committee. I was not consulted 
as to who was to be on the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. You did not have anything to do with the selection of 
the committee members? 

Dr. Wriston. No, sir; I had never met any of them until we met 
here in Washington. 

Mr. Harpy. General Smith selected the members of the committee 
without any consultation with you? 

Dr. Wrisron. That is correct. 

Mr. Mounrarn. At the time General Smith asked you to serve, Dr. 
Wriston, did he outline to you the purposes of the committee ? 

Dr. Wriston. Only in a general way. He said we would receive 
terms of reference in a formal way afterward. He said we were to try 
to study the personnel situation of the Foreign Service and methods 
as to how to strengthen and to improve it. This was an old interest 
of mine, because I was in the Department previously. I was the first 
person in the Department as a student and scholar after the First 
World War and did a big book on departmental matters, which was 
yublished in 1925. I had often lectured on the organization of the 

epartment and was one of the propagandists for the Rogers-Act of 
1924. 

Mr. Harpy. You were a propogandist ? 

Dr. Wristron. Yes, sir; indeed—private and unpaid. 

Mr. Harpy. Doctor, I am interested in your statement about your 
not even knowing the members of your committee until after they 
were appointed. 

With an assignment like this, did General Smith let you select your 
own staff, or did he hand you a readymade staff, also? 

Dr. Wriston. No; we were given our staff. The chief of staff was 
Carter Burgess, who is now Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, and the balance of the staff was drawn mostly from the State 
Department. 
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ight | Mr. Freeman came over from CIA and we borrowed staff personnel 
from within the Department. 

t of Mr. Harpy. Was all of that set up for you, or did you have any- 

thing to do with its selection ¢ 

rief | Dr. Wriston. No; it was all set up for us. 

uck- Mr. Harpy. Dr. Wriston, I know you got along mighty well with 
4 this thing, but I know one thing: If I were going to perform a job of 

tof @ that kind, I would certainly want to have something to say about who 


was going to do the work for me. 
Dr. Wriston. Well, we had something to say about who did the 
work for us after we were in office. : ae 
Mr. Mountain. Dr. Wriston, when were you first given specific 
instructions from General Smith as to the type of work to be done! 

















sur- & Dr. Wrisron. When we arrived on the 5th of March, we were 
te’s given a formal letter of appointment, giving us our terms of reference, 
and we had a lunch over at Blair House with him, and with other 
and | officials. We, there, had these terms of reference handed to us. That 
| to. ; was our complete instruction. 
‘lad q Mr. Harpy. Those terms of reference gave you a deadline of May | 
had to report on? 
the 1 Dr. Wristron. It was not exactly a deadline; it was a hope. It says 
not it was hoped that “the committee might be able to”—as a matter of 
ted fact, we could have reported on the Ist of May. 
Mr. Harpy. I notice you did report on May 18. 
1 of Dr. Wriston. The reason for that was that the Secretary of State 
| was out of the country, and General Smith wanted us to enlist his 
met direct interest in this, and he asked us, therefore, to come back and 
report to the Secretary at a time when he could be present in person. 
ttee It was for that reason that the report was put off until the Secretary 


came back to the country. 
Mr. Harpy. Did not that seem to you to be a stupendous under- 
Dr. taking to be accomplished in less than 90 days ? 
: i Dr. Wristron. Yes; and for that reason I gave up my Florida vaca- 
‘ive tion with my father. 


try Mr. Harpy. And took your vacation in Washington ? 

ods Dr. Wriston. If that is what you want to call it. 

‘est Mr. Armour took an apartment here, and lived here; Mr. Patter- 
irst | son had a home here, and was here most of the time; Mr. MeCone took 
irst tn apartment over at the Mayflower, and was here most of the time; 
vas j Mr. Whitney had a home here, and was here a good part of the time. 
the ; In other words, instead of this being an occasional matter, we moved 
of . in and stayed right on the job. I did think it was a very large assign- 


ment to be done in 60 days. 
Mr. Harpy. By comparison with some of the other things I have 
| seen happen around here, it looks to me like it was a rather stupendous 
yur undertaking. 


ey Dr. Wriston. Well, thank you. 
Mr. Mounrarn. Did you have any hand, Dr. Wriston, in shaping 
yur q the terms of reference that your committee was given ? 
i Dr. Wriston. No, sir. , 
vas Mr. Mounrarn. These terms of reference have been printed as a 
in- . part of your public report, and under the terms of reference the basic 
ute | task given your committee was to find ways and means to accomplish 
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the amalgamation of departmental and Foreign Service personnel ; 
is that correct ? 

Dr. Wriston. No; we were to study that. It says here that we 
should bear in mind the intent of Congress in the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, and insofar as possible act within that, and it was further 
stated that during the past decade this matter had been reviewed by 
the Hoover Commission and by the Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy Com- 
mission, and that we should study those things. 

Mr. Harpy. It was pretty thoroughly worn out. 

Dr. Wriston. Well, our recommendations were quite different from 
theirs as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Mountain. These terms of reference, Dr. Wriston, referred, as 
you mentioned, to the Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy Committee and 
others, and mentioned that the review of those studies would be car- 
ried out, particularly as they related to the merging of departmental 
personnel with the Sedelans Service. 

I believe that was the primary objective given in these terms of 
reference. 

Dr. Wriston. To study that; yes, sir. We had no directive which 
required us to follow that and we went into that particular point 
virtually de novo. I confess that I had a bias on that. I had written 
a long paper in 1924 criticizing the Rogers Act for not doing it at that 
time. 

Mr. Mountain. Then, you were given the task, among other things, 
of determining whether or not the amalgamation which had been 
recommended by these prior studies was desirable? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountain. On a de novo basis? 

Dr. Wriston. That is right. Our recommendations did not follow 
the previous recommendations. 

Mr. Mountain. In what sense, Dr. Wriston ? 

Dr. Wriston. Well in our briefing of the Secretary in 1954 we called 
attention to the fact that the task force report on foreign affairs pre- 
pared for the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government (Hoover Commission) by Harvey H. Bundy and 
James Grafton Rogers in January of 1949, provided for a single 
Foreign Affairs Service. Our committee estimated the size of this 
service as envisaged by the Hoover Commission at about 10,100, of 
whom 4,600 were to be Foreign Service officers. There would be only 
about 1,000 civil-service employees in the Department. 

The report to the Secretary of State by the Secretary’s Advisory 
Committee on Personnel (Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy report) in 1950 
also provided for a Foreign Affairs Service. Our committee esti- 
mated its size at about 11,000 with 4,600 Foreign Service officers and 
only 100 civil-service employees in the Department. Our report, on 
the contrary, provided for 4,100 civil-service employees in the Depart- 
ment. That is 4 times the estimate based on the Hoover Commission 
recommendation, and 40 times the estimate based on the Rowe-Rams- 
peck-DeCourcy recommendation. We cut the Foreign Service officer 
corps to 3,900. 

We felt there were within the Department many non-Foreign Serv- 
ice positions. Speaking from memory, out of 5,400 departmental— 
I think I may have the figures here—but out of 5,400 positions in the 
Department, only 1,400 of them were designated as dual service. 
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el ; But in the briefing to the Secretary we did say this: “This corps 
would include, in addition to the 1,285 officers it has today, about 1,300 

oe officers now in the departmental service and about 1,300 officers now 

Let in the reserve and staff.” Of the almost 3,900 officers, 3,700 will be 

_ assigned to active duty in the Department at home or overseas. The 

by balance of about 200 would be in training. 

- So, you can see there is a sharp variance in our recommendations 
from those of both the earlier committees. 

Mr. Mountarn. This was in terms of numbers? 

mn Dr. Wriston. In terms of numbers and in terms of procedure and 
yractice. As I remember it, the Hoover Commission wanted to do 

= it with great swiftness and virtually by fiat and quickly. The Rowe- 

nd Ramspeck-DeCourcy report recommended a different rate and we 

oe said, as I remember, 2 or 3 years. 

al Mr. Mountain. Your committee’s recommendation was different 
in what respect ? 

of Dr. Wriston. It was different in the distribution of Foreign Service 
officers, civil service officers, Foreign Service staff, and all of those 

ch things, and it was different as to procedure and timing. 

nt Mr. Mountain. It recommended, however, the same process of 

Pn amalgamating the two services involved ; did it not? 

at Dr. Wriston. We did not call it amalgamation; we called it 
integration. 

3S, Mr. Harpy. Off the record. 

on (Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Wriston. The difference is this: We did not want anyone 
brought into the Foreign Service officer corps who was not perform- 
ing services such as the Foreign Service officer corps performed, 

w and this meant that every individual had to be treated as an individ- 
ual and every office had to be treated as an office, as to whether it was 
a Foreign Service office or whether it was a civil service office. 

dd This was to rest on an entirely new analysis which was made. 

e- Mr. Mnaper. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question ? 

ft Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

d Mr. Meaper. Dr. Wriston, in your initial discussions about assum- 

le ing the chairmanship of this committee, what was said to you either 

is by General Smith or others concerned, about the reason for this 

yf particular committee at this particular time? 

y Dr. Wriston. It was merely that the feeling was that something 

needed to be done to improve the morale of the Foreign Service, and 

y State Department, and that it would require a review of the occa- 

) sions for lowered morale and what could be done to improve it. 

- Mr. Mraper. When you were originally told about the committee, 

d and your relationship to it, were you given to understand that it 

a was going to be a 60-day job? 

r Dr. Wriston. No; except that he said he hoped it would be ready 

1 by the 1st of May, and, we actually, could have reported on the 1st 

; of May. 

r Mr. Meaper. What I am trying to get at is that it seemed to be 





an urgent, immediate, crash operation. Was any explanation given 
why it had to be done in such a rush, and why it had to be done at 
this particular time? 
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Had there been some recent deterioration in morale or what was the 
reason given to you for setting up this committee and having it rush 
through this task at the particular time that they selected it ! 

Dr. Wriston. I do not remember that there was anyhing except 
there was a great deal of public discussion at that time of the low 
morale of the Service. If you know General Smith, you know he 
does not like to linger in the wings if he starts something, and he 
wanted us to move with all convenient speed. 

I may say now, and not being irreverent, that when the committee 
met I had read these previous reports, of course, and had briefed 
myself as soon as I could on the background. 

T said, and I would like to quote Judy Holliday in Born Yesterday— 
you remember that was placed at the Statler Hotel, and she said to 
the new spaperman: “Are we going to take this out in talk, or can we 
get a little action around here ¢” 

That became the “4 to our committee’s deliberations. 

Mr. Mraper. May I ask whether any reference was made to a study 
under way at that time by a so- called President’s committee, headed 
by Philip Young’s task force 4 

Dr. Wriston. Oh, yes. That was in our terms of reference, as a 
matter of fact. We were instructed to maintain close contact with 
the personnel adviser to the President, the work being conducted on 
overall governmental personnel programs, plus the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Hoover Commission, and the appropriate committees of 
the Congress. One of the first things I did was to get in touch with 
Mr. DuF lon, who was then the head of their task force, and he attended 
most of our meetings. When he was not there, Mr. Jones, who was 
assigned from the State Department to work with him, was there. 
Then, in order to make sure that there was no clash between our work— 
of course, they were working on a legislative program, and we were 
working on an administrative program—we were asked to stay within, 
so far as possible, the limits of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, and 
we recommended nothing but very minor changes in that act which 
Congress, by the way, has ¢ given us subsequently. 

They were working on a large legislative program, but we did not 
want to be out of harmony. So, we maintained very close contact with 
Mr. DuFlon, and I personally read over the staff papers of his group 
that were ready before we reported. We had him bring his people 
over and give us a thorough briefing on what they were “thinking of 
at that time, and we liked most of it, but some of it we did not like. 
We reached an agreement as to modifications which would bring the 
two groups into complete harmony. I cannot remember the details 
of all those changes now, but I remember that they came with graphs 
and charts, as we now do in br iefings, and there were some principles 
which we did not like very well. We suggested this change, and that. 
We worked it out between us in order to be sure that there was no clash 
between what they were doing and what we were doing. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, Dr. Wriston, let me say that we ‘have had some 
previous inquiry on this general subject and, perhaps, the way to get 
at the question we had in mind is to state that there have been some 
questions raised about these previous studies—the Rowe-Ramspeck- 
DeCourcy study, and the Hoover Commission study, and various other 
studies which have been going on for a long time, and nothing ever 
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happened. However, here in March of 1954 a rather drastic upheaval 
within the personnel system of the Foreign Service of the State De- 
partment took place. Shortly before, an overall study had been com- 
menced by the President’s task force. There has been a suggestion 
that the Wriston committee was created so that the State Department 
could control its own personnel force within the Department rather 
than to have some outside agency dictate a personnel system to it, and 
that the rapidity with which it was done and the occasion for its being 
done was so that it could be shown as a fait accompli to the President’s 
task force. 

Was there any suggestion in any of your conversations with the 
people in the State Department that that was the motivation for this 
rapid creation and rapid work of your committee? —_ 

Dr. Wriston. No, sir; not in the slightest. Any testimony on that, 
to the contrary, would have to come from General Smith, whose own 
motives he would know, and I would not necessarily know. It was 
one story from the beginning. 

We were told, and we knew all about the work which was done by 
Mr. DuFlon and his associates, and we became very close friends of 
his. 

As you probably know, Mr. DuFlon is now associated with Mr. 
Carter Burgess over in the Department of Defense. That gives you 
some indication as to how our chief of staff and their chief of staff 
worked together on this project. We were deliberately told not to 
get in their way, and not to make sweeping legislative proposals, but 
to work within the act of 1946. 

This was not so drastic, from one point of view, as it might appear, 
because you remember the Secretary of State in May 1951, had issued 
a directive which, if it had been followed and implemented, would 
have done many of the things that we, subsequently, recommended, 
and which have been done. 

I do not say it is uniform. Of course, that would not be correct. 
After the Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy report, he issued a directive in 
May 1951. For example, he ordered that before the 1st of November 
1951, what he called dual service positions in the Department, and what 
we call Foreign Service positions in the Department be identified. 
When we came into office, or came to work on the 5th of March 1954, 
that had not yet been done. It was that much overdue, and we under- 
took to get it done, and did get it done in rough outlines before we left. 
It was completed immediately afterward. That was exactly what 
Secretary Acheson had ordered to be done before the 1st of November 
1951. He, also, had tried to stimulate lateral entry, which was pro- 
vided for by the act of 1946, and over 2,000 members of the Depart- 
ment applied for lateral entry into the Foreign Service. However, 
during the 3 years between May 1951 and May 1954, when we reported, 
only 51 people had gotten through the lateral entry method. 

It was said that there were 100 “in process,” which we called a term 
of indefinite meaning, and only 466, as I remember, had actually been 
examined out of the entire 2,000. 

_ So this was moving at a pace which would put the attainment of the 
Secretary’s objective off until after the Greek Kalends. That is not a 
good time. Therefore, we urged a little more speed but not as much 
speed as the Hoover Commission. Perhaps a little more speed than 
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the Ramspeck committee and about the pace that Mr. Acheson had set 
in 1951, but which had not actually happened. 

Mr. Harpy. Doctor, I was interested in your report along those 
lines. I get the impression from your report that your committee felt 
there were some direct obstructionist tactics involved in the oral ex- 
amination which was responsible for that delay. Did I get an erro- 
neous impression ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. I do not know that I would call it obstructive, but it 
was not energetic. I personally felt some of the questions asked were 
what you might call examination for exclusion rather than examina- 
tion for inclusion. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing that was not clear to me was whether this 
obstruction, which I choose to interpret the committee language as 
meaning, came from criteria established by the State Department, or 
by the Foreign Service officer group. 

Dr. Wriston. No. The Foreign Service officer group did not con- 
trol the examinations. They were represented on it, but the Board of 
Examiners is headed, as I remember, by a civil-service official, or at 
least one of them. I think he is now a Foreign Service officer, and 
I think Commerce and Agriculture were represented on that Board 
and other agencies also. I do think there was some feeling in some 
seh of the Foreign Service that they did not want to see it expanded 

aterally very much. This is historically true. This was true in 1924 
when the consular service came in and it was true in 1939 when the 
Commerce people came in. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing that I was trying to get at was whether the 
resistance was a resistance on the part of the Foreign Service group 
to the dilution of its group by bringing in people from the State De- 
partment or elsewhere, or whether it was resistance on the part of the 
State Department people to being moved into the Foreign Service offi- 
cer group and out from civil service. 

Dr. Wriston. | think that it could be all of those, as well as just the 
ordinary complications of doing anything in Government as big as 
this. 

Mr. Harpy. It would seem to me this process was so slow that it 
could not be an accident; it would have to have been by deliberate de- 
sign on the part of somebody, or some group. 

Dr. Wriston. On that, our feeling was this was largely administra- 
tive. You see, there had been, in a period of 8 or 9 years, 7 different 
administrators of the Department, so there was no coordination, no 
continuous drive in the administration. Every time there was a change 
in an administrator there would naturally be a period when the new 
administrator would find himself, or try to. 

Mr. Harpy. That is appropriately added. 

Dr. Wriston. And then i would go out of office and somebody 
new would come in. It is a miracle to me anything happened admin- 
istratively with all of this turnover. I just do not understand how 
the machine got any impetus at all. 

Mr. Meaper. Dr. Wriston, during the time your committee was 
functioning, were you aware of a movement to retire the agricultural 
attachés from State Department jurisdiction and transfer them to 
Agriculture ? 

Dr. Wriston. I heard about it ; yes. 
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Mr. Meaper. Did your committee as such take any interest in that 
problem ¢ ] 

Dr. Wriston. I do not think that was done while we were in office. 
I think that was subsequent to the finish of our work. 

Mr. Meaver. The act was passed in June. 

Dr. Wrisron. The act was passed and we expressed ourselves as 
opposed to it. We will come to this if you ask me about our concept 
of specialists by and by, because I think this is a reflection of the fact 
that, in my judgment, the Foreign Service officer corps did not have 
enough agricultural specialists in it and the generalist was not re- 
garded by the Agriculture Department as adequate to their purposes. 
I greatly regretted the setting up of that corps. We are in a circle, 
you know. ‘This has been done before. 

Mr. Meaper. I raised the question yesterday with Mr. Young. I 
took the trouble to review the hearings of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee on a series of 6 or 7 identical bills to accomplish that separa- 
tion of agricultural attaches from the Foreign Service. I notice there 
was no testimony by any Government agency in the committee’s hear- 
ings, and apparently no communications of any kind, either from 
Agriculture or from the State Department, or the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, or anyone else. 

I am just wondering how this rather important change in relation- 
ship of departments to each other and personnel in the Foreign Serv- 
ice could have come about without anyone in the executive branch 
in the Government apparently taking an interest. 

Dr. Wriston. I would agree with you, but I do not think that I am 
competent to testify because I think that was all done after we left. 

Mr. Meaper. I think the hearings occurred earlier than that, but 
the bill was acted on by the House I think in June. 

Mr. Harpy. This question of specialists is interestingly dealt with 
in the report and is something that we will want to discuss a little 
more later on. 

Mr. Mountain. Just to clarify the purpose of your committee, 
there were six tasks handed to it, according to the terms of reference, 
ranging from basic organization to amalgamation, personnel organ- 
ization, recruitment, compensation, public confidence, and personnel 
morale, and a number of others. 

Do you attach any significance to the fact that the only one of 
these in which there is an elaboration of what is desired is the pri- 
mary objective of amalgamation / 

Dr. Wriston. No; that did not occur to me as being of particular 
interest. We broke it up into that, and we set up task forces on each 
of the six. Mr. McCone was in charge of basic organization, strength 
requirements, and the organized reserve. He had Mr. Burris, who is 
now a Foreign Service oflicer and Mr. Walmsley, who is now in Mos- 
cow, as staff members. 

Mr. John Hay Whitney was in charge of the question of amalga- 
mation and interchangeability, and he had as his chief staff member 
Mr. Andrew Foster, a Foreign Service officer now in London, I be- 
lieve, and Mr. Haynes, who is one of the personnel assistants to the 
Secretary. 

Personnel organization management was under Mr. Saltzman, and 
he had Mr. Orwick, now in the Deputy Under Secretary’s office, as 
his staff member. 
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Recruitment, training, and assignment were under President Rus- 
sell of the University of South ¢ ‘arolina, and he had Mr. Freeman of 
the CIA as his staff member. 

The technical matters of compensation promotion, separation, and 
so forth, which touched the Foreign Service so deeply, were under 
Mr. Norman Armour, who himself is a Foreign Service officer and 
who has been Ambassador and chief of mission in six countries. He 
had Mr. Mace, a Foreign Service officer, as his staff. Mr. Patterson 
had the public confidence and personnel morale section, and he had 
Mr. Perry Cully, also now a Foreign Service officer, as his staff member. 

Each of these six dev eloped position papers which then came before 
the whole committee for review and amendment. 

Mr. Mountarn. Did General Smith give you any general oral in- 
structions beyond the basic terms of reference as to what he desired 
done? 

Dr. Wriston. No. We had many, many conversations, of course, 
but we had an absolutely free hand and were left strictly alone. 

Mr. Mountarn. He did not express a specific interest in the problem 
of amalgamation ¢ 

Dr. Wristron. Not that I remember. 

Mr. Mountarn. I believe you stated that you approached this prob- 
lem particularly as regards amalgamation on a de novo basis. Was 
your committee prepared to find against amalgamation ? 

Dr. Wriston. Certainly. 

Mr. Mountrarn. Were you equally prepared to find that though 
amalgamation might be a good idea, it might well be deferred ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. (¢ Yertainly. I have already testified of my own preju- 
dices in this matter. I thought for 30 years they should be amalga- 
mated and had so written in 1924. No one knew that but me, and [ 
had forgotten it, but my research secretary turned it up in my early 
papers. 

Mr. Mowunratn. In line with the questions that Mr. Meader was 
asking a moment ago about the White House task force, your commit- 
tee reached a judgment that amalgamation should not be deferred in 
terms of the completion of their work / 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. I did not see that was at all in con- 
flict with anything they were then working on. I do not think it is. 
As I understand it, and I had read all of. their papers up until the 
time we went out of office, there was nothing in any of those which 
collided with anything we recommended, so that I felt. we were merely 
doing work upon w hich they could build. 

Mr. Mounvatn. That your work would form an integral part of any 
pattern they were developing? 

Dr. Wristron. Exactly. 

Mr. Mountain. You were aware of their plan to have legislative 
proposals ready in another 12 months? 

Dr. Wristron. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountatn. And your plan, however, was prepared in 10 weeks, 
or thereabouts ? 

Dr. Wriston. Thereabouts; 10 weeks, I may say, of extremely in- 
tensive work. I worked a good deal longer hours for the Government 
than I did for Brown University. 
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Mr. Harpy. I wish that you could get that idea across to some other 
people working in government—that they could accomplish similar 
effectiveness in so short a period of time. 

Dr. Wriston. Well, 9 op we were given special privileges. 

Mr. Harpy. There have been a lot of special privileges going around. 
It is written up in the newspapers right much these days, but it is of a 
different nature. 

Mr. Mounratn. I believe you stated, Dr. Wriston, that you sub- 
mitted your peotes on May 18, 1954, to the Secretary of State. 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountain. Will you tell us the form that this report took ? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes. We had a series of charts prepared for the 
customary Government briefing of the modern kind. I opened it with 
a few general remarks, and had each member of the committee present 
the section for which he was responsible, except Mr. Patterson, who 
was then absent as Special Ambassador on Disarmament, and I pre- 
sented his section myself, and then closed. This was about a 2-hour 
briefing of the Secretary, and he asked a great many questions at the 
close. We had asked him not to interrupt. Not being experienced 

ynublic speakers, we were afraid we would lose our place. At the end 
i asked us questions very intensively for a considerable period of time. 

Mr. Mounratn. It was after this presentation, or immediately at 
this presentation, that you submitted your written report; is that 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. We gave him the galley sheets of our proposed public 
report and asked him to read them and comment on them. 

Mr. Mountain. Were there other written submissions on the subject 
at this time? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes. We gave him this book, which is called The 
Action Copy, which was designed to make it possible for a man as busy 

as he to see what we recommended in very brief form. We put it in 
four columns—what the department needed, second, what it had; 
third, what legislative authority there was for what we proposed : 
and then in the fourth column, what the action required was. 

Then, in order to facilitate his work, we drafted the orders for him 
to sign so that if he approved of it he could sign it or he could alter it, 
or he could refuse to sign it, but actually drafted in our own committee 
the orders which we asked him to sign. 

Mr. Mountain. The principal feature of this action report to which 
you referred was a series of 25 memoranda prepared for the signature 
of the Secretary which, when executed, would start the program on its 
way; is that correct ? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. I do not know if it is 23, but that 
is approximately right. 

Mr. Mountain. Most of these action papers prepared for the Secre- 
tary’s signature were statements of the committee recommendations 
with a paragraph added to the effect that the Secretary concurred and 
wanted the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration to take all 
necessary steps to carry them out; is that correct? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct, except we in addition prepared the 
drafts for his signature. 

Mr. Mountain. This was the essential content of each of the drafts? 
Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 
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Mr. Mountarn. In effect, many of the actual steps to be taken on 
an operational basis had to be worked out then by the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration and his staff; is that correct? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountarn. It is also true, however, that certain legislative—— 

Dr. Wriston. At that time, just for precision, it was an Under 
Secretary for Administration. You see, that office did not expire until 
the 31st of December of 1954, so that Mr. Saltzman was the Under 
Secretary for Administration. 

Mr. Mounta.n. I do not like to quibble with so distinguished a wit- 
ness, but Dr. Wriston, I believe at the time you submitted your report 
Mr. Saltzman had not been appointed. 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountarn. And the post was filled by Mr. Morton in an acting 
eapacity ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct; but as Acting Under Secretary. 

Mr. Mountain. Then we are now completely precise. 

Dr. Wriston. That is right. 

Mr. Mountarn. I believe your action report did identify certain 
needed legislative changes and included a broad cost estimate of your 
program ; is that correct ? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. We found, for example, that lateral 
entry was impeded by the fact that the act of 1946 provided a lateral 
entrant must enter the grade to which he was assigned at the lowest 
salary in that grade. This meant those 2,000 people who applied for 
lateral entry after the 1951 Directive nearly all would take a cut of 
$1,000 or $2,000—that is, those who got through—in compensation 
when they were admitted. This, we felt, was not likely to encourage 
other lateral entrants and therefore we suggested legislation to permit 
them to be entered at the salary grade which they had already attained 
if it fell within the range of the salary grade assigned to the grade of 
the Foreign Service to which they were sealepiiedy: and that Congress 

ave us. 
. Mr. Mounta1n. I believe we will want to consider that a little more 
later. That is an illustration of the kind of legislative change that 
was included in your report ? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountain. I believe you had another volume of position papers, 
so called. 

Dr. Wriston. That is right. 

Mr. Mountain. Which was submitted at the same time. 

Can you tell us the purpose of those papers and their general nature? 

Dr. Wriston. Well, the staff under the direction of the members of 
the committee prepared a number of studies, and these, as I remember, 
included recommendations as to positions we should take. These came 
before the many meetings of the whole committee, and were presented 
by the chairman of the task forces, or the heads of the task forces, and 
then the whole committee would accept, modify, or reject those posi- 
tions. Those became the positions which were then incorporated in 
our public report and the action report of the Secretary. That is to 
say, when Mr. Armour said we think there should be this, this and this, 
we reviewed that as a whole committee and accepted, modified or 
rejected it, and that became the basis for our subsequent reports. 
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Now, we felt that when this program was to go into action within 
the Department that they would like to know the background of how 
we reached conclusions and therefore we supplied to them these posi- 
tion papers and the studies upon which they were based for such use 
as they might care to make of them in order to get background as to 
our deliberations. 

Mr. Mountatn. I believe there was a further portion of your report 
which was called your general distribution report. 

Dr. Wriston. We called it public report, but apparently the De- 
partment calledittheother. 

Mr. Mountarn. This [indicating] is a copy of the document? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountatn. What was the nature and purpose of this part of 
the report ? : 

Dr. Wriston. Well, we felt a public understanding of this was 
essential to the action of the Secretary being accepted, and also felt 
that a sympathetic reception on the part of the Foreign Service and 
civil service was essential. Therefore, we thought that we ought to 
present to the public, the newspapers and all other commentators, to 
the Foreign Service and to the civil service, the reasons which lay 
behind it, and that was embodied in this report called Toward a 
Stronger Foreign Service. 

We deviated a little from the customary Government te ak by 
putting a cover on it and typographical elaborations, and this and 
that, in order to try to get somebody to read it. 

Mr. Mountain. This report contains the reasoning and the conclu- 
sions of your committee ? 

Dr. Wriston. In brief. 

Mr. Mountatn. Is there a more elaborate presentation of these? 

Dr. Wriston. The position papers would be more elaborate, and 
the action report of the Secretary might have things that are not 
in this, but this has everything substantive that we did. Nothing 
was suppressed, but details of an administrative kind we naturally 
would not put in this kind of thing because they would not be of any 
interest. 

Mr. Mountarn. Is it not correct that the part of your reasoning 
which appears in the action papers is mainly a iwc d 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mounrtarn. A digest of this public report, and the digest was 
to inform the Secretary in a brief form of the basis for the action 
— 

r. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mounrtatn. So in a sense this public report is the master docu- 
ment of your reasoning ? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountatn. With some work papers and formal position papers 
elsewhere ? 

Dr. Wriston. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I find the position papers rather intriguing, and per- 
haps they can be useful. That document then would contain refer- 
ence to conclusions which the committee had considered but which 
had been decided against ; is that right ? 
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Dr. Wriston. In the final form I think there would be statistical 
and other data and only conclusions we had reached in considering 
the position papers. I do not remember we gave him any papers 
disapproving of things. 

Mr. Harpy. The position papers then would be almost entirely 
summarized in your public report ? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct, summarized. The others carry more 
detail. 

Mr. Harpy. Then in your position papers there would not be avail- 
able the suggested caaaicenmalatiaen which had been considered by you 
but which had been rejected ? 

Dr. Wrisron. I think that is correct. I do not have the position 
papers before me, and I have not reread them, but that would be the 
position I would have taken, I feel sure, and it seems to me that after 
we had considered a matter and taken a position this is a record on 
the basis of which we reached that position. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know whether the position papers would show 
modifications of recommendations in the process of development ? 

Dr. Wriston. Only if we went into the files and got the first. pro- 
posal and then saw the final one. 

Mr. Harpy. The reason that I am raising these points is because we 
have had a lot of studies made in times past. So far as I know, there 
has been nothing available to administrative personnel to indicate the 
consideration that went into these final conclusions, at least in detail. 
These conclusions are invariably reached on the basis of the best 
judgment that the group then rendering the conclusions can exercise. 

Dr. Wriston. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. That judgment does not necessarily coincide with the 
judgment of the administrative people who have to finally pass on it, 
if it is an administrative act involved, and neither does it necessarily 
represent a judgment of the Congress on matters which would have to 
be the subject of legislation, so it seems to me these positions papers 
could be extremely helpful in the consideration of the aspects of your 
recommendations which require legislation. Iam thinking now of the 
Congress. 

Dr. Wrisron. That I think is correct, although we had only very 
minor and almost trivial legislative recommendations from our com- 
mittee under our terms of reference. But this did make it possible 
for the Secretary, or any administrative officer, to see the data which 
we had before us in reaching our position. Not only our conclusions 
but the data upon which the conclusions were based and they could 
come to a different conclusion if they chose. 

Mr. Harpy. Unless the data also included the other side of the pic- 
ture which had been rejected, it would not be complete. 

Dr. Wriston. I suppose that is in the files. 

Mr. Harpy. You see what I am thinking of? 

Dr. Wrisron. I see your point. 

Mr. Harpy. As we look at the history of this, the Ramspeck report 
was issued way back there. 

Dr. Wrisron. In 1950. 

Mr. Harpy. And prior to that time you had some Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations. 

Dr. Wrisron. That is right. 
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Mr. Harpy. And you have had some since that time, and most of 
those recommendations have just been in the files or on the shelf and 
nobody has done anything with them. 

Dr. Wriston. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. And if an effort has been made to do anything with 
them there would just be the bare recommendations. That is all the 
Congress would have had unless somebody got extremely energetic 
and ‘dug back into the old files. If they had been able to find them 
they would not have been able to find the kind of position papers 
which you have just described to us here as coming out of your group. 
The Ramspeck recommendations laid dormant and nothing happened 
until you applied your judgment to them; is that not about what 
happened ? 

Dr. Wriston. I guess so, and that is why we went into the position 
papers, because they gave the background of our conclusions and 
reasoning. 

Mr. Harpy. I would hate to think that administrative agencies 
would be bound to accept all screwball recommendations of special 
committees like the Hoover Committee. I do not mean to say that 
they are all screwball, but I think some of the recommendations were. 
So there has to be a judgment apepes either administratively or leg- 
islatively, before final action istaken. I think this approach you have 
madeisa very-healthy approach to the general problem. 

Mr. Mraper. I gather whatever disagreement or friction there was 
internally in the committee was ironed out and the only thing presented 
to either the Secretary of State or to the public, was the things upon 
which you had agreed, and the documents, and any other evidence of 
any difference of. viewpoint within the committee were not passed on 
either to the Secretary, or the public. 

Dr. Wriston. Except as the files were maintained, but that is correct. 
I may say my function as chairman was to patiently try to get una- 
nimity. We did reach unanimity on all but about 1 point and we were 
very careful in sending it to the Secretary, and in our public report 
to call attention to our difference of opinion on that point. 

Mr. Meaper. What point ? 

Dr. Wriston. That happened to be with reference to whether Con- 
gressmen and Senators should nominate people for the scholarships 
in the program we suggested. There is no secret about it. President 
Russell objected to that and wanted to have it on a different basis. 
Some of the rest of us, having talked it over with the President, felt 
that system had worked very well with Annapolis and West Point 
and, therefore, we felt that Congressmen would not make political 
appointments but would give examinations and appoint people who 
did best on the examinations. We thought it might create an inter- 
est on the part of Congressmen in the Foreign Service. One of the 
troubles of the Foreign Service is that they are not anybody’s con- 
stituents and we had some hope that by this means if a Congressman 
had nominated a man and he went on through the Foreign Service he 
would take an interest in his career—not a political interest but a per- 
sonal interest. But we could not get unanimity on that and we frankly 
said so. We said the weight of the committee is in favor of this, but 

there was a substantial group, I think there were two, who wanted 
to have it on the basis of the way in which the Naval Reserve Corps 
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people are picked. That is why we met so long and so often. It 
was to make certain we argued our points out. There was never any 
friction. There was a very warm and cordial relationship that grew 
up in the committee, but there were striking differences of opinion. 

Mr. Meaper. Is that the only subject on which there were differ- 
ences of opinion / : 

Dr. Wriston. No; there were many differences of opinion, but we 
would work at it until we found some way to come to an agreement. 
This meant often modifying positions and stating them more and 
more tactfully, or persuasively, or less categorically. 

Mr. Meraper. I want to ask 1 or 2 questions about your report to 
Secretary Dulles that occurred on the 18th of May. 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Meaper. How long did your conference with him last 

Dr. Wrisron. It was a little over 2 hours, as I remember. We in- 
duced him into a room with no telephone. We got both his personal 
assistants in with him and virtually locked the door. We had over 
2 hours of uninterrupted time with the Secretary, which is really 
extraordinary. We also had General Smith in there and Mr. Mur- 
phy and several other officers. I think Mr. Wilson was there. There 
were several other officers of the Department. Mr. Morton, I am sure, 
was there. We had several in who would be involved in order to give 
them a full presentation. And then that same presentation was given 
to other officers of the Department by our staff—if not verbatim, in 
substance—what we had given to the Secretary. 

Mr. Mraper. Had the Secretary used any of your papers or memo- 
randa prior to this conference ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. Oh, yes. When he was in the city, I was in and out 
of his office, and other members of the committee were in and out of 
his office, a great deal. Much more, of course, with General Smith, 
because he was around more. 

Mr. Meraper. And was it at the conference that the decision was 
made on your report to accept it ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. Well, he expressed general approval, but, of course, 
reserved the right to study individual recommendations on their own 
merits. We would not ask him to make his mind up on as many 
things as we proposed on the spot. 

Mr. Meaper. Did he, in fact, make any modifications in your pro- 
posed recommendations or memoranda that were prepared for his 
signature ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. We asked him for suggestions, and he sent them up 
tome. I would say there were no substantive changes in the report. 
[ would not have made those without a meeting of the committee. 
I came down on the 26th. I had a conversation, or conference, with 
him, and then Mr. Murphy—and that is Mr. Charles J. V. Murphy, 
who was our draftsman—came up to Providence with a secretary, and 
in the course of a morning we made the changes. Most of them were 
trivial. Mr. Murphy used the word “orbited about.” It was sug- 
gested this was somewhat celestial. He liked the word, and it is in 
the final report. I had written a section in which I said that I did 
not think that the Foreign Service should be under the eaves of the 
Department. It was said that it was a modern building with no eaves, 
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So it was altered to say that it did not have to be near the Department. 
It said that a slender 51 had been admitted. Someone said that might 
be understood as physical, so we only said “51.” 

Those were the types of changes that we made. They were editorial. 

Mr. Meapver. Now you are speaking of your report ? 

Dr. Wrisron. Of this report, the differences between this and the 
final galleys that we gave to the Secretary. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you delete any particular comments? 

Dr. Wriston. Not that I remember. The committee itself deleted 
some sections which we could not finally justify. When you try to 
get figures on some things you find yourself in something of a morass, 
and whenever we found ourselves there we simply deleted it. Be- 
tween the galley that we gave the Secretary and the final, there was 
no substantive change whatever. There were a few tactical changes 
in the letter of transmittal which were left to me in order not to give 
any partisan turn to this, but to show that it was a bipartisan matter. 

Mr. Harpy. I am sorry that you took out that picturesque phrase- 
ology. 

De. Wriston. I deeply regret some of it myself. Some of it stayed 
eugs did not like “orbited,” but Mr. Murphy thought it was a nice 
word. 

Mr. Harpy. I am surprised that anyone in the State Department 
would object to ethereal stuff. 

Dr. Wriston. This was celestial. 

Mr. Harpy. That is a distinction. 

Mr. Meaper. I had in mind not so much your report, Dr. Wriston, 
but the memorandums which you prepared for the Secretary of State’s 
signature. Were there any modifications made in those memo- 
randums ? 

Dr. Wriston. Oh, yes; there were modifications made in those 
memorandums. 

Mr. Meaper. Were they substantial ? 

Dr. Wriston. No. I do not think so. There was one that was 
substantial. We had recommended that there should be a letter of 
honorable dismissal of a person who left the Department not under 
charges, and so on. He did not sign that one, as I remember. I 
think a provision was made that the chief of the man’s division would 
write him a letter saying he was leaving on his own motion without 
stimulation. 

I still think that is regrettable. We suggested that the Foreign 
Service Inspection Corps should go to a different office. It was 
while we were in session that this was assigned to the Security Office. 
This turned the task from being an efficiency inspection into a secur- 
ity inspection in our minds, and we did not think that was the proper 
location for it. There were perfectly good reasons for accepting 
our recommendation for not doing that at once, but it was done at 
about the end of the year. We did not care about the timing. I did 
not expect the Secretary promptly to reverse action that had just 
been taken. Some of them were verbal changes, but the substance 
was pretty well preserved. 

I may have some data on that, but I think one of the most extraordi- 
nary things that I know anything about in my long study of govern- 
ment is that so many of our recommendations were taken virtually 
as we gave them. 
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Mr. Meaper. I was struck during some previous questions by the 
fact your Committee was formed almost simultaneously with the de- 
parture of Mr. Lourie. Is there any connection between those two 
events ? 

Dr. Wriston. I would not have any idea on that at all. We were 
appointed by General Smith as the Acting Secretary and I never 
made any inquiry as to the background of it, which seemed to me, 
for my purposes, obvious; and I had never met Mr. Lourie and there- 
fore I had no knowledge of his work. 

Mr. Mpaper. In your position were you aware of the activities of 
the management firm of Robert Heller & Associates? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes. Mr. Saltzman of the Committee was given 
the obligation to keep in touch with them and be certain that we 
didn’t cross their wires and they did not cross ours. I did not main- 
tain a close connection there except to get from them, as a matter 
of study—I tried to keep abreast of what everybody was doing, since 
I was giving full time to it—a flow chart of appointments and I con- 
fess, too, that I was amazed how anybody ever got any appointment; 
by the time everybody had checked and cross checked and consulted 
and reconsulted and approved and modified, I was just simply 
astounded as to just how it was possible to get Mr. A from X position 
to Y position. 

Mr. Meaper. Did your Committee touch on personnel procedures 
and organization ? 

Dr. Wriston. Only as we felt that it would be a good idea if the 
Personnel Division were remodeled and streamlined. I can illustrate 
this if you wish me to. At the first meeting that we had at the Blair 
House, General Smith remarked that a certain embassy had only one 
person who could speak the language of that country and he was an 
Air Force assistant attaché, who was about to be moved. And I 
said, “Why do they not send So-and-So? He can speak that lan- 
guage?” It just happened that I knew the boy, but, as I understand it, 
there was at that time no way to push a button and let the cards go 
through and tell how many people could speak that language in the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps. I felt that the personnel system had 
grown up when the Foreign Service was small and everybody knew 
everybody else and people would not get overlooked. Now it has 
gotten big and complex; there was need for modern techniques, which 
I felt were deficient. 

Mr. Harpy. If the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. As I recall, that was one of the things that the Heller 
Associates had proposed that they look into also, and my memory 
is that the Heller contract was canceled just about the time the 
Wriston Committee started its work. 

Dr. Wriston. No, they were there all the time we were. 

Mr. Harpy. They were there all the time, but there was a-cancella- 
tion notice according to my recollection that went out around the first 
week in March and they concluded on May 15, which was 3 days before 
your report, as I remember. 

Dr. Wriston. That may be; I do not remember. 

Mr. Meraper. As I recall Mr. Elmendorf’s testimony, when Mr. 
Lourie, who had arranged for the Heller services, left the Depart- 
ment a great deal of the support for their project evaporated. 
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the | Dr. Wriston. I would not know about that. 


»de- (| Mr. Meaver. I think that occurred—the departure of Mr. Lourie— 
two | just about the time the Wriston Committee was formed, and naturally 

I was wondering if you know whether there might not have been 
were some connection. 
ever @% Dr. Wriston. My memory was that he was on leave down in Caracas 
me, —% when we came, and it may have been terminal leave, but I would not 
ere- = know about that. 

> Mr. Meaper. If there was any connection between the creation of 
Sof |@ your committee and Mr. Lourie’s leaving and the dwindling of sup- 
; ® port for the Heller project within the Department of State, you were 
ven not aware of it? 
» we @ Dr. Wriston. I would not know anything about it. 
ain- | Mr. Harpy. All of these circumstances might have been entirely 
tter  @ coincidental but there was considerable change taking place just at 
ince that time, which is Mr. Meader’s point. Mr. Lourie was leaving 
con- |@% just at the time the Wriston Committee was established, Mr. Morton 
ent; 9% was taking over as Acting Under Secretary for Administration, and 
ted @ the Heller Associates’ contract was being canceled 15 days ahead of 
iply |@ the time it was due to expire. All of those circumstances may not 
tion —@ be interrelated at all, but they were happening at the same time. 

> Mr. Mounrarn. Dr. Wriston, we want to get into some of the sub- 
ures | stance of your master report which had 10 chapters. To refresh 


your memory, the titles to the first five were as follows: “Morale and 
the |@ Public Confidence,” “A Shrinking Base,” “The Administrative Situ- 







rate |@ ation,” “Lateral Entry Has Been Too Slow,” and “An Integrated 
lair —@ Service.” 

one @ These first five chapters were essentially arguments for a unified 
; an Foreign Service; is that correct ? 

d I | Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

an- Mr. Mountatn. And the three chapters entitled “The New Admin- 
1 it istrator,” “American Roots,” and “Reforming of Foreign Service 
| ZO Institute” deal with corollary steps of administration, recruitment, 
the and training for a unified Foreign Service; is that correct? 

had > Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

lew Mr. Mountain. For the most part, then, this report, that is, the 
has = first five chapters in the report, is a justification for the amalgama- 


ich —@ tion process? 
= Dr. Wrisron. I could also add chapter 10 as being in that same class ; 
+ I suppose we could add that. 
Mr. Mountatn. I am sorry. That chapter is entitled “With One 


ller = Voice,” and certainly should be included. 
ory §@ Dr. Wriston. I mean this is the—I just wanted to know if you 
the | want me to explain why this was done? 
» Mr. Mounratrn. Yes; and if you would at the same time give us 
} your views on the importance of the amalgamation. 
la- 9 Dr. Wriston. Certainly. 
rst 5 This goes back to my knowledge of the Rogers Act of 1924. You 
ore ® see, the Rogers Act required the diplomatic service to absorb the 
consular service, which was 4 or 5 times as big as the diplomatic serv- 
@ ice. This was not taken with great enthusiasm by some members 
Mr. ® of the diplomatic corps. As a matter of fact, thereafter, there were 
rt- | continued two separate rosters. I very well remember the first man 
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who was shifted from the consular service to the diplomatic service, 
Mr. Poole, who happened to be a personal friend, and there was a 
good deal of uproar. And, as a consequence, there was a Senate 
investigation which said that the purposes of the act of 1924 were 
not being fully carried out. And this led to an appeal to the Solicitor 
of the Department, now the Legal Adviser, but at that time, as I 
remember it, the Solicitor was an officer of the Attorney General’s 
Department, located in the Department of State. It may be that 
I am wrong, but that is my memory. And he gave an opinion that 
the Senate committee was correct, and thereupon the two personnel 
lists were discontinued. And it took some time for the resistance 
to the bringing in of “low-grade consuls” into the “high-grade diplo- 
matic corps” to subside. Mr. Hugh Gibson testified on that matter. 

I, therefore, assumed—and I take a lot of responsibility for this 
because I was giving full time to it—that integration would be a 
subject on which there would be a lot of argument. The public was 
not going to be terribly interested in the details of chapter 9, which 
had to do with incentives and terms of service, with the rotation 
which had to do with the American roots, and so on, but they would 
want to know why integration should be undertaken, and I felt, there- 
fore, that our main effort, so far as the public was concerned, was to 
expound and explain why this should be done. 

As I think you know, we are the last great country to do this. 
The British and the French have been through this same thing. The 
British Foreign Office used to be entirely separate from the British 
Foreign Service, and they were integrated and brought into one; 
and the French have done it, and we were the last. And this is an 
elaborate attempt, perhaps, to explain to the public why this change 
should be made. 

Mr. Meaper. Dr. Wriston, I may not say this very adroitly, but 
was not the theory of our Foreign Service that it was not just a 
branch of the State Department, but that it represented our entire 
Government ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. Yes; and so also does the State Department. This 
is indicated by the fact that the State Department is instructed to 
give policy direction to certain other departments; and also by the 
fact that the representatives of other departments abroad are in the 
embassies, and are either theoretically or practically responsible to 
5 Ambassador, so that the State Department does represent us 
abroad. 

Mr. Meaper. Was it not the theory that the Commerce Department 
and the Agriculture Department and the Labor Department would 
be served by the Foreign Service for their overseas interests exactly, 
or essentially, the same as the State Department takes care of political 
matters in its interest ? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes; but the State Denartment, and I do not need to 
emphasize, is much more political. The whole consular service has 
always been concerned with the promotion of trade. There was a time 
in the last century when there was an enormous effort made on recip- 
rocal trade—tariff agreements: that was all under the Department of 
State. That was one of its principal preoccupations, I would say, in 
the seventies and eighties, so that the State Department and the For- 
eign Service theoretically, sometimes unfortunately not practically, 
represent the whole Government of the United States abroad. 
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Mr. Meaper. One reason I raise that point, not to argue whether it 
is correct or not, but does not the amalgamation almost wipe out that 
understanding in the Foreign Service that it represents other Depart- 
ments of our Government besides the State Department ? 

Dr. Wrisron. Oh, no; I would say that it would facilitate it; and 
this, again, comes back to the question of specialists. “ut I would 
like to call attention to one thing, and this may not be just he moment 
to do it, but I think it is important to call it to your attention : The act 
of 1946 requires that every Foreign Service officer shall spend at least 
3 years of his first 15 years in the United States. 

When we came into being there were only 119 officers of the Foreign 
Service in the Department of State. This was a decline from the 
height, in proportion to the size of the State Department, to about 
one-fourth of what it was when I first knew it. And, therefore, the 
act of 1946 was not in process of being obeyed. It was not being dis- 
obeyed, because 15 years have not gone by since the act of 1946, but, 
statistically, it was impossible to obey that act of 1946, which was 
mandatory, unless we made more desks in the Department of State 
for Foreign Service officers. You just could not get the rotation of 
1,300 people into 119 slots in a period of 3 years during the period 
remaining. 

Mr. Meaper. By the way, does your figure of the 119 include the For- 
eign Service officers assigned to duty at the Information Agency ? 

Dr, Wriston. No. 

Mr. Meaper. And the FOA ? 

Dr. Wriston. No; or not even to the United Nations’ mission, which 
is treated as a foreign mission, unfortunately located in this country ; 


no, these are people on desks. This is a great change from another 
time. For example, when the Wilson administration left office, as I 
remember it, only two ~— left the Department, Mr. Breckenridge 


Long, the Secretary, and Mr. Norman Davis, the Under Secretary; 
and only one political appointee came in, Charles Evans Hughes. The 
Under Secretary was a professional, Mr. Henry T. Fletcher. ‘The 
First Assistant was Fred Morris Dearing, called back from abroad. 
He was a professional Foreign Service officer. 

The Second Assistant Secretary was Alvey A. Adee, who was in the 
Department for well over 40 years. 

And the Third Assistant Secretary was a Foreign Service officer— 
I think it was Mr. Robert Bliss, although it may have been another, 
and Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, who was the Administrator of the Depart- 
ment and was the Director of the Consular Service and who remained 
in the Department, as you know, for about 40 years. And at that time 
every divisional head was a Foreign Service officer who was rotated 
in and out and both the act of 1924 and the act of 1946 anticipated 
that this would continue. For some reason, it has not continued 
since the act of 1946, and this meant that when the 15 years were up, 
it would suddenly be discovered that the mandatory section of that 
act had not been obeyed. Now, we felt that that was a situation 
that we ought to forsee and correct, and the way to correct it was by 
— desks in the Department in order to accommodate these 
people. 

By the same token, there were people in the Department issuing in- 
structions to Ambassadors of countries who had been, we will say, 
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on the country’s desk for as long as 10 years, who had never been 
outside the United States. This seemed rather ridiculous. 

The act of 1946 provided that the departmental personnel could be 
sent abroad in onden to prevent that kind of thing. They could be 
sent abroad and then returned to the Department, but this had 
fallen into desuetude too, and I think only about 38 had been sent 
abroad out of all the personnel in the Department. But, in order to 
get them abroad, you had to have some technique of getting them 
abroad, and in order to get them home, you had to have some place 
for them to come. 

Now, by the integration method, the people who had been in the 
Department could go abroad in order to get foreign we tha the and 
at the same time, those who had been, shall we say exiled abroad, would 
come back to the Department and get the home service that they 
needed, that the law required them to get. This was an effort, there- 
fore, to make it possible for the Department administratively to obey 
the mandates of the law of 1946 which were not being currently taken 
into account. 

Mr. Meaprer. What I was getting at is whether or not this integra- 
tion, bringing all of the Foreign Service employees within the De- 
partment of State, most of them had been previously, would provide 
some basis for other Departments, such as Agriculture and Commerce 
to want to establish their own foreign service ? 

Dr. Wriston. Well, we take care of that by suggesting that the 
Foreign Service officer corps should include specialists to make those 
other departments much more happy. 

There is a long history to this. This is the way in which the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce had developed its for- 
eign service, you know, up until 1939, and then all of those people 
were brought into the Department of State and into the Foreign 
Service Corps. Former Ambassador Walter Donnelly was one of 
those who was thus brought in. And there was then in the Foreign 
Service Officer Corps a considerable number—I cannot give you 
statistics, but my memory is that it was over a hundred people—who 
knew the commercial business, wha were trained in it and who were 
specialists in it. Therefore, there was much less unease on the part 
of the Department of Commerce with the reporting of the State De- 
partment for a number of years, because the Foreign Service had 
heen heavily infiltrated with people who were specialists in that field. 

As those people became generalists and went up to the rank of 
Ambassador, they were not replaced in the Department by people 
with special commercial training. Therefore, the relationship be- 
tween the Department of State and the Department of Commerce in 
the matter of foreign commercial reporting, shall I say, deteriorated. 
We felt that unless the Department of State developed people with 
special competencies in these fields, this clash between the Depart- 
ments was going to continue. 

In exactly the same way, the Agriculture Department earlier had 
people abroad, and they also were integrated, I think in 1939; that 
is my memory; I could be wrong on that by about 2 years. They also 
for a time satisfied the Department of Agriculture because they were 
specialists within the State Department. But they also ultimately 
became generalists and one of them is presently one of our ambassa- 
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dors. The Department of State did not then replace those people 
with agricultural specialists. And, therefore, again, there was this 
deterioration of interdepartmental relationships. 

I do not want to talk out of turn, but this lies behind our sugges- 
tion that the Department of State should have people who come in as 
labor specialists and as agricultural specialists and as commercial 
specialists, because without that, they are going to have this continuous 
pressure from every department to send its people abroad. 

Mr. Harpy. If the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Mraper. Certainly. 

Mr. Harpy. That leads me to raise this question as to whether the 
Department of State is the best qualified agency to pass on the spe- 
cialist capability of these people who are supposed to represent the 
different agencies in the foreign countries. 

Dr. Wriston. There is a Board of Examiners. As I remember 
and I speak subject to correction and there are people here who can 
correct me—the Board obtains people from Agriculture and Com- 
merce and from outside the Department and certainly from outside 
the Foreign Service who would be competent on this matter of identi- 
fying specialists. 

Mr. Harpy. But the point Mr. Meader was raising was whether 
or not the Foreign Service corps as such considered itself to have 
greater prestige than the Department itself. I understood Mr. 
Meader’s comment to contain that question, and it did seem to me to 
be important, whether the Department of State considered that it did 
represent the other departments. 

Dr. Wriston. They get instructions from the Department of State 
and they are very tightly bound by those instructions. 

Mr. Meraper. It seems to me that when you change the character 
of the Foreign Service so that it no longer can say that it has certain 
autonomy and represents other departments of the Government in 
addition to the Department of State, you create a tendency for the 
other Government dodertnenin to want to establish their own Foreign 
Service unless you have made a satisfactory adjustment by changing 
the nature of the recruitment and training. 

Dr. Wriston. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. So that they could render adequate service for that 
department. 

Dr. Wriston. That was precisely our point when we dealt with 
the specialists and we do not regard the Foreign Service as auto- 
nomous. That is one of the points on which the first Hoover Com- 
mission made a recommendation which the Congress accepted, and | 
am very happy that it did. 

The act of 1946 set up the Foreign Service under the Director Gen- 
eral as virtually autonomous, and out from under the authority of 
the Secretary of State. As the result of the first Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations this control was returned to the Secretary of State; 
and the Foreign Service is now under the Secretary of State, which 
seems to me to be the only rational administrative structure. 

Now, by this integration, we break down any notion that anybody 
in Washington is either above or below anybody in Teheran or Tim- 
huktu, or where you will. They are the same fellows. The man who 
is now in Washington may find himself in Teheran next year and 
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the fellow in Timbuktu may find himself in Washington next year. © 
They belong to the same organization and they are all under the © 
direction of the Secretary. 7 

We felt moreover that if you were ever to get a proper liaison with — 
the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor, you had © 
to have people there who could talk the language of Commerce, Labor, 
and Agriculture with the people over there. This does not mean that 
everybody who has anything to do with commerce abroad must be a 
Foreign Service officer; it dens mean that there should be a corps 
of them, and also people assigned from those departments as Foreign 
Service reserve officers for temporary service abroad. 

Mr. Harpy. You would use reserve officers to fill in this temporary 
requirement for specialists ? 

dr. Wriston. That is what the act of 1946 intended, that there 
should be, from time to time, people assigned from other departments 
or from outside the Government as specialists, operating, however, 
under the direction of the Ambassador. They were never to get inde- 
yendent, which is another word for disorganization. After their serv- 
ice abroad they would then come home. Those people having been 
abroad and coming back to their own department would have a far 
clearer wadermundbiig of the problems and limitations under which 
our foreign missions operate, and they will not be expecting them to 
perform things which they cannot perform. 

Mr. Harpy. I am glad to get into the record your thinking on this 
question of temporary assignment, and particularly this question of 
handling specialists’ interests in the other segments of the Govern- 
ment, other than the diplomatic and political, as represented by the 
State Department. . 

Dr. Wriston. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Mountain, suppose you get back to the 
schedule. 

Mr. Reporter, will you note that Mr. Brownson has come in and 
the committee is happy to have him participate in our deliberations. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mounrarn. Dr. Wriston, I believe you have summed up the 
reasons for believing that amalgamation is a good idea on the follow- 
ing bases: One, that this has been done in foreign services of other 
governments, particularly in Great Britain and France; that it will 
enable the rotation policies which are called for under the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 to be carried out, and that it will also enable the 
Department to carry out the intent of that act that departmental people 
get overseas service. 

Dr. Wriston. Yes. 

Mr. Mountain. And another point which you have been making, as 
I understand it, is that by the inclusion of specialists in this amal- 
gamated service, the Department will be better able to serve the inter- 
ests of other government agencies. 

Was there any further reason for the amalgamation proposition? 

Dr. Wriston. No. I may say that it was not only the act of 1946 
that determined us. This question of the so-called re-Americanization 
of our diplomats is a very old question. Thomas Jefferson, for ex- 
ample, gave notice to people who had been too long abroad that they 
must come back to this country. You will natabiat that Benjamin 
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Franklin was abroad, I think it was 17 years, and he mentioned several 
others, but he made it the rule to bring them back. 

And this has always been the rule but it has been honored in the 
breach, at least for the last 15 years, for reasons of administration or 
accident; it was probably not done deliberately, but it is a very bad 
thing to put a young man in the Foreign Service and keep him abroad 
for 10 or 15 years. He cannot marry a foreign girl without being 
dismissed. Often he knows more about foreign nations than he does 
about the United States. This rotation, I think, is of first importance, 
not alone for serving other departments, but for keeping right rela- 
tionships between a man as a representative abroad, and being able to 
interpret America abroad. He needs to know something firsthand 
about America. 

Mr. Harpy. Conversely, the individual who is charged with the 
responsibility of sending instructions overseas must also know some- 
thing about the country to whom the instructions are being sent. 

Dr. Wrisron. Precisely. 

Mr. Harpy. I believe a great many of the present State Department 
employees abroad had anticipated that they would have domestic 
assignments. What sort of impact does this have on them, to make 
them subject to orders to go to any part of the world / 

Dr. Wriston. No one is obligated to become a Foreign Service of- 
ficer. It has to be voluntary. We put it somewhere in our report— 
I cannot put my finger on it, without going through it—that this 
would involve a humane consideration. 

Mr. Harpy. I remember reading it. 

Dr. Wriston. And that this would involve also the preserving for 
us, for the service of the Government, people of value who simply 
could not go abroad. We felt there were within the Department many 
non-Foreign Service posts. Speaking from my memory, out of 5,100 
departmental—lI think I may have the figures here—but out of 5,100 
positions in the Department, only 1,400 of them were designated as 
dual service. That leaves a very considerable number in the Depart- 
ment, and we wanted as soon as feasible and proper to see if the people 
who were in the Department and could not, by reason of age, family, 
health, or other circumstances, aceept service abroad, could be moved 
into those posts within the Department if they had appropriate talents. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, Dr. Wriston, that would necessarily have to 
be an administrative matter; it would not be a matter appropriate 
for legislation, and there would have to be rather wide administrative 
latitude. 

Dr. Wriston. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you would recognize, would you not, that any 
such provision would make it possible to apply political considera- 
tions, if such were desired, on the part of the administrative people. 

Dr. Wriston. I think it would be difficult to do it under the civil 
service rules and under the procedures for getting people integrated. 
This, however, was one of the reasons, I may say, for a hedge against 
any such possibility. Therefore we made a strong appeal for profes- 
sional administrators, and Mr. Henderson was ordered, not invited, to 
come back and do this, and he is a professional. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not thinking particularly in terms of political 
considerations, but of personal considerations, or personal animosities 
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that develop. We have seen such situations in the military where, if 


some fellow gets off balance, for some reason or another, he may find ~ 


himself in Timbuctu without knowing why he ever got there. 

Now, I am wondering whether or not under this procedure, if some 
fellow in one of these 1,400 positions that you call dual service posi- 
tions, could find himself assigned suddenly to Siberia 

Dr. Wriston (interposing). He cannot be assigned to Siberia. 

Mr. Harpy. I am thinking of his being sent to some place—— 

Dr. Wriston. He cannot be assigned to Siberia until he is integrated 
into the Foreign Service, because, as a member of the civil service, he 
has no obligation to go abroad. 

When he enters the Foreign Service he takes that into account. 
Then it is entirely possible for the Secretary to send him to Siberia. 
I remember very distinctly 2 cases that came under my observation 
over 35 years ago, where a man who lost some papers was made Third 
Secretary at Cairo. They said in Cairo they did not need one; the 
answer was that was the reason they were getting him. I remember 
another man who mislaid a paper and he was sent to Helsinki, which 
was then regarded as the end of the earth—that was before modern 
architecture This is always possible. But I am saying the proce- 
dures now are so complex that I have not heard of any such cases. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe you have not heard of any, and I hope we do not 
have anything of that kind, but I think we all recognize the possibility 
of such a thing happening. 

Dr. Wrisron. I do not think we can prevent sin. 

Mr. Harpy. We cannot legislate it out. 


. Dr. Wriston. Even by legislation. Congress is all-powerful except 
or sin. 

Mr. Harpy. The wider application we make of the dual service 
function within the State Department, the more opportunities there 
are. However, if there happens to be an individual there whom they 
want to dispose of and they cannot find a method through the civil- 
service procedure, can they not assign them to a place so undesirable 
he will resign ? 

Dr. Wriston. They cannot. That has to go through the Board of 
Appointments and a lot of other things. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. 

Dr. Wriston. The Secretary can, certainly. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, we are getting down to the partisan policy, and 
if they want to get rid of someone-—— 

Dr. Wriston. The point is—that has-always been true and I think 
it should be true, because if the Secretary finds somebody who is on 
his staff who will not work with him, he ought to get him somewhere 
else. 

Mr. Harpy. I agree with that. 

Mr. Brownson. With reference to the partisan matter, if you have 
any trade secrets that have been left over, Mr. Chairman, I am trying 
to find out what they are. 

Mr. Harpy. You were not here yesterday when I was trying to help 
Mr. Meader out along that line, but I did not get very far. He did 
not seem to be interested. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, I am. 

Mr. Harpy. Very well, Mr. Mountain. 
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Mr. Mountain. Dr. Wriston, in this amalgamation process, I believe 
your report envisages that eventually there will be about 3,900 officers 
of which about 1,300 would be originally from the existing FSO and 
about another 1,200 would be obtained by essentially changing the 
label from the present Foreign Service staff employees in order that 
they would be FSO; is that correct? ; 

Dr. Wriston. Well, I do not want to be picky but we did say inte- 
gration. I do not want to use that nasty word “amalgamation” but 
at the same time, we do not just change the label of the Foreign Serv- 
ice staff. They have to be examined. They are not put in auto- 
matically. They have to be integrated in the same way that the 
departmental personnel has to be integrated. They have to go through 
the same process that the departmental person has to go through. 

I can explain why we felt that that was necessary. The personnel 
systems were quite different. You might have two men sitting side 
by side, doing the same work, let us say, in Seoul, Korea. One is an 
FSS and one isan FSO. The FSO man gets no additional compen- 
sation for being in a hardship post; he gets a year and a half toward 
retirement. The FSS gets a 25 percent cash benefit. And, therefore, 
he will get 25 percent more salary than the FSO sitting at the next 
desk doing the same thing. This did not make any sense to us, and 
our objective therefore, was to have people doing the same work, under 
the same classification, get the same salary and the same benefits. 
But in the briefing to the Secretary, we said this: The corps would 
include, in addition to 1,285 officers, about 1,300 now in the depart- 
mental service and 1,300 staff and reserves. And it provided for 200 
new people, to get the 3,900. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question there? 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly. 

Mr. Meaper. Dr. Wriston, I have reference to the examination 
taken prior to this lateral entry into the Foreign Service. My infor- 
mation may be completely incorrect and if so I want it corrected. 
As I understand it, these examinations given to the staff officers—and 
they may be departmental people—consisted of a 500-word essay on 
why they wanted to get into the Foreign Service. 

Dr. Wokesen. No. The law of 1946 provided the method of lateral 
entry, and up until very recently the only examination was an oral 
examination. 

The language of the act of 1946 is not perfectly clear on this, but 
this practice had never been challenged. But one of the Congress- 
men did challenge it after our report and, therefore, a written exami- 
nation is included. 

Now, one of the aspects of that written examination was an essay 
on why the individual desired to be integrated. I suggested this 
question after I consulted with 4 or 5 people. We have found in most 
instances that that kind of an essay, if read critically, is very revealing 
as to whether they are sincere in their desire to enter the Foreign 
Service or whether this was a mere matter of convenience or some- 
thing of that kind. 

All applicants for integration have an additional oral examination 
which can be very effective. This oral examination, under the act 
of 1946, failed a vast majority. I can dig out the figures but my mem- 
ory is that of the 450 examined, about 180 passed and the others failed. 
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I think that is roughly the figure, so that the oral examination is not 
just routine. 

Mr. Brownson. Is this the same oral examination for all these 
people, or does the oral examination vary ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. It varies from person to person. They have a sep- 
arate panel to examine every person. These panels normally have 5 
members, or they may have only 3 when they are trying to expedite. 
This is the same procedure as for the FSO 6's. 

Mr. Brownson. You said you worked with several people on this 
form of examination. Were some of these people specially trained in 
the form of examinations? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes, indeed. One was Harold Dodds, president of 
Princeton, and another was Colgate Darden of the University of 
Virginia. This came up in the midst of integration because the use 
of oral examinations had not been challenged for a period of 9 years. 
I, myself, think that the previous practice was correct under the law, 
but once it was challenged we conformed to the interpretation the 
Congressman put on it. 

Mr. Brownson. Could you tell us who challenged it ? 

Dr. Wriston. Congressman Vorys of Ohio. 

Mr. Meaper. Could it be said the reason there had been very little 
lateral entry prior to your examination was that the examinations 
were too tough ? 

Dr. Wriston. I do not think you can define it as tough or easy. I 
think the fact that 2,000 people applied and only 400-some were ex- 
amined showed it was the terms of service that proved the chief 
deterrent. I believe I said 183 passed—this is plus or minus as I 
am speaking from memory—and 51 were appointed. A number 
asked for deferment hoping that Congress would change the salary 
rule, which they have now done. There was a very heavy loss to 
a man seeking lateral entry because he also had to pay back money 
on his retirement in the civil service and had to buy into the Foreign 
Service retirement, so often he had to take a loss on $1,500 or $2,000 
in salary and put up $5,000 or $6,000 in cash to change retirement 
funds. This made lateral entry difficult. The fact that there were 
so many failures indicated 1 or 2 things. First, it indicated that the 
examination was not well adapted to the purpose. I had one of 
those sorts of examination myself at one time, an examination for 
exclusion. The superintendent of schools said I was a runt and he 
did not think I should be in high school. I had my appendix taken 
out and ceased to be a runt and got into high school. t did not learn 
anything in the meantime. 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead, Mr. Mountain. 

Mr. Mountain. Dr. Wriston, as far as the incumbent FSO corps, 
the impact of your program will be essentially to add to their number ; 
is that correct ? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountain. With the exception of some fringe benefits as to 
eduéational benefits and so on for children t 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct, but that is not our recommendation. 
We wanted it, but I do not think it is involved in our report. 

Mr. Mountain. The impact on the FSS group will be largely one 


of gaining status and such things as rotation back to the States that 
they do not now have ? 
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Dr. Wriston. And also the retirement ages change, as I recall it. 
I understand their retirement age was civil service and now it be- 
comes Foreign Service, which is different. 

Mr. Mountain. It is lower; is it not ? 

Dr. Wriston. It is lower, and that cuts the man’s time 

Mr. Mountarn. For incumbents of the departmental positions in 
these dual positions, the program means that they must now be pre- 
pared to be shifted anywhere in the world and be divested of civil- 
service status? 

Dr. Wriston. They acquire a new status. And there was a provi- 
sion that they can take a trial run as FSR’s and they have a right 
to revert to their civil-service status after their tour of duty as FSR’s 
without losing rights. 

Mr. Mountain. Your report speaks of assisting those departmental 
incumbents of Foreign Service positions who are unwilling or unquali- 
fied to transfer to find other employment at the end of 3 years. Was 
the omission of a “grandfather clause” intentional ? 

Dr. Wriston. You are using a technical phrase with which I am 
not familiar. 

Mr. Mountarn. I am sorry. I refer to the practice of adding new 
qualifications to existing positions but exempting the incumbents cur- 
rently filling those positions from the application of those new quali- 
fications. 

Dr. Wriston. It was intentional on the ground that with the pro- 
vision that they could go on to 70 under the civil-service retirement 
and with certain other provisions, it might postpone this integration 
effectively for a good many key posts almost into the indefinite future. 
A person might be there 30 years if he is now 40 and has civil-service 
status. This seemed to us to place upon the administrative machinery 
of the Department a strain which has never been equaled heretofore, 
and therefore this was designed to encourage their transfer either to 
other departments like Commerce where there were comparable posts 
which were not subject to going abroad, or to other posts in the Depart- 
ment where their talents could be used. It was not designed to create 
any undue hardship, and it is for that reason that we called atten- 
tion to the fact it required great skill. 

We also, in one of our audit meetings—as you know, this Committee 
is known as “spooks” because we go back and haunt them from time to 
time—we called attention to the fact that the places designated as 
Foreign Service desks did not in every case have to keep that desig- 
nation if there was reason to change it back to civil service. 

Mr. Mountain. In the reform of the British Foreign Service, 
which I believe you studied to some extent, did they not have a some- 
what more gradual transition than your report recommends ? 

Dr. Wriston. They did, indeed. My memory is it took 10 years. 
This I say without derogation because I like the American system 
better as a whole, but that reflects our judgment that trying to do 
anything administratively over a period of 10 years would not be 
possible. We did not do the crash job that the Hoover Commission 
recommended and did not do the gradual job that the British reec- 
ommended. We tried to reach a middle point within a manageable 
distance. And these dates are not necessarily deadlines, they are 
targets. Every time we have had to come back to Congress for this 
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permission to continue integration. I believe the limit is now 1,500 
or 1,250. 

Mr. Brownson. What were the dates of the British reform, 
roughly ? 

Dr. Wriston. My guess would be it was 1944 to 1954. 

Mr. Harpy. You mentioned the possibility of transfers by these 
people who, for personal reasons, resisted the integration program. 
Of course, I suppose you realize the transfers to Commerce or Agri- 
culture or somewhere like that are not just automatic? 

Dr. Wriston. Certainly. That is why we said “facilitate” or 
“assist,” I think. It does not necessarily mean transfer to another 
Department. It could be a transfer within the Department but to 
other desks that are not Foreign Service desks. 

Mr. Mountain. I believe the Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy commit- 
tee also recommended the gradual process; did they not? 

Dr. Wriston. I would have to nedved my memory on that. I think 
they had 5 years and the Secretary, of course, set this in motion with 
his order of March 1951, and it was so gradual it could not be 
detected. 

Mr. Mounraun. Is it the intention of your committee that once 
amalgamated all Foreign Service officers will be treated alike regard- 
less of point of origin ? 

Dr. Wriston. Certainly. 

Mr. Mounrain. Those of departmental origin, for example, will 
not be subjected to more frequent transfers than other FSO’s? 

Dr. Wriston. No. 

Mr. Mountain. And will this equal treatment hold also with re- 
gard to assignments and promotions ? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mountain. Your report mentions a critical shortage of skills 
within the Foreign Service. I believe you mean the Foreign Service 
officer corps? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes. 

Mr. Mountain. Was not the FSS group specifically provided to 
furnish those special skills? 

Dr. Wriston. I think not. Again speaking from memory, I think 
the act of 1946 was designed to bring 500 from civil service into the 
Foreign Service to serve as temporary Foreign Service reserve 
officers. They were essentially temporary Foreign Service officers 
of special capacity and skill. Their skills were primarily adminis- 
trative in character, if you want to call them specialists, but there 
was no expectation in the act of 1946 that I can find that they would 
be people from Commerce, Labor, or Agriculture, or other agencies. 

Mr. Mounra1n. I think we are at the point where the words “gen- 
eralists” and “specialists” are used. In the act of 1946, was not the 
concept a Foreign Service Officer Corps made up of a small group of 
generalists who would then be supported by specialists, people with 
special skills supplied by the Foreign Service Staff Corps? 

Dr. Wriston, No, sir. I think the act of 1946 provided that the 
specialists should be within the Foreign Service Officer Corps, and 
we have some of those now. For example, we have had men like Mr. 
Kennan and Mr. Bohlen who are area language specialists. We have 
a great shortage of specialists in the Far East and for a time there 
was also a shortage in the Arabic countries. 
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Mr. Mountatn. Are these the only types of activities you regard 
as specialist activities 4 aA ; 

Dr. Wriston. No; there are commercial specialists and fiseal special- 
ists. There are many, many fiscal questions coming out of exchange 
rates and so on, and fiscal specialists have to work through the Am- 
bassador. I want to make Band that most people cease to be special- 
ists ultimately. You can see this in the academic world. A man is a 
professor, and then he may become a dean, and then president, and 
then nothing. But most people start somewhere. They may start as 
an engineer and then they become a supervisor and then they become 
an executive. Or he may start as a lawyer and then become vice presi- 
dent of a corporation and by and by an executive. 

This is a common experience in life, that you start with a special- 
ism and by growth you become a generalist, and I think that will 
always be so. Mr. Donnelly, who was a first-class Ambassador, came 
from the Commerce Department, and we have one Ambassador, I do 
not recall his name, who came from the Agriculture Department. He 
starts as a specialist and in making contacts in order to perform effec- 
tively he learns the other part of the business. It may sound like 
heresy, but I do not think education ends with college; I think it 
begins there and if a man is handled properly it will lead to his ulti- 
mate career. For example, if he knows Spanish and has a taste for 
South America he should not immediately be sent to Tel Aviv. He 
may stay in Latin America for 10 or 15 years and it may then be 
desirable to send him to Spain or somewhere else. We have people 
who have never been anything but consuls, and they are in a sense 
specialists. In the Foreign Service Officer Corps today there are 
many specialists. We did not think there were enough. The thing 
Mr. Meader was bringing out about the relationship with Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Labor, means that unless there is more hospi- 
tality to specialists—and these will usually be people below the grade 
of 1, 2, and 3, because by that time they will become generalists—— 

Mr. Mounrarn. To what extent do you feel that the skills needed 
‘an be found in such agencies as Agriculture, Commerce, FOA, and 
USIA? 

Dr. Wrisron. I do not like to see them sent abroad to operate under 
an ambassador or consul who himself has no knowledge of the work. 
I think there should be in our large embassies—and 25 percent of the 
personnel are in very large embassies—there should be someone in that 
embassy who himself has a background of knowledge in Commerce 
or Agriculture or Labor, and then departmental specialists will work 
with him and by this interchange the man now in Commerce will learn 
what the problems are abroad and the Foreign Service specialist in 
Commerce will keep in touch with what the Department of Commerce 
wants. You have to have a cadre of people who at least know what 
the people from the Departments of Commerce, Labor, and so forth, 
are talking about. 

Mr. Mounrarn. Would that not be a cadre of generalists? 

Dr. Wriston. I do not think so. I think it would be a cadre of 
specialists. I think they should be developed as primarily interested 
in the commercial side, or fiscal side, or administrative side. Take 
the Administrator in Paris. He has a huge responsibility. He has 
now been made a Foreign Service officer. This seems to me to be just 
common sense. 
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Mr. Brownson. What you are saying is that you should have a 
layer of specialists in the embassies working under the generalists? 

Dr. Wriston. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course if that keeps on you will need a layer of 
generalists under the specialists to explain to the top layer, and event- 
ually the roll of one of these embassies will be greater than the entire 
Government rolls. 

Dr. Wriston. The Ambassador has to be a generalist. Usually the 
Minister or counselor is a generalist. You have always had a com- 
mercial section and technically all the consuls are responsible to the 
Ambassador. This is often quite unreal. But you have the case of 
a commercial attaché reporting through a chief of mission in ICA, not 
responsible to the Secretary of State, and this seemed to be confusion 
confounded. This is now changed because ICA is at the State Depart- 
ment. I do not say it is in it but it is at it. ; 

Mr. Brownson. It certainly confuses me to hear you testify about it. 

Dr. Wriston. There is no simple solution for the representation of 
the enormously diverse interests of the United States abroad. 

Mr. Harpy. We need some way to apply commonsense and we have 
not found a way to do it with all our generalists and specialists. 

Dr. Wriston. Exactly. It is the same thing we face in the educa- 
tional world. I am not a scientist, but I had to make a budget for 
scientists. I had to take the advice of somebody. I had to try to find 
somebody who knew my problem and their problem and translate it to 
a budget. 

Mr. Harpy. You found less difficulties doing that in the university 
than in Government ? 

Dr. Wriston. That I would be prepared to argue, but not here. 

Mr. Mountain. Your concept is that a man is a specialist first and 
gradually becomes a generalist. To what extent is this in line with 
the recruitment and examination process carried on under the act 
of 1946? 

Dr. Wriston. I do not think the recruitment and examination 
process had done much about this until we came along. 

Mr. Mountarn. Is it not true this is a reversal of the concept under 
which that act operated ? 

Dr. Wrisron. I do not think it is a reversal of the concept of the 
act, but it may be a reversal of the concept under which it has oper- 
ated. In other words, the act contemplated specialists, I think you 
will find, but the examination process did not provide them. 

Mr. Mountatn. So that the examination process, to be in conformity 
with the intent of that act, should have included specialists who may 
become generalists? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct, and to a certain extent in the area- 
language field it has done so. 

Mr. Mountain. You mentioned that to some extent the skills needed 
could be found in other agencies in Washington. I wonder if the 
former FOA and the USIA contain the skills which are short in 
the Foreign Service Officer Corps? 

Dr. Wriston. Under our terms of reference we were forbidden to 
discuss this because we were appointed by the Secrettary of State 
and he did not have responsibility for the operation of the other 
two. I myself have always been under the impression that since 
those two have to take policy direction from the Department of 
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State, and since I understood sooner or later FOA and USIA would 
come back to the Department of State—it seemed to be inevitable— 
I felt they should operate to a large extent by loan from the State 
Department and by interchange of personnel. 

We always have to have an information officer in an embassy. That 
is one type of specialism. I have the opinion myself that the per- 
sonnel of these three ought to be thoroughly consolidated. I do know 
there are now people on assignment from the State Department to 
these other agencies. This has operated in some instances to their 
disadvantage because they lost their departmental status under Reor- 
ganization Plans 7 and 8, and when they wanted to be integrated 
they were strangers. This I felt was unfair but under the ‘law I 
do not think anything can be done about it unless the President puts 
them back in the State Department again. 

Mr. Meaper. Some of us felt they never should have been separated. 

Dr. Wriston. I happen to be one of those, but this is just a pecu- 
liarity of mine. 

Mr. Mountain. In the course of your study, did not your com- 
mittee at one time contemplate or explore, at least, the possibility of 
the inclusion of FOA and USIA personnel in this enlarged FSO 
corps ¢ 

Dr. Wrisron. No. I talked to Mr. Streibert, an old student of mine, 
about this, but our terms of reference did not permit us to go into 
that. I talked over the situation with him. Someone, I think it was 
Mr. McCone, went to FOA. I was unable to see Mr. Stassen. It did 
not fall within our terms of reference. 

Mr. Mounrarn. To refresh your memory, in one of your position 
papers of Study Group No. 1, on page 2, this statement appears: 

Some consideration has been given to the possible use of the Foreign Service 
as the principal source of trained personnel for the overseas activities now 
administered by the Foreign Operations Administration and the United States 
Information Agency. We are informed that the overseas officer strength of 
FOA totals about 1,900 positions, and that of USIA about 660. The maximum, 
long-range strength of the Foreign Service Officer category might therefore 
reach approximately 6,200. 

Dr. Wriston. That, I think, is merely a prediction on the part of 
Mr. McCone that ultimately they would be brought back in the De- 
partment of State. I did feel it would be a wise move if these agencies 
were staffed as much as possible from the Foreign Service. 

This arose out of what I have already indicated, that I did not think 
it was fair to have people assigned there and then have a Reorganiza- 
tion Act cut them off from the Department of State because of the fact 
that the act of 1946 says that the person must have at least 4 years 
before in the Department of State before lateral entry into the Foreign 
Service officer corps. Under Reorganization Plans 7 and 8 these people 
were divorced from the Department of State and under the terms of 
the act of 1946 were cut off. That happened to pinch a personal friend 
of mine. 

Mr. Harpy. I take it from your statement that you considered Re- 
organization Plans 7 and 8, insofar as they involve separation of 
personnel, probably inadvisable? 

Dr. Wriston. This, of course, is a curbstone opinion of a private 
citizen. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I am asking for, as an expert private 
citizen. 
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Dr. Wriston. Yes, I regretted it and still do. If you have a big 
organization for which you have to supply policy, my opinion is that 
no matter what you say at the top, it is the fellows at the bottom who 
control it. 

Mr. Mounratn. For purposes of precision, this statement that I 
have just read was from the position paper. 

Dr. Wriston. That is right. 

Mr. Mountarn. Which I understand reflects agreed positions and 
opinions of the committee ? 

Dr. Wriston. That is right. It is not involved in our report, but 
it was sent to the Secretary and other officers for such use as they 
wanted to make of it. 

Mr. Mountain. Do I undertsand that your conclusions were limited 
by your terms of reference to only those things that applied to the 
Department of State ? 

r. Wriston. That is right. 

Mr. Movunta1n. Would it be fair to say, however, that a good deal 
of the arguments in your report might lead to wider application, par- 
ticularly to the activities of USIA and FOA ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. I would not say activities, but certainly personnel. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we are going to have to recess for a little 
while. Mr. Reuss, you had some questions, did you not? Did you 
want to ask them now ? 

Mr. Reuss. They will only take a few minutes but if Dr. Wriston 
is coming back I can ask them this afternoon. 

Mr. Harpy. Doctor, I think we can finish up in a very short time 
after we come back, if you could give us another half hour or three- 
quarters of an hour after we return at 1: 30. 

Dr. Wriston. That is fine. Iam at your service. 

Mr. Harpy. We will recess until 1: 30. 

(Thereupon, at 12:35 p. m. a recess was taken until 1:30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

Mr. Reuss, you had some questions. Suppose you go ahead. 

Mr. Reuss. Dr. Wriston, I had a iiehkie of questions suggested 
by your testimony this morning about the recommendations contained 
on page 38 of your June 1954 report with respect to Foreign Service 
Inspection Corps. 

Your recommendation is that it should be attached to the Office of 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Reuss. As of June 1954, where was the Foreign Service inspec- 
tion responsibility lodged ? 

Dr. Wriston. In the Office of Security with Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. Reuss. How long had it been there ? 

Dr. Wriston. It was put there in the course of the month of March, 
some time. It was while our committee was in session that it was 
assigned to that office. 


Mr. Reuss. Three months before the date of the report? In March 
1954? 
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Dr. Wriston. Yes; I think it was in March. It may have been 
April, but it was while we were in session. 

r. Reuss. Has your recommendation that the inspection service 
be lodged directly in the Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration been carried out ? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reuss. Do you recall when / 

Dr. Wriston. I would say it was in December 1954, shortly before 
Mr. Saltzman left the Office of the Under Secretary. I may say it was 
with the approval of Mr. McLeod. 

Mr. Reuss. Your recommendation on page 38—the one I have just 
read—does not say in so many words that the Foreign Service In- 
spection Service should be removed from the Office of Security, but I 
gather that is what you meant and that was your recommendation / 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. Our feeling was that the Inspection 
Service is essentially an efficiency inspection. They are always subject 
to security inspection in any case. But this is an efficiency inspection 
and goes on the man’s record and ought to be available in many 
offices. We felt that the higher up it was in the Department, the 
more it would be referred to Personnel and Security and to anyone 
else who should have it and it was for that reason we made the rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. Reuss. Prior to making that recommendation, did you discuss 
the subject matter involved in the recommendation with Mr. McLeod ? 

Dr. Wriston. No; I do not think so. We may have, but I cannot 
remember that we did. 

Mr. Reuss. Did any member of the committee or any member of the 
committee staff discuss it with Mr. McLeod? 

Dr. Wriston. Not that I know of. They may have, but I cannot 
now testify on that, because I do not know. My memory of it is that 
we made this recommendation within a few hours after the move was 
made just on the principle, and not because of Mr. McLeod, but on the 
principle that it was in the wrong location. 

Mr. Reuss. I was interested in that connection in observations 
made in the committee report on the security program which are con- 
tained on page 4 of the report, and particularly I refer you to the 
second sentence of the section on the security program which reads as 
follows: 

Nevertheless the manner in which the security program has been administercd 
and publicized, has given rise on many sides to assertions that the morale of 
the Department of State and of the Foreign Service has been unjustifiably im- 
paired. 

Then, in the last paragraph on that same page 4, there is set forth 
the following : 

Investigations of such sensitive character should be conducted with the 
professional impartiality associated in the public mind with the Federal Bureau 
Of Investigation. Only as these investigations are carried out with the most 
scrupulous objectivity will the American people have confidence in their findings 
and apprehension of Government servants be abated. 

Do you have any opinion as to whether security investigations under 
the Office of Security in the State Department during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. McLeod have been conducted with the professional im- 
partiality which is referred to on that page of your report ? 
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In other words, was that a comment on the actual administration ? 
I would like to have your views on that. 

Dr. Wriston. I think you would have to go to the full papers for 
details on it, but broadly speaking; no. We were faced with the fact 
that there was wide public comment on this. There was a great deal 
of talk in the newspapers. I felt, as an individual, and very strongly, 
that we ought not to ask to audit security matters. They were not 
within our frame of reference particularly, and if we went into them 
we would find ourselves reviewing things which were not pertinent 
to us. 

We, on the other hand, could not fail to take cognizance of public 
feeling on this matter, and therefore we confined ourselves to state- 
ments of principle which we felt would be helpful. 

I was totally unable to get figures which I would regard as reason- 
able. I did, as an individual and as chairman of the committee, make 
a few sample tests in cases that came to my attention as to what the 
procedures had been, and I commented on these personally to the Sec- 
retary. I did not feel that they were proper subjects for our report, 
and I left it to him to do what he wanted with them. 

I may say there was a published statement in a weekly news maga- 
zine that there was a secret section of our report criticizing Mr. 
McLeod. When I met with the Secretary for his press conference, 
and when our report was given to the newspapers, I said at that time 
that there was no secret section, and that was strictly correct, both in 
substance and in spirit. We were not asked to comment on personnel, 
and did not comment on personnel. We made this general statement, 
feeling that it might be helpful, and I perfectly frankly personally 
said to Mr. McLeod that I thought when a security officer made politi- 
cal speeches, it was likely to impair the public acceptance of him as 
an impartial judge, but this was a personal remark. 

Mr. Reuss. Referring to that personal interchange, did Mr. McLeod 
indicate that he either agreed or disagreed with that observation as a 
citizen ? 

Dr. Wriston. I do not remember that he did, one way or the other. 
He probably took it for what it was: A personal comment which did 
not require any response. 

Mr. Reuss. You spoke, Doctor Wriston, of certain sample tests 
which you made regarding procedures of the Office of Security, and 
you further spoke about commenting on them to the Secretary. 

Will you tell us what those procedures were, and what your obser- 
vations were, and what your comments on them were to the Secre- 


tary ? 

Dr. Wrisron. I do not know that I should. I do not know the 
rules as to what is privileged and not privileged. The point is that 
we had heard a complaint that so and so was unfairly excluded ; these 
were all, I may say, not people in the Department, but these were all 
on people seeking to enter on examination. 

Mr. Reves. Let me interrupt, sir, to say that I do not ask that you 
give any names of individuals involved. I am merely interested in 
the procedure, and am not interested in the personalities involved. 

Dr. Wriston. Well, what I looked into, for example, was where a 
person who had, himself, passed the security tests, but who had been 
barred from appointment because he was related to someone else. I 
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made the same comment which is now being quite commonly made on 
these commissions in the Armed Forces, that I felt that the individuals 
should stand on their own merit. 

Mr. Reuss. Did you find in your sample tests that individuals were 
being stigmatized or otherwise treated unfavorably because of a black 
mark against his relatives? 

Dr. Wriston. I felt in 1 or 2 instances that they were—were not 
stigmatized at all because it was all strictly confidential, and no one 
knew it, but they just did not get an appointment. 

Mr. Reuss. In your comments to the Secretary on these procedures, 
did you indicate to him the view which you have indicated to us right 
now—that in your opinion it is not necessary to the security process 
and that it is unwise to deny someone advancement because of some- 
thing a relative of his may have done, thought, or said? 

Dr. Wriston. I would not want to talk that way to a Secretary. I 
simply said I thought individuals should be judged on their own 
merits. I thought—of course, I know that there are associations which 
are dangerous, Dut a mere relationship should not be adverse. 

Mr. Reuss. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. In connection with the suggestion that has just been 
under discussion, I think it might be pertinent to make reference to 
the official position of the committee, Dr. Wriston, as expressed in 
the report of study group No.7. There were listed a number of vari- 
ous factors that have lowered morale and contributed to the deplorable 
situation, and one of those was concern on the part of some employees 
that the Department security program has been overemphasized and 
too deoaie administered. 

Dr. WristoNn. Is that report No. 7? 

Mr. Harpy. That is in the report of study group No. 7; yes. 

Dr. Wriston. I am sorry, but I do not have but 6—— 

Mr. Mountain, This is the one on morale and public confidence. 

Dr. Wriston. We called that six, but that is all right. 

Mr. Harpy. I just thought that this would sort of complete the dis- 
cussion whigh Mr. Reuss had initiated. 

Over on the second page of the report, there is this statement: 

The committee believes that political attacks on the Department are tradi- 
tional in the two-party system, and in that sense must be considered occupational 
hazards. Nevertheless, Department employees must be supported by leadership 
against individual attacks as well as blanket smears. It is incontestible that 
public smears have hampered the effectiveness of American diplomatic repre- 
sentation abroad at a time in history when it should be most effective. 

I think that is a very clear statement of a position. 

There is just one more which occurs on the following page which I 
think is significant. After a brief comment about the testimony of 
Mr. McLeod before a subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee, there is this statement : 

The Under Secretary of State, Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, testified before the 
subcommittee of the House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations on 
January 25, 1954, that “you could count on the fingers of your two hands the 
security risks discovered among the Foreign Service officers.” 

_ That certainly is a very fine statement, I think, about the security 
situation among Foreign Service peuple, and I thought that those 
two particular observations in your paper should be put into the 
record at this point because they do relate to the matter which has 
been brought up by Mr. Reuss. 
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Dr. Wriston. That is quite right. 

Mr. Harpy. You may proceed, Mr. Mountain. 

Mr. Mountain. Dr. Wriston, your report mentions the failure of 
the Department to take measurable action on the recommendations of 
earlier studies and broaden the base of the Foreign Service. 

Did your committee establish the cause of those failures ? 

Dr. Wriston. Well, we put it down primarily to administrative 
confusion, change, and lack of consistent direction of policy. 

Mr. Mountain. Are we to understand that the administrative ma- 
chinery of the Department was unequal to the task of implementing 
those earlier recommendations ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. Well , it proved unequal to it, as it operated. 

Mr. Mounrarn. Is it not true that the earlier programs were to be 
carried out on a gradual basis if they had been implemented ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. No; my memory is that the Hoover program was 
to be done very much more rapidly than we proposed. 

Mr. Mounratn. That is not true, however, of the later Rowe- 
Ramspeck-DeCourcy committee recommendations. 

Dr. Wriston. I have not briefed myself on that. I have not re- 
read them, but my memory is that it provided for a period of about 
5 years. 

Do you remember about that? He says [indicating] that the Rowe 
committee did not specify a time period. 

Mr. Mounratrn. I believe that is correct. I believe they suggested 
that it be carried out over a period of years, and on a gradual basis. 

Dr. Wrrsron. I guess that is right. y memory is that the Hoover 
thing was to be a crash program. 

Mr. Harpy. I would suspect that that is right, without having 
any direct knowledge of it. 

Dr. Wriston. The two men who wrote that, you know, are both 
former Assistant Secretaries of State under Mr. Stimson, Harvey 
Bundy and James Grafton Rogers. 

Mr. Harpy. I had not realized that, but most of the Hoover re- 
ports were on the basis of crash programs. I think that would be 
the case. 

Mr. Mountain, It is correct to say, is it not, Dr. Wriston, that these 
earlier studies, if they had been carried out on a gradual basis, would 
have resulted in a much lighter administrative load than the program 
suggested by your committee ? 

Dr. Wriston. At any given moment; yes. And I think we recog- 
nized that, and stated that at some point. I think our language was 
something to the effect that if this = been done a number of years 
would have been saved, and pressures reduced, or some such words. 
_ Mr. Harpy. That being the case, the present administrative setup 
is going to have to be pretty sharply improved if your program is to 
be carried out satisfactorily ? 

Dr. Wriston. I hope it is in the process of improvement. 

Mr. Mountain, What recommendations did your committee make 
in this connection, Dr. Wriston ? 

Dr. Wrisron. That the Deputy Under Secretary for Administra 
tion should be a permanent officer, as Mr. Carr had been, and before 
him, Mr. Hunter. 
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You see, the State Department went for a period of over 100 years 
with three officers who were dominant officers in the administration 
of the State Department. One of those officers was William Hunter, 
who was here for over forty-odd years, and who was Acting Secretary 
a couple of times; one was Alvey Adee, who was there for nearly 50 
years, and Wilbur Carr, who was in there for 35 or 40 — ' 

“ Mr. Harpy. You are wishing it off on Mr. Henderson, if he gets 
stuck with this job ? 

Dr. Wriston. Exactly. I am sorry for him, but this is what we 
recommend. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I put it that way on eereent because as I look 
back a couple of years, I note that there has been a wide variety of 
people in that top administrator spot. 

Dr. Wriston. We feel that is a gross and palpable error, and it 
must be put in professional hands, essentially nonpolitical hands, and 
kept as stable as it can be. 

Mr. Harpy. Which brings to my mind a question which is related, 
but slightly different, about this business of lateral appointments 
from other than governmental agencies, or did you envision any ap- 
preciable lateral appointments in the Foreign Service from other than 
governmental agencies ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. The law does not permit it. 

Mr. Harpy. I was not talking about the law. 

Dr. Wriston. We were limited by the act of 1946, and therefore did 
not deal with that. Such persons can be brought in by being ap- 
pointed Foreign Service reserve officers, and then if they serve 4 years 
they can then be entered laterally, but under the law of 1946 no one 
outside of the State Department can get in. That is why I mentioned 
the USIA and FOA. When they were cut off all of a sudden people 
lost their right of integration which they had up until Reorganization 
Plans 7 and 8. 

Mr. Harpy. My point was simply this: It is extremely difficult to 
bring anyone into this kind of situation whether in the Foreign Serv- 
ice or in the top administrative positions in the State Department 
who has not had some cena he and experience in connection with 
that sort of an operation. 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. That is one of the things which has disturbed me about 
this administrative proposition which were were just talking about. 
Since the time your committee started, there have been at least four, 
I think, people occupying that top position. Mr. Lourie was in there 
when you took over, and Mr. Morton succeeded him, and then came 
Mr. Saltzman, I believe, and then Mr. Carpenter. 

Dr. Wriston. No; I do not believe Mr. Carpenter was affected. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Carpenter did not quite fit into that spot. 

Dr. Wriston. No, sir; Mr. Henderson succeeded Mr. Saltzman. 
Mr. Carpenter succeeded Mr. Wailes. 

Mr. Hany: I subscribe to your thinking that it is time we got a 
little permanency in there, and I hope that we are in a position now 
to move forward without too many shifts in that spot. 

Mr. Mountain. Dr. Wriston, did your committee make any recom- 
mendations on how to accomplish the goals of better administration 
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other than the appointment of a career Under Secretary of State for 
Administration ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. I do not remember any, offhand. 

Mr. Mountarn. To refresh your memory, Dr. Wriston, I believe 
you did in general terms, but I wanted to fend up to the question as 
to whether or not you analyzed the day-to-day operations of the 

Department in the sense, say, of the Heller firm ? 

Dr. Wriston. No; we were not going to trespass upon that outfit. 

Mr. Mountarn. One of the action papers of your committee speci- 
fied that the personnel needs of the Department should be projected 
on a 5-year basis. According to the testimony received by this com- 
mittee in reviewing the Heller study, several administrative changes 
are necessary before the Department can manage its personnel opera- 
tion effectively on a current year basis. 

Do you agree with that statement? 

Dr. Wriston. I am afraid I do; yes. 

Mr. Mountain. One of the steps necessary to better administration 
in this regard, according to the Heller findings, was to remove the 
existing diffusion of authority on matters of pefsonnel by centralizing 
American Foreign Service salaries now exercised on a decentralized 
basis by the Department’s regional bureaus. According to the testi- 
mony earlier before this subcommittee, your Committee rejected this 
proposal. 

Can you tell us the reasons why ? 

Dr. Wriston. I do not remember this. Will you read it again? 
I am sorry. 

Mr. Mountain. Let me restate it. It is a little complicated. 

Dr. Wriston. Yes; it is a little complicated. 

Mr. Mountain. As Foreign Service American salaries are currently 
handled, they are controlled through the regional bureaus and not 
through a central office, there being four main regional bureaus, 
geographically, at any rate. 

The Heller people said that in order to get better personnel man- 
agement in the Department one of the specific administrative changes 
which was needed was to centralize control of these American Foreign 
Service salaries. 

According to testimony before this subcommittee in a previous ses- 
sion, your committee rejected this specific proposal. 

Dr. Wriston. I do not remember it. If it is there, you will prob- 
ably find it in the position papers under Mr. Saltzman’s section, but 
I do not remember that discussion at all. I have a vague recollection 
of it being discussed, but it does not ring any particular bell. This 
strikes me as an internal administrative question which we would not 
be likely to touch. 

Mr. Harpy. It seems to me that as a general case the individual or 
organizational position which controls the money that pays the people 
off has a greater influence than anyone else. So, if you are going to 
have a decentralized program where the geographical bureaus are 
a for handling the funds and allotting them, you are going 
to have a little difficulty in getting the Secretary of State to have 
proper control over them. 

Dr. Wriston. My understanding is that if a Foreign Service offi- 
cer—and this will be true hereafter in all cases because all of these 
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cases you are now talking about are among the approximately 1,400 
which are regarded as Foreign Service positions—the man will enter 
as a Foreign Service officer with a certain class and, therefore, will 
have his salary as of that class. 

Now, as to his change of salary within that class, that may come 
on recommendation of his superior officer or otherwise, but I think 
no one now can be appointed to one of those posts who is not a Foreign 
Service officer. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we perhaps are not talking about the same thing. 
The problem we were particularly concerned with was one pointed 
up by the Heller group which had to do more with administrative 
problems; and apparently that is one which was not considered in 
detail by your committee. 

So that being the case, suppose we move on, Mr. Mountain. 

Mr. Mountarn. In a broad sense, your committee did not make a 
close analysis of the administrative problems of the Department of 
State in consultation with such officers as the Director of Personnel, 
the Department budget officer, and the regional offices? 

Dr. Wriston. No; that is right. That was within the Heller orbit. 

Mr. Mountain. Your committee, then, addressed itself chiefly to 
identification of glaring deficiencies, as far as results were concerned, 
and pointed the direction in which you thought better results were 
to be expected ? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountain. The actual details of moving toward these goals of 
better management remain to be worked out by the new administrator / 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountarn. This is partly, Dr. Wriston, reverting to an earlier 
statement, but I would like to ask you whether you feel that your 
program is not a considerable departure from the basis on which the 
Foreign Service has operated over the years? 

Dr. Wriston. You would have to identify what you mean by “over 
the years.” I would say “No.” This is a return to the way it oper- 
ated after the Rogers Act of 1924. I think it is a return to what was 
intended in the act of 1946. 

I think that the administration of the Foreign Service more or less 
fell apart during the war for perfectly normal reasons. No one was 
taken in, and there was a vast number of agencies. Many of these 
agencies were performing Foreign Service functions and were out- 
side of the Department. Therefore, it was going to take some time 
to shake the situation down. I feel that what we proposed was in 
strict accord not only with the letter of the law, but the intent of the 
law, and that is ho aie by the fact, I think, that you will find in 
our report a number of places where we quoted the report of the House 
committee which brought in the act of 1946. 

I think we do that. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Mountain. You do on one thing, and that is in regard to basic 
criteria. 

Dr. Wriston. We do on that, but it may be that I am thinking about 
the talk which I gave at the Foreign Service Association meeting over 
at Fort McNair in which I related most of this to the Foreign Service 
Act, and the discipline and the training of men with loyalty and 
esprit de corps. 
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The lateral entry feature was in the act of 1946. Outstanding men 
should be able to join the permanent service at ranks commensurate 
with age and quid fisdliona: This was in the report of the House 
committee that brought in the 1946 act. 

In 1946 the committee stressed another point in regard to any 
service which overdevelops itself. 

This shows what led to giving control back to the Secretary of 
State, instead of the Director General of the Foreign Service. 

As a matter of fact, I had the strong feeling that that report of 
the committee which brought in the act of 1946 was a very remarkable 
document, and set forth the purposes of the Congress in passing it. 
As you remember, it reseed no consideration in the Senate at all. 
I think that there was no debate. It went through without debate; 
whereas, the House had given it very full consideration, and I thought 
brought forth a very brilliant report in presenting it. 

Mr. Mountarn. You do not feel, then, that your program has in 
~ way drastically upset existing legislation ? 

Ir. Wriston. Not in any way; no. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I wonder, Dr. Wriston, if you would comment on 
this excerpt from your position papers, one dated May 6, 1954, under 
the heading of “Personnel Categories”? This refers primarily to 
ae business of amalgamating departmental people into this Foreign 
Service. 

Dr. Wriston. Is this one of Mr. Whitney’s papers? 

Mr. Mounrarn. It does not indicate w ich. However, I believe it 
was Mr. McCone’s. 

Dr. Wriston. Well, that is it. That is the basic organization task 
force No. 1, is that right ? 

Mr. Mountarn. I believe that is correct. It says on this sheet that 
it was study group No. 1. 

Dr. Wriston. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Mounrarn. On the bottom of page 2 I read the following state- 
ment: 


The Committee has considered the various ways through which the final 
recommendations might be carried out. The alternatives are: 


And this follows: 


No. 1, new legislation. 

We felt that legislation of a drastic nature could not be passed at this session 
of the Congress because of crowded calendars. Furthermore, legislation would 
involve widespread amendment of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 and of various 
civil-service laws, and, therefore, appears to be quite complicated. 

No. 2, Presidential reorganization. 

In the opinion of State Department counsel, a reorganization plan is a 
practical way of accomplishing the designation of certain departmental posi- 
tions for Foreign Service staffing and thereby removing such positions from 
the list of so-called classified civil-service positions within the Department. 
The legal staff of the Department is prepared to assist in the drafting of a 
Presidential reorganization plan. The Bureau of the Budget opposed proceed- 
ing along this line because in its opinion time does not permit the careful 
drafting and necessary clearances of such a plan before it is submitted to the 
Congress. We are inclined to agree with the Bureau of the Budget’s position 
—_ to suggest a reorganization plan only if the procedure outlined below 
ails. 

No. 3, action by the Civil Service Commission. 

The Civil Service Commission, in cooperation with the State Department, 
can revise its qualification standards to specifically include overseas experience 
as a requirement for the satisfactory fulfillment of the duties of the 1,441 
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positions designated by us as Foreign Service positions. This procedure has 
been discussed at great length with representatives of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Bureau of the Budget and there is attached a letter from Mr. 
Phillip Young to Dr. Wriston outlining the position of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in this regard. 

It is our opinion that energetic action on the part of the State Department 
in insisting upon the revisions of the qualification standards as outlined in 
Mr, Young’s letter will permit the Secretary of State to carry out the recommen- 
dations of this committee. 

Dr. Wriston. I remember that, yes. One of the reasons we took the 
last position was because our terms of reference provided that we 
shoul move as far as possible within the act of 1946. 

The question was, could we do it within the act of 1946. It would 
have been easier to do more things if we had asked perhaps a change 
of legislation. We did discuss this with the Budget Bureau. I went 
over myself and talked with Mr. Hughes because he was a trustee of 
Brown and I knew him well. He strongly advised against the reor- 
ganization plan on the ground that it was too complicated. And 
then we conducted these negotiations with the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and you have Mr. Young’s letter there and that is the basis 
upon which we did proceed and proceeded satisfactorily and success- 
fully. 

Mr. Mounrtarn. And the particular portions of the law has refer- 
ence to the lateral entry provision ? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountain. Was not this lateral entry provision set up only 
to introduce certain needed people into the Department in such num- 
bers as would not interfere with the career personnel ? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. And we feel that this is in strict 
accord with that. The people who are integrated are people who are, 
for the most part, in for the purpose of a career anyway. 

Now, in the second place, there are people who are needed and who 
need this kind of experience that they get in the Foreign Service. In 
other words, I go back to the basic notion that it is a mistake to have 
somebody drafting instructions who has never been abroad. And I 
think it is also essential for them—from the standpoint that we have 
had to find places within the Department-—to fulfill the act of 1946, 
with regard to rotation home. And there the Department was, at 
this moment, stymied. I call attention again to the fact that the 
number of Foreign Service officers in the Department had, relative 
to the total number, been in sharp decline over the years. And, 
therefore, it was getting less and less possible to obey the act of 1946 
with regard to—if you want to call it that—Americanization, which 
is not a particularly happy phrase to the Foreign Service officer, but 
the rotation at least acquaints him with what is going on in the De- 
partment of State and in America. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, whether the lateral entry provision of 
the act of 1946 were designed to carry out these ideas which your 
committee developed, they did provide a vehicle for doing so? 

Dr. Wriston. That is quite correct, and also the Foreign Service 
Reserve provided a vehicle for letting people have a longer period of 
time to make up their minds. Certainly if he wanted to maintain his 
civil-service status, he could take a Foreign Service Reserve status, 
and then if he were needed abroad, he could go abroad and find out 
if he liked it, then come back. 
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Mr. Harpy. In substance, those two provisions of the act of 1946 
might have had an entirely different objective than that conceived in 


the original act; but they served a useful means of accomplishing this | 


objective at this time? 
Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 


Mr. Harpy. And also, I take itt there was a statement of policy [ 


in the act of 1946, and there probably was, the utilization of these two 
provisions of that act would have been in accordance with that general 
policy ? 

Dr. Wriston. I think that is strictly correct. 


Mr. Mountain. Dr. Wriston, I would like to hand you a copy of 4 


a letter dated October 15, 1953, from Donold Lourie, to Mr. Philip 


Young, and ask you if you are familiar with the contents of that j 


letter / 


Dr. Wriston. No, sir. I do not remember ever hearing of this let- 
ter until it was referred to by Mr. Young. 

Mr. Mountain. This letter, Dr. Wriston, is already in the record 
and if you wish I can summarize it. It states that in connection with 
the study undertaken by the White House Task Force, it is the posi- 
tion of the Department that the development of a foreign affairs 
system with legislative proposals to be presented to the 1st Session 
of the 84th Congress meets with the wholehearted approval of the 
Department of State. And it goes on to state that in this service, 
the Foreign Operations Administration, the United States Informa- 
tion Agency and perhaps others, might well be included. It has one 
reservation, that the legislative proposals mentioned ought to be ini- 
tiated by the Department of State. Subsequent to that—I would 
like to hand you these documents—I believe you received a letter of 
April 9, 1954, from Mr. Dulles asking for your comments on the 
attached Presidential letter of April 6. 

Dr. Wriston. I have that; yes. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


Washington, D. C., April 9, 1954. 
Dr. HeNry M. WRISTON, 


Chairman, Secretary of State’s Public Committee on Personnel, 
Department of State. 

Deark Dr. Wriston: I am attaching a copy of the President’s letter to the 
Secretary of State which establishes the Foreign Affairs Personnel Advisory 
Group. I hope that your committee will include in its final report recommenda- 
tions or opinions which might be helpful to the Under Secretary, who will be 
the Department’s representative on this advisory group. 

I understand that the committee has accumulated considerable data which will 
bear directly on the problems to be considered by the advisory group. I also 
assume that you, and the other members of the committee, have probably come 
to some conclusions which would be relevant to the future discussions of the 
group, and therefore which will be of particular interest to the Under Secretary. 

Sincerely yours, 


JoHN Foster DULLES. 


Mr. Movuntatn. The letter outlined the work of that task force 
and its relation to the Department of State, and to your work. 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountain. Also it mentioned the appointment of an advisory 
group, and I believe Mr. Dulles letter asked you to give whatever help- 
ful comments you could on that matter. 
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Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 
Mr. Mountain. Can you tell the committee the substance of your 
comments ? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes. It was involved in a memorandum to the Sec- 
retary, written by me, on the 18th of May. I have a copy before 
me on this, commenting on it, and I think you probably have a copy. 
I can read it. The recommendations appear on the second page. 

One, the Department’s representative on the President’s Advisory Group should 
be guided by the overriding principle that the Department’s foreign affairs per- 
sonnel at home and abroad should be unified under the Secretary of State’s 
control. Such personnel should not be included within a plan covering the 
employees of all agencies having overseas activities. 

There were 28 or 29 such agencies and we did not feel that you 
could get up a system which would be applicable to all 28 or 29 such 
agencies. 

Mr. Mountain. May I ask you at this point, Dr. Wriston, if it is 
your understanding of the President’s letter of April 6 that the pro- 
posed system was to include the Department of State with all agen- 
cies operating overseas ? 

Dr. Wristron. I can only say what the President’s letter says: 

The programs carried on by other agencies in the foreign affairs field, such 
as the Foreign Operations, United States Information Agency, and others, are 
of sufficient magnitude as to warrant the development of a more stable per- 
sonnel management than is presently the case. I have authorized Mr. Young 
to give the matter of the relationship between the various systems, including 
that of the civil service which currently governs nearly three-quarters of Amer- 
ican personnel in foreign countries a high priority in preparing a legislative 
program for the 1st session of the 84th Congress. 

At one time I understood the Armed Forces were to be in on the 
study. This is second-hand and, therefore, I cannot testify to it, 
but I take it from the persons that he appointed on the Foreign Affairs 
Personnel Advisory Group that that is what he had in mind. 

He had the Under Secretary of State, the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, the Director of USIA, and the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, or Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power and Personnel, and three public members. 

That is all I have upon which to draw the inference as to who was 
to be included in that personnel, but it does include the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I believe you stated you were quite familiar with 
the scope and work of the White House Task Force, and that you had 
been briefed fairly thoroughly by Mr. DuF lon? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct, at that time. 

Mr. Mountarn. In his briefing to this committee in March of 1954, 
he made it quite clear that the foreign affairs system would include 
these named agencies and indicated the agencies and made reference 
to the military attaches as having a foreign affairs function. Now, is 
it your understanding that it was the entire civilian personnel over- 
seas of the Department of Defense and of the subordinate agencies 
that were involved ? 

Dr. Wristron. I do not know in detail because that was not before 
us primarily. I may have known at the time but a good deal of water 
has gone under my bridge since that time and my memory may be 
deficient. However, I do know that in the early discussions I felt 
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that if they ever got into the whole of the civilian personnel of the 
defense agency abroad, they would have a very serious problem on 
their hands and we dealt with that in our letter. We pointed out, 
with two exceptions such as FOA and USIA, whose personnel opera- 
tions were formerly a part of, or patterned after, the Foreign Service, 
overseas employment of civilian personnel in other than the Depart- 
ment of State is considered more or less temporary. Now, we did 
not mention the Armed Forces personnel, officer personnel, because 
while that is temporary, it is a professional service. 

Mr. Harpy. All of this, Dr. Wriston, looks to me like—and your 
committee must have recognized this when you saw the letter of April 
6 concerning this advisory setup by the President—you must have rec- 
ognized in that Mr. Young’s handwriting ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. That would be an inference on my part. I do not 
think it is improper to say that the three members of the committee 
were asked if they could serve as public members on the committee, of 
whom I was one; I was perfectly ready to do so, and it transpired that 
they expected me for half a day once a week. That meant two nights 
on the sleeper every week and while a college president is supposed to 
live on a sleeper, that was a little bit too much for me. 

Mr. Harpy. It was supposed to be how often ? 

Dr. Wriston. A half a day once a week. 

Mr. Harpy. If you had known that the duties were not going to be 
any more onerous than they turned out to be, you could have served 
without any difficulty ? 

Dr. Wrisron. I would not have served. I do not want to serve on 
something that does not meet. 

Mr. Harpy. Somebody must have had a serious change of heart, if 
it was originally schetitled to meet half a day, once a week and it has 
not had a meeting, has not convened at all. 

Dr. Wriston. That would be only a speculation on my part. I 
cannot testify to it because I do not know. After I found I could 
not meet with them, I never heard of it again, until yesterday. 

Mr. Mounrarn. Dr. Wriston, at the time these meetings were pro- 
posed, at the rate of half a day once a week, I believe you testified, was 
there any indication that this was only an initial go-around for 7 or 8 
meetings to bring the committee up to date on the complicated matters 
with which the White House task force was dealing ? 

Dr. Wriston. I do not remember. I could not serve. I dropped 
this, as you know. 

Mr. Harpy. I am interested in this frequency of meetings. Would 
you mind telling the committee who proposed why the committee was 
going to meet that often ? 

Dr. Wriston. I cannot because I don’t remember. I remember 
when the question was discussed—I think it was probably discussed 
with General Smith, and something of this kind was said. I said it 
was out of the question for me to travel that much and obviously Mr. 
McCone, whose principal home is on the Pacific coast, could not do it, 
“a I think the third, Mr. Saltzman, also said that was too thick for 
1im. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you recall just who it was, whether it was the Secre- 
tary of State who suggested that you three be named on this 
committee ¢ 
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Dr. Wriston. No; I do not. My memory is that I talked it over 
with General Smith. 

Mr. Harpy. I am having a little difficulty adding this thing up. 
It developed yesterday that this whole proposition was the brain child 
of Mr. Young. That being the case, what was so active in the develop- 
ment of this committee that it was going to have as many duties as 
were represented to you. Then you find out that it never has been 
necessary to even call it together, not call the members of the committee 
from the executive department. 

Dr. Wriston. This has been a mystery to me, Mr. Chairman. When 
I said that I could not do it, I had no further responsibility and I 
dropped it. I would not have known whether they had met or had 
not met until I heard the testimony yesterday. 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly it is something that I wish we had a little 
more illumination on, and I do not know how we are going to be able 
to get it. 

Ir. Wriston. If I had any wattage, { would certainly give it to 
you. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Brownson has just made a very illuminating sug- 
gestion which I think should go into the record. He says we are not 
any more confused about this than they were at the time of the devel- 
opment. I think he is talking about Mr. Young. 

Dr. Wrisron. Congressmen have privileged communications. 

Mr. Mountatn. Dr. Wriston, in view of the fact that you were 
aware of the scope of the work of the White House task force, and 
that the function of the advisory committee was fairly clearly laid 
before you in the President’s letter, is not your commentary, in your 
first recommendation, a substantive reversal of the position taken by 
Mr. Lourie in the October 15 letter ? 

Dr. Wriston. I do not know. It may be. You must remember 
that it was a question of our opinion. It was not a question of de- 
partmental opinion. I do not remember Mr. Lourie’s letter. It was 
before we were appointed. I do remember it was before us. The 
Secretary asked us for our opinion without reference to any previous 
matter. 

It may be at variance with Mr. Lourie, but it would not be a re- 
versal because he was an official and we were a temporary committee. 

Mr. Mountain. We have been talking only about the first recom- 
mendation of your Committee. Does the second recommendation in 
substance urge that the Secretary of State be given authority to ad- 
minister a special personnel system ? 

Dr. Wrisron. You mean in this second recommendation ? 

Mr. Mounrarn. Yes. 

Dr. Wrisron. I will read it if you like. 

Mr. Mountarn. Yes. 

Dr. Wriston (reading) : 

Under the sponsorship of the foreign affairs personnel advisory group, the 
Secretary should be given authority either by legislation or by Presidential 
reorganization plan to administer the type of unified foreign affairs personnel 
system required for the accomplishment of his responsibilities. 

Which, I take it, is clear; is it not? 
Mr. Mountain. I think there are two points which are of interest, 
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Dr. Wriston. It implies that a unified foreign affairs personnel yb 
tem only of the kind that the Secretary of State wants, is recommended 
by the Committee ? 

Dr. Wriston. Well, I cannot read that into it myself. I would 
hope it would be one that the Secretary would want, but if Congress 
gave it to them, I think it should be such that he should have the ad- 
ministration of it. 

Mr. Mountain. It was mentioned that the Secretary should be given 
authority either by legislation or Presidential reorganization plans? 

Dr. Wriston. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountain. I was wondering what legislation you had in mind? 

Dr. Wriston. Well, whatever legislation was proposed. I suppose 
that this would come out of whatever the White House task force 
proposed. On a Presidential reorganization plan you have already 
had it, insofar as the USIA is concerned and FOA. We had in mind, 
at least I did, in signing this, that sooner or later they would come 
back to the State Department in one form or other. Then this whole 
question, are they strangers or are the sons welcomed at home, would 
come up. And I feel very strongly that the persons sooner or later, 
that the personnel problems of the USIA and of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, must be coordinated, because they operate under the Embassy. 
I think ambassadors can have their authority over their own admin- 
istration of their embassies eroded very easily if they get too many 
peaple who are not formally comneaninlas or not really responsible 
to them. 

Mr. Mountarn. So that under any comprehensive legislative pro- 
posal, your recommendation is that the Secretary be given a relatively 
free hand for his own personnel ? 

Dr. Wriston. That would be correct. 

Mr. Mountain. And does the third recommendation in substance 
ask the White House task force to include in its legislation amend- 
ments requested by the Department for its special needs? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes. You see, we were limited in the amount of 
legislative changes we could suggest; therefore, we felt that if there 
was any further legislative authority that was needed, this was the 
place for it to develop. 

Mr, Mountain. Then, in effect, your committee opposed to some 
extent, the views of Mr. Young’s White House task force, Mr. Lourie, 
and, if we properly read this Presidential letter, the President, and a 
number of previous study groups on this problem of a unified service? 

Dr. Wriston. That is too large a question for me to answer, I am 
sorry to say. I would oppose, and I think the committee would op- 
pose putting all overseas agencies, including Commerce, Agriculture 
and Defense, Civil Aviation, Atomic Energy, under one personnel 
administration as a kind of foreign civil service. I do not remember 
that the White House task force ever developed that during the 
period of our tenure. That I do not recall. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not think it has yet. 

Dr. Wriston. I do not think they have either, but I have been 
more or less out of touch except for the periods of our audit. Our 
audit in each case limited itself to things that we had recommended 
and which were immediately relative thereto. I think you have 
before you somewhere our two audit reports, in which, for example, 
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we disapprove of the 100 percent objective tests and so on. But ] 
think this means that we were opposed to any foreign civil service 
which, again, disrupts further the Secretary’s control over the people 
who had to report to him. I think we were in favor of a uniform 
personnel policy for FOA, USIA, the State Department. I still am. 

Mr. Mountain. Was not this the essence of the White House task 
force program ¢ 

Dr. Wristron. I think it may have been. I do not remember. 
Again, I am speaking over a lapse of more than a year. I do not 
remember any White House Task Force memorandum that I saw 
which dealt with the Defense Department. In fact, I do not think, 
by the time we went home, that they had gotten to the Defense 
Deparment. 

Mr. Mountain. Does your committee continue to meet / 

Dr. Wriston. Whenever the Secretary thinks he would like to 
see us around he writes me a letter and sets a date to come back to 
check up on what has happened. 

Mr. Harpy. Did you not use some word like “spooks” ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I wonder if you would amplify that a little for the 
committee ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. All these other committees, like Rogers and the others, 
turned in their reports when they were through and went home. 
We. like to find out what has happened, for two reasons: First, 
because we may have been wrong on some point and ought to modify 
our position; and, second, to make any suggestions we can to see that 
the program goes on as smoothly as it should. 

Now, we have made a number of suggestions from time to time, 
one which the Congress has recently adopted, and we hope will 
improve morale, by having the grade of career ambassador. We 
are again the last of the major powers in the world, I think, to have 
that rank. The grade of career minister was established many years 
ago when we did not have many ambassadors. Now, we have very 
few ministers. Asa matter of fact Luxembourg has just been made 
an embassy and there are not. very many legations left. 

And we feel that if a man has given long and distinguished service 
to the United States—and I had just as soon mention two names, 
like Joseph P. Grew who was in the Foreign Service for a long, long 
time and Norman Armour, who was a member of our committee and 
has been in the Foreign Service for a long while—it is a little absurd 
to make him the head of a mission in six countries and then bring 
him back and he reverts to the grade of minister. And we thought 
that they ought to take from the grade of career minister a certain 
group of the most distinguished and give them the rank of career 
ambassador. 

Mr. Harpy. So your committee wishes to take a look-see now and 
then to see what is happening to your recommendations ? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. That is a fine idea, and I hope you keep on doing it. 

Dr. Wriston, We will until the Secretary is sick of us. 

Mr. Mountain. Might I ask Dr. Wriston this question: I under- 
stand one of the purposes of this continuing reexamination was to 
find out if the committee was wrong in any of its original phases 
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of its report. Have you found any places where you were wrong, 
where you reversed yourself? ; 

Dr. Wriston. Well, in detail, yes. For example, the question was 
raised as to whether the allocation of certain desks, foreign affairs 
desks, could be changed. We said certainly; that we were interested 
in the principle and not the detail. I cannot remember others. Our 
audit report will bring them out if there are any. We were very un- 
happy that Mr. Saltzman had to serve so briefly. We all like Mr. 
Saltzman, we thought he did a brilliant job, but we knew his tenure 
was limited to 6 months. It was tolerable because he had been the 
Assistant Secretary before and was familiar with the Department, and 
he had been an active member of our committee; and, therefore, had 
great familiarity with many of these things, but we still felt to serve 
6 months was a very bad thing. We kept pressing away to see if we 
could get a professional in here; and thereupon Mr. Henderson was 
shanghaied, took a cut in salary, and was reduced in rank, and gen- 
erally abused in order to achieve our purpose. 

Mr. Brownson. I think he gleams with an inner satisfaction. 

Dr. Wriston. That is the only satisfaction he can find, I am afraid. 

Mr. Mounrarn. Dr. Wriston, there is one point—your report men- 
tions a House Foreign Affairs Committee comment made in 1946, that: 

Any service which overdelevolops self-sufficiency and evaluates its performance 
by criteria peculiar to itself belies its name. 
Your report says: 
The same point could be made even more forcefully today. 


Will you comment on that and tell us how your committee’s pro- 
gram, as you have described it, will change that situation ¢ 

Dr. Wrisron. Well, I think that this gives the Secretary very much 
wider control of his own Department. I call your attention to the fact 
that the legislation with reference to the Department of State, most of 
it used to exist on 1 page. The Secretary had sweeping powers over 
not only his Department, but his own personnel. In modern times leg- 
islation has become enormously complex and there were times when 
the Secretary’s control over his personnel was seriously eroded. At 
times he has had to do a kind of complicated dance between the pro- 
visions of the law which impaired control. As I have already indi- 
cated, under the act of 1946, the Director General of Foreign Service 
had administrative and other controls that were nearly independent 
of the Secretary, and that, I think, is bad administration. In other 
words, you have to hold the Secretary responsible, and, therefore, he 
has to have a heavier control over his personnel. That has occasion- 
ally been the case in times past. 

Mr. Mounrarn. This haervations Dr. Wriston, was made in the 
context of talking about recruitment at the bottom. 

Is it not the intention of your committee’s program that once this 
present broadening is accomplished by mass lateral entry that a 
return will be made to the concept of recruitment at the bottom ? 

Dr. Wriston. Well, even before; as you know, I made a transcon- 
tinental trip to try to get people to apply for this. Last year we had 
the smallest number of applicants, for example, in the last 15 years, 
to apply for examinations. And this struck me as tragic because the 
Service needs able people and we need, therefore, to have a large 
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number of applicants from whom to choose. And the Department 
itself sent out groups among the universities and colleges to do this 
thing and next month I am going on another trip over nine cities, all 
the way to the Pacific coast, to try to keep interest in getting people of 
the highest grade to take these examinations. This is as a private 
citizen. I have no connection with the Department. 

Mr. Harpy. Returning, Doctor, to this specific question, does the 
concept of lateral entry continue, or how can you get this amalgama- 
tion or integration and your approach built up? ‘Won't your lateral 
approach be pretty much completed ? 

Dr. Wriston. It would be about 95 percent completed, but I have 
already testified that I think experts from Agriculture and from Com- 
merce and from Labor should be sent abroad. They have to go abroad 
in some status. They can go abroad as FSR’s. Now, it may be that 
after they have served as FSR, they may enter the Foreign Service 
and they may be welcome to the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Harpy. Then it would be your feeling that over a continuing 
period you would have some technical experts from such agencies as 
Agriculture and Commerce who would come into the Foreign Service 
reserve and then be transferred to the Foreign Service through the 
lateral entry process ? 

Dr. Wriston. Or returned to their several departments. The door 
has to open both ways. To go back to their department or, if there 
were sound reasons, let them come into the Foreign Service. In other 
words—we had some figures on this, but at one time the lateral entry 
was up to 14 percent. Then it got down to 4 percent. I think there 
will ihc be a trickle there through lateral entry, but the basic re- 
cruitment should be from class 6 up. 

Mr. Harpy. Your trickle would be awfully small after you once 
complete your amalgamation, will it not ? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I just wondered if it would not fall off entirely. If the 

roposal includes the reserves, you will not get lateral entry into the 
Fosce Service Corps, will you ? 

Dr. Wriston. Fully. They are not eligible to come in through lat- 
eral entry from any other department under the law, so they could 
not come in unless they went through the reserve. 

Mr. Harpy. They come in as reserves, but that is strictly a tem- 
porary proposition ? 

Dr. Wriston. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. They come in through convertibility and that would 
constitute the trickle you are talking : ‘about ? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes. If a person serves 4 years in reserve, he be- 
comes eligible for lateral entry. He is also eligible to go back to his 
other agency. That isthe way the law is written. 

Mr. Harpy. But it would be a pretty small trickle? 

Dr. Wriston. It would be a small trickle, and should be, I think. 
If you can get them built up from class 6, the career service ought to 
come in from the bottom. But as the committee said in 1946, you 
ought not to exclude taking in people laterally if the Government needs 
them. You might run into a crisis for ex cample, when you had to get 
specialists, that is what the FSR is for. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, we have these crises all of the time. 
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Dr. Wriston. They are less often than they used to be. 

Mr. Mountatn. Dr. Wriston, I do not believe it is clear yet on the 
record what additional criteria of performance not peculiar to the 
Foreign Service itself will hold in the future, and I am speaking spe- 
ficically about this recruitment at the bottom. 

Dr. Wriston. I think that recruitment should make a better allow- 
ance for bringing in people who are specialists in agriculture, com- 
merce, and labor and other things, whereas the examination as give 
ently given is on one basis only and no specialist is recognized of any 
kind, sort, or description. I think, myself, that that is an error. 

Mr. Mountarn. Your report speaks of the need for a career develop- 
ment program. Can you tell us what your committee’s concept of such 
a program is? 

Dr. Wriston. Yes, I think it means, as I indicated, that if a man 
is a specialist in Latin America, he should not be sent immediately 
to Tel Aviv. I have seen cases of people—and I remember one boy 
who went to Vancouver, to some place in North Africa, then to 
Reykjavik, then to Brussels; I cannot find any pattern for that. It 
does not make any sense to me. I think that a person ought to have 
his case studied. I know of a case where a man had a certain appoint- 
ment and all of a sudden someone said that he had never had a hardship 
assignment, let us send him to a hardship post. Now, that is not 
taking care of the interests of the United States. It is punishing a 
man for having had a good post. There are now a limited number 
assigned to the war college and to universities like the Russian In- 
stitute, a part of Columbia; or where a man is sent out to Wisconsin 
to study economics—I think there are about 43 assigned to different 
universities for study. Sometimes those assignments have been good 
and sometimes not. I know of people who have been sent to the 
National War College because there was no other place to send them. 
That is a bad way, to make such an assignment. That is not career 
development. That is administrative convenience. 

Mr. Harpy. Dr. Wriston, you do not have any hope that we are 
going to eliminate the application of administrative convenience to 
these things, or that we are going to abolish these punitive appoint- 
ments ¢ 

Dr. Wriston. Sir, I am an optimist and I hope we can mitigate 
those deviations from rectitude. And as a matter of fact, a great deal 
is being done, and I think, can be done, to try to make more sense, 
because no one who enters this service comes in mature; he gets his 
maturity through experience. That is what we mean by career de- 
velopment. If he does not get this instructive experience, it impairs 
his development. We also think they ought to be brought-back, as 
the naval officers are, and as the others in the armed services are, to 
the Foreign Service Institute to take an overall look just when they 
are going to be counselors of embassies. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, I would -like to ask one question 
there. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Wriston, you can probably answer this ques- 
tion yes or no. We are probably getting into a subject that will admit 
only of a yes or no answer; but I am interested to know whether the 
overseas personnel and the staffing requirements of the CIA came 
before you anywhere along the line of your work ? 
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Dr. Wriston. No. 

Mr. Brownson. You did not check it at all? 

Dr. Wriston. No. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all I have. 

Dr. Wriston. We had a man, Mr. Freeman, come from CIA on 
the staff. Allen Dulles was a friend of mine but our terms of reference 
forbade that. 

Mr. Meaper. I do have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

_ Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. In this review of your committee’s work and the ex- 
tent to which the Department has carried out your recommendations, 
do you have any additional statements on whether or not you are 
satisfied with the manner in which the Department has taken the 
administrative steps necessary to accomplish the objectives? 

Dr. Wriston. I am utterly delighted. I did not have the faintest 
idea that in the lapse of time between our report and the present so 
much progress would be made. I think it has been thoroughly re- 
vidi Reathes The Secretary has put his back right into it and Mr. Saltz- 
man did what he could and Mr. Henderson has done the same and I 
am thoroughly delighted. 

Mr. Meaper. To be specific, you were quite critical of the vitality of 
the Foreign Service Institute. What, if anything, has been done on 
that recommendation ? 

Dr. Wriston. Mr. Hoskins has been appointed. They have got 
some more money. They are still in a doghouse over there, in a 
wretched building, badly adapted. I think it is no longer dependent 
upon the Air Force for its life. I think a program is being developed 
there which meets the demands of the act of 1946 in which the com- 
mittee in presenting the legislation said it should be the equivalent of 
the War Colleges of the Armed Forces. It had not been that at any 
time and gave no promise of being, and I think now it is giving promise 
of obtaining that status. 

Mr. Meaper. Does the Foreign Service Institute have any unusual 
or stepped-up function in connection with the lateral entry program ? 

Dr. Wriston. No; it is for the in-service development of the people 
of the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Mraper. In other words 

Dr. Wristron (interposing). First, the indoctrination of the 
FSO 6’s and secondly, giving advanced work to persons who were 
brought back from the field ; and, third, the training in languages in 
which we believe we have been seriously deficient. 

Mr. Meaper. But taking people out of the Department, the civil 
service and so on, you do not regard them as needing any special train- 
ing which the Institute provides? 

Dr. Wriston. I do not think that is in our report. I do not know 
whether they have a program along that line or not. I have not had 
a chance to see Mr. Hoskins this time. 

Mr. Mreaper. Anyway, you are satisfied with the present progress? 

Dr. Wriston. I think they are doing very well, considering. 

Mr. Meaper. That is all. 

Mr. Mountain. Dr. Wriston, there were two statements in your tes- 
timony of this morning I would like to ask you about. One was your 
statement of the larger numbers involved in earlier studies than are 
now in the Department of State. Is it not true these numbers derive 
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from the fact that functions now handled by USIA and FOA were 
during part of that period under the Department of State? 

Dr. Wrisron. I would say to some extent. I could not say how 
largely or small. If you take all of those in USIA and FOA and 
add them to those in the State Department, you would not get that 
disparity. 

Mr. Mounrarn. Unless there were other activities. 

Dr. Wrisron. But the disparity is too great to account for that 
difference. 

Mr. Mounratn. The other question I had, I believe you mentioned 
this morning that under the Secretary’s directive of 1951 dual service 
positions were to be identified, and when your committee met you 
found no considerable action had been taken on that subject. Did your 
committee inquire as to the causes and determine whether or not the 
impending move of FOA and USIA operations out of the Department 
was the basic reason why that had not been moved forward ? 

Dr. Wriston. They were not moved out until 1953 and this was 
1951, and this identification of ~~ service positions was to be com- 
pleted before November 1951. I do not think at that time there was 
impending the move of FOA or USIA out of the Department. 

Mr. Mountatn. Some effort had been made, however, to identify 
the dual service positions ? 

Dr. Wriston. The word “effort” seems to be extravagant. Some- 
thing had been done but not complete. 

Mr. Mounratn. Did not you people have a basic list to work with 
as to dual service positions to be identified ? 

Dr. Wriston. I think Mr. McCone started on that from scratch. I 
believe that is described in our briefing of the Secretary that it was 
done in consulatation with Assistant Secretaries and chiefs of the 
respective bureaus. Furthermore, when we left we did not say this 
was final. We referred it to the Department knowing this is a com- 
plicated job, but it was completed by the Department itself right 
after we left. 

Mr. Harpy. Dr. Wriston, on behalf of the committee please accept 
our thanks for your very helpful testimony and also for an occasional 
manner of expression which was refreshing as well as enlightening. 

Dr. Wriston. Not being an officer I have a certain freedom that I 
would not have if I were under official discipline. 

Mr. Harpy. We are very grateful to you and appreciate your tak- 
ing the time and giving us the benefit of the weaith of information 
which you have. 

Dr. Wriston. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY FOR ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY GEORGE F. WILSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Henderson, we are glad to have you with us this 
afternoon, and if you will come around we will make this as brief as 
we can. I am sorry the committee got a little verbose in its ques- 
tioning of Dr. Wriston and we are a little late in reaching your testi- 
mony, “but we are glad to have you with us. 
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Mr. Henperson. I am very glad to be here and am at your complete 
disposal. 

Mr. Mountain. Mr. Henderson, the subcommittee has heard from 
Dr. Wriston on the findings and recommendations of the Wriston 
committee. We would like to inquire now into the Departments 
acceptance of the program and the progress made under it. Can you 
tell us what action the Department took upon receipt of the report 2 

Mr. Henperson. I was not there at the time the Department re- 
ceived the report, therefore I can only tell you what happened from 
second-hand knowledge. 

The report was given to the Secretary and he approved it for the 
most part. ‘The report was then turned over to the Department for 
implementation. Mr. Saltzman, who came in as Under Secretary for 
Administration about the 1st of July, 1954, carried the main brunt of 
putting the recommendations into effect. He appointed a number of 
teams or groups to carry out the various provisions of this program, 
and they worked at these tasks day and night, really. They carried 
on this work vigorously in addition to their other duties, so that when 
I came into the Department i in January of this year I found that the 
work had proceeded far. My task since then has been merely to 

carry out what had been started. 

In order to implement the program there were a number of various 
steps to be taken. Some were of a purely administrative nature. 
Some had to do with legislation. The appropriate officers of the 
Department prepared the legislation that was necessary. They 
presented legislative suggestions to Congress in the summer of 1954. 
The purpose of that suggested legisl: ation was to obtain the author- 
ity of Congress to integrate into the Foreign Service certain civil 
service officers at a salary slightly higher than, or at least equivalent 
to, what the integrees had ‘been receiving as civil service officers. 
The Congress gave authority for 500 to come in under those 
conditions. 

When I took office in January a draft of further suggested legisla- 
tion was pending. ‘This was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
and to Congress and resulted in new legislation. That legislation 
provided for the entry of an additional 1,250 integrees imto the 
Foreign Service at salaries equivalent to, or slightly higher, than 
they had been receiving. It also had ottne provisions. For in- 
stance, the term of service of Foreign Service reserve officers was 
extended from 4 to 5 years. There were also provisions in the new 
law for educational allowances. 

(To Mr. Wilson) : Was there anything else? 

Mr. Witson. It also provided for the payment of hardship al- 
lowances to Foreign Service officers and reserve officers, which had 
not previously been available and made it possible for us to examine 
and inoculate the dependents of Foreign Service personnel overseas. 

Mr. Harpy. You had quite a number of Foreign Service staff per- 
sonnel that were integrated into the Foreign Service Officer Corps, 
I believe ? 4 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. What is the status of that program? I believe the 
program envisaged 1,500 of those people to be integrated, is that 
right ¢ 
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Mr. Henperson. One thousand one hundred and seventy-two was 

Mr. Harpy. I had in mind it was 1,300 that was programed by 
the original figure, but I think that was changed. 

June of next year, I believe. 

Mr. Wuson. The last detailed figures I have, speaking specifically 
to the Foreign Service Staff Corps—and I believe that includes 
certain of the Reserve officers also—is that as of July 29 we had 
certified 367 Foreign Service personnel as Foreign Service officers. 
Of that number, some 358 had been confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. Harpy. So as of the end of July of this year between 300 
and 400 

Mr. Wuson. Had been processed, but there was a substantial addi- 
tional number who had been examined and for one reason or an- 
other found unavailable for integration. 

Mr. Harpy. In the light of the comments made in the Wriston 
report about the number who had applied in times past and who had 
been through certain phases of examination and the number that 
finally got over there, the only figures I can get my teeth in are those 
that have actually made the gr: ‘ade. 

Mr. Wison. That is right, but in the Staff Corps they can remain 
in that particular category until after the age of 70. By law a Foreign 
Service officer must retire at the age of 60. We have Staff eps 
people who are over 60 and who are unable by law to go into the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have a limit as to the length of time involved 
in getting the staff people over into the Officer Cor ps? 

Mr. Henpverson. We have established a target date—the Ist of July 


1957, for the completion of the Suen But that does not mean 
t 


we expect that by July 1, 1957, there will no longer be any Foreign 
Service staff officers or civil-service officers in dual positions in the 
field or in the Department. We would like, however, to come as near 
as we reasonably can to this target. 

May I give you the latest figures—I would not like to call them 
official bec: use they were hurriedly prepared today. 

Mr. Harpy. We will not hold you to it in minute detail. 

Mr. Henverson. As of August 15 we had reviewed the cases of 854 
civil-service members of the State Department and 828 members of 
the Foreign Service staff. In other words, 1,682 officers had had their 
cases rev iewed. Of this number, 614 fell out, that is, for one reason 
or another they will not be going into the Foreign Service. It can 
be seen, therefore, that about 36 percent, of the cases which had been 
reviewed would not become Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. Harpy. I am having a little trouble right there. This figure 
of 1,682, I thought you were talking about dual-service positions, “and 
I had understood there were only 1 400 such positions. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Henderson is including departmental positions. 
I can give you the figures effective as of July 29, 

Mr. Harpy. I believe I would like to have that because it would give 
a better picture of the individual phase. 

Mr. Witson. As of July 29 we had received the records of 794 civil- 

service personnel. We had reviewed the records of 730 Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel, That is a grand total of 1,524. That is what we call 
under the old procedure. 
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Under the new procedure we had examined the records of 50 civil- 
service personnel and 66 Foreign Service personnel, a total of 116, 
giving a great total of 1,640 under the new and old procedures. 

Mr. Harpy. You still have your civil-service and Foreign Serv- 
ice staff people mixed ? 

Mr. Witson. When I speak of the total, yes; but I have them broken 
down. 

Mr. Harpy. How many were found acceptable ? 

Mr. Wuson. Of that number, 313 had been actually certified. 
There were an additional 116 who were still in process. In other 
words, the final processing of their papers had not been completed. 

Mr. Harpy. That is 429 out of 794? 

Mr. Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Found to be eligible? 

Mr. Witson. 313 were found completely eligible and had actually 
been integrated, 116 were found eligible up to the completion as of 
the date July 29. Of the 116 it may be that some will be found not 
to be completely eligible. For ex cample, there are a number of cases 
among the 116 who have to have physical examinations. 

Mr. Harpy. Of those who have already been found to be eligible, 
you have considerably less than half to review ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. 365 have been eliminated? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I take it those are people who are occupying dual 
positions ¢ 

Mr. Wiison. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. What will you do with them ? 

Mr. Witson. There are some, sir, quite a substantial number, who 
had declined integration. I am speaking now of the civil-service 
personnel. We had a total of 203 who had declined integration. We 
also had 103 who were over age for class; 21 were disapproved, and 
12, up to that time, had failed the physical examination. 

Mr. Harpy. 203 had declined ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. What do you do in a case like that? How long will 
they be permitted to stay in civil-service status ? 

Mr. Wirson. We cannot through administrative action withdraw 
from them the status they have acquired by law. Eventually a por- 
tion of them will be transferred to non-Foreign Service officer posi- 
tions in the Department of State. There will be some who will remain 
right where they are until such time as they resign or retire or find 
that some other agency that possibly has better advant: iges than we 
can offer them in the Department of State. But there will be no 
arbitrary change made in their status. 

Mr. Harpy. That is because of administrative determination ? 

Mr. Wiison. We cannot by administrative decision force them out 
of the State Department, nor would we want to do so. 

Mr. Henperson. We can by administrative action transfer them to 
other positions in the Department. 

Mr. Harpy. I hope that position will continue to be followed. That 
is a very fine position to take with respect to people who find it, for 
personal reasons, undesirable to be integrated into the Foreign Service. 
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But on the other hand I suspect that if there were any inclination on 
the part of the Department, they could be gotten rid of by administra- 
tive action. : 

Mr. Henperson. Regardless of whether or not that this is true, 
I know it is not the intention of the Department to deal arbitrarily 
with these people. The fact that a person has declined to go into 
the Foreign Service does not mean that there is anything fundamen- 
tally wrong with him or her. 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly not. 

Mr. Henverson. There could be very good reasons for the declina- 
tion. We bear in mind that many of these persons entered the State 
Department with the idea they would be permanent employees of 
the State Department and would find a career there. Now, through 
no fault of their own but for reasons which seem to be good and 
sound, so far as the Government is concerned, there has been a shift 
in the situation. Their positions have been reclassified as dual serv- 
ice positions. It would not be right to penalize the holders of these 
positions merely because they cannot adjust themselves to the new 
situation. 

Mr. Harpy. I think your position is entirely proper, but the reason 
I am stressing this particular point is the discussion that took place 
this morning with reference to the failure to insert a “grandfather 
clause” in the legislation. I think that was specifically provided for 
in the law passed not too long ago. As I recall, it was stated this 
morning that the “grandfather clause” was left out intentionally in 
order to permit you to get rid of these people if you saw fit to do so. 

Mr. Henperson. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that not substantially what was testified to this 
morning ¢ 

Mr. Mounvain. Dr. Wriston did say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
omission of the “grandfather clause” from the report had _ been 
intentional. 

Mr. Wirson. I might say since the inception of this program the 
Office of Personnel, with the full support of the Department of State, 
has said that this whole integration program is a voluntary program 
and that no pressure would be put upon the employees to force them 
to integrate; that the employees would be treated fairly, they would 
be treated equitably, and they would be treated humanely. 

Mr. Harpy. You, of course, subscribe to that statement, do you not, 
Mr. Henderson / 

Mr. Henperson. I do, and in the original correspondence with Mr. 
Young on this subject there was, I believe, a statement to the effect 
that it was not the intention of the Department to bring pressure. I 
am quite sure in fact that there was a statement to that oftect. 

Mr. Harpy. I am glad to get that in the record because when we 
were discussing it this morning I thought we should have something 
in the record to clear up this situation. 

Now, about the 103 that are over age, what happens to them? Are 
they just over age in grade or are they in line for early retirement, or 
what is the situation ¢ 

Mr. Wixson. They are merely overage in grade. For example, 
we have a large number of oldtime employees who are doing an excel- 
lent job in grade 7, grade 8, or grade 9, but to put them into the Foreign 
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Service Officer Corps would work to their detriment. They just 
could not meet the competition. It was our feeling, after examining 
the situation, that there were people doing very excellent jobs in 
positions that should be filled later with Foreign Service officers, but 
it would be unfair to these people to bring them, at an advanced age, 
and put them in competition with a very fast-moving or ganization, 
Therefore, we did establish certain maximum ages for the various 
classes. 

Mr. Henpverson. May I say at this point that we have made certain 
changes in our approach to this matter during the last few months. 
We are giving persons who are overage with respect to grade an 
opportunity to appear before an examining panel. If they can con- 
vince this panel that despite the fact they are over age with respect 
to grade they are capable of performing the work, and that their entr y 
into the Foreign Service was justifiable, they can be accepted as For- 
eign Service officers. 

Mr. Harpy. And if they cannot convince the panel can they be 
selected out ? 

Mr. Henperson. Suppose a man is 48 or 49 years of age; that he 
has served years in the Department of State on the Foreign Service 
staff, and that he had a position which would make him eligible, from 
a salary point of view, for a position in class 5. His age, however, 
is higher than that set for this class. Despite his age, such a per- 
son now has an opportunity to appear before a board or panel and 
to convince it that he is qualified to be a Foreign Service officer. 

Mr. Harpy. I am impressed that out of 794 cases reviewed, 313 
have been integrated, and you have a possible total of 429 who may 
be integrated when you add to the 313 the 116 pending cases. That 
isa possible 429 out of 794, which means that when you get through, 
2 this is an average sample, when you get through with the 1,400 

‘ases you will have between 600 and 700 that will not be integrated, 

Mr. Witson. That assumption, sir, is not quite correct, because the 
794 who have been examined are only those people who are in Foreign 
Service designated positions. ‘That amounts to 1,400 in the Depart- 
ment, but in addition to those you have a number of officers who are 
in nondesignated positions who have filed applications. We have 
260 of those people. After we complete the integration of these 
people who are incumbents of Foreign Service designated positions, 
then we will move over and consider the : applicants - who are in non- 
designated positions. That will create vacancies in the nondesignated 
positions and we can transfer some of the people who have declined 
or who have been found not qualified for integration to those non- 
designated positions. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that, but you have a good many ifs, ands, 
and buts in there. On the basis of your present figures you will have 
between 600 and 700 that you will have to find a home for if you are 
going to have complete integration as the law contemplates. I under- 
stood from Dr. Wriston’s testimony that you were to accomplish this 
in a year, or 2 years 

Mr. Wison. That is the target date. As far as the integration is 
concerned I think we will be able to meet that date, but I do not think 
it is the intention that we will have 4,000 Foreign Service officers on 
board in 2 or 3 years. That is a physical impossibility. 
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Mr. Harpy. We have got a program going which seems to be im- 
possible of accomplishment unless some serious hardships are imposed. 
I just wanted to be sure that that was not contemplated in the ad- 
ministrative action that is being taken. 

Mr. Wiurson. No, sir. Another factor is that in an organization 
of 10,000 or 12,000 people you have a factor of attrition. We cannot 
tell specifically who is going to leave a job within the next 2 or 3 
years. We can tell within limits the number of people who will leave 
and the type of positions that will be available. 

Mr. Harpy. What is the rate of attrition? 

Mr. Wixson. About 714 percent overall. 

Mr. Brownson. Is that the attrition rate for this category or the 
overall rate ? 

Mr. Wixson. That is the attrition rate we have worked out for the 
Foreign Service positions, but this attrition rate is something we must 
count in. This is an evolutionary program, not a revolutonary 
program. 

Mr. Harpy. I am a little disturbed that nobody in the Department 
suggested putting in a “grandfather clause.” In most legislation of 
this kind they always put a protective clause in it for the incumbents. 
In this case it was not done. Why ? 

Mr. Henperson. I must say, Mr. Chairman, that the first time I 
heard of a grandfather ¢ ‘lause i in this connec tion was yesterday or the 
day before during a discussion preparatory to these hearings. The 
term ‘ ‘orandfather clause” was new to me. T can assure you the omis- 
sion of such a clause w as not to give the Department a free hand to 
deal with the civil-service personnel of the Department who do 
not want to be integrated. Even if we had wanted a free hand, we 
could not have it under the law and under civil-service regulations. 
It might be possible administratively to circumvent the law and the 
regulations, but I am sure the Department would not want to do that. 

‘Mr. Harpy. Iam glad to hear that, because it is not hard to do it if 
you want to. I have seen it done too often. 

Mr. Henperson. I can assure you that as long as I have anything 
to do with this, we shall live up to the law and regulations i in spirit as 
well as practice. 

Mr. Mraper. I was going to ask Mr. Wilson if the non-dual-service 
positions could be filled by dual-service personnel ¢ 

Mr. Winson. In some cases that would be so. There is a substantial 
area where transfers can be very easily effected. For instance, in the 
administrative area one could be very easily transferred from one 
geographic area to another. So you have a substantial area where 
transfers are and will be feasible. As a matter of fact, we have al- 
ready etfected 20 or 25 transfers from Foreign Service designated 
positions to nondesignated positions. 

Mr. Henperson. There is no doubt that after our target date has 
been reached we shall continue to have a certain number of persons 
who are not Foreign Service officers in Foreign Service positions, and 
probably for a number of years to come that will be the situation. 
However, we hope gradually to eliminate that. The program is not 
one which can be 100 percent completed on any specific date in the 
future. 

Mr. Harpy. I was a little disturbed about the possibilities. 
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Mr. Meaper. I would like to ask a similar question on the other 
side of the table. I have talked to a number of junior Foreign Service 
officers who regard this Wriston program as not exactly the most 
desirable thing from their point of view They argue they had gone 

through a rather stringent examination process and started at a very 

low salary, doing the more menial tasks at some foreign mission, and 

finally raised themselves a grade or two, and now they find this influx 

of people from the Department coming in at a higher rate, and they 

feel that will limit substantially their opportunity for promotion in 

the future. I would like to have for the record any comments you 

might care to make on that. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Wilson, I see, is anxious to make a comment, 
but first let me say that I can understand why many of these young 
Foreign Service officers feel that way. It is human nature that they 
should. However, I think time will show that if they are good of- 
ficers their promotions will not be retarded. 

Mr. Harpy. If they are not good they should not be promoted 
anyway. 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. I think most of them are capable 
young men who have passed stringent examinations. We need 
capable officers in the top grades and if those young officers are good 
they will come up. Furthermore, they will be given a wider oppor- 
tunity for training and development as a result of the integration. 
I am convinced that a departmental desk gives very important train- 
ing for the Foreign Service. If integration had not taken place many 
of these officers would never have had an opportunity for development 
through work in Washington. In general, the integration should 
broaden them and should not, over the long run, retard their advance- 
ment. 

Mr. Wilson, did you want to add something? 

Mr. Witson. No. I subscribe heartily to what you have said. 

Mr. Mraper. You do not think there is a legitimate complaint on the 
part of those officers ¢ 

Mr. Henverson. I think in certain instances there may be some 
inequity, but that is not general. I believe that the cases where there 
have been some inequities can eventually be taken care of. 

Mr. Meaper. I have heard that this feeling of resentment at be- 
ing “Wristonized” has led some young Foreign Service officers to re- 
sign from the Service. Can you give us any figures on resignations 
that could be attributed to that ? 

Mr. Henperson. We have had less resignations during the last year 
than during previous years. : 

Mr. Wuson. Percentagewise, the resignations have been falling off. 

Mr. Henperson. Some of them are unhappy about this program, 
but they are sticking to the Service because their hearts areinit. You 
cannot make any important administrative changes without stimulat- 
ing complaints. Most of these men, however, are devoted to the 
Service and will stick to it. 

Mr. Mountain. Mr. Wilson, while you still have your charts in 
front to you, I am wondering if these figures which the committee staff 
has compiled agree with your figures: In terms of these people of the 
Foreign Service staff who have been completely processed, has the 
number of people who have declined or who have been found unquali- 
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fied been in the neighborhood of 38 percent of those completely 
processed as of July 29? 

Mr. Wixson. That is roughly correct, yes. 

Mr. Mountain, I believe you call these people who have declined 
or who have been found unqualified, fallouts ? 

Mr. Wison.. Yes. 

Mr. Mountarn. Has the rate of fallouts of Department people been 
approximately 48 percent as of July 29? 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mounrat. According to the program these people in the fall- 
out category are to be shifted to other positions in the Department or 
they are to be assisted in finding employment outside the Department 
by June of 1957? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Mountain. How many of these have been shifted to other 
positions within the Department ? 

Mr. Witson. Between 10 and 20. I believe it is closer to 20. 

Mr. Mounratn. Approximately 20 people have been shifted so far? 

Mr. Wiison. That would be the maximum. : 

Mr. Mountain. Out of a departmental fallout total of 347? 

Mr. Winson. Yes. 

Mr. Mountain. How many have been assisted in finding employ- 
ment outside the Department ? 

Mr. Witson. We have done nothing whatever on that. 

Mr. Mountarn. So that part of the program is still to come? 

Mr. Witson. That would be in the future if it is necessary. 

Mr. Mountain. I would like to ask Mr. Henderson: Do you believe 
the Department’s gain in flexibility of utilization of personnel will 
offset the loss of experienced personnel by this fallout process ? 

Mr. Henverson. I believe so. I do not believe that we shall lose 
many personnel either from the Department of State or from the 
Foreign Service as a result of the integration. 

Mr. Mountain. Because they will not be forced out ? 

Mr. Henperson. They will not be forced out. 

Mr. Harpy. Will you get better utilization of the Foreign Service 
personnel than you are now getting? 

Mr. Henperson. I am confident that in the years to come we shall 
have a much greater flexibility in the utilization of personnel. 

Mr. Harpy. It seems to me it ought to reduce the intransit problem. 

Mr. Henprrson. I am not sure that it will reduce the intransit 
problem in the near future because we shall have more people going 
to the field and more people coming into the Department. Up to this 
time a Department of State employee did not move around. 

Mr. Harpy. But have you not had a lot of people wasting a lot of 
time waiting for somebody else? 

Mr. Henverson. The program does provide more slots. 

Mr. Harpy. And he should be able to move to his future post easier? 

Mr. Wixson. I am dubious about that because the intransit problem 
is due to the fact that you have your salary funds in the Foreign 
Service with the four geographic bureaus. If the salary funds re- 
main where they are, when we bring a person to the United States he 
will have travel time and leave time and then travel time to his new 
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post and the integration program will not affect the intransit prob- 
lem because you still have at least the same amount of travel. 

Mr. Harpy. From what I had gotten out of previous discussions 
on that particular point, it seemed to me that in addition to the actual 
travel time you had a lot of lag time. 

Mr. Wirson. I cannot say that. 

Mr. Mountarn. Those people who have been or will be amalga- 
mated, are provisions being made to see that they will receive equal 
treatment with other FSO’s?/ 

Mr. Henverson. We will try to see that they do. There are many 
problems in connection with that. One is that the FSO records are 
more complete than the civil-service records. The civil-service people 
do not have the documentation in their files that the Foreign Service 
officers have. When the panels meet to consider promotions they will 
not see so many documents in the folders of the integrees. Admin- 
istratively, we have already taken steps to inform the panels that 
because the man who is integrated does not have as many documents 
in his file as the veteran of the Foreign Service, they should not grade 
down the integree. 

Also, we are hoping to obtain a more complete picture of the past 
records of the integrees. The former chiefs and associates are being 
requested to furnish more details about the past experiences of these 
men and their qualifications. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not think the panels will be impressed purely 
by the fact that they were integrated personnel 

Mr. Henperson. I do not think so. The panels are extremely fair, 
and we have not discovered in the past instances of discrimination. 
After we have had other waves of personnel coming into the service, 
we did not find that the panels played favorites. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not think there will be any favoritism shown 
either because of integration with respect to assignments or with 
respect to transfers or frequency of transfers / 

Mr. Henperson. I am confident there will not be favoritism. There 
may be certain distinctions made for the purpose of giving these people 
training. If, for instance, a man has not had experience abroad, that 
fact may be taken into consideration when he is assigned to a post. 
We may give him a post where he will learn as r apidly as possible 
what a Foreign Service officer should know. We may send integrees 
who are not versed in a particular language to posts where they will 
have opportunities to master some useful |: anguage. 

Mr. Harpy. I feel confident, insofar as you are concerned, and inso- 
far as the administrative establishment is concerned, that there will 
be an effort made to keep the thing on a fair basis, but maybe we ought 
to know a little something : about how this board will be constituted. 

_Mr. Witson. Mr. C hairman, could I interject a remark at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Surely. 

Mr. Wirson. At the present time we have the selection boards meet- 
ing. I have had the pleasure during the last 10 days of dismissing 3 
of the selection board panels. Eac h panel is composed of three For- 
eign Service officers, and a public member, and we have an observer 
from the Department of Labor and the Department of Commerce. 
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When we first convened the selection boards, we pointed out to them 
what the problem was; that is, the difference in files between the 
Foreign Service officers, and the integrated officers, and in dismissing 
3 of the 5 panels, that was 1 question which I specifically raised 
with them. 

I posed this question: “Were the predictions which we made on the 
difficulty of comparing a ‘Wristonized’ officer’s personnel folder, and 
a Foreign Service officer’s folder as difficult as we presumed it woulda 
be?” 

Their answer was “yes.” 

The second question I posed specifically to the public members and 
to the two observers was “in your opinion, was there discrimination of 
any sort, type, or description?” The answer, categorically, was that 
they found none whatsoever. 

As a matter of fact, they found that the Foreign Service officers 
were extremely fair, and that the whole procedure of the considera- 
ation of the selection board was conducted in an absolutely unbiased 
manner. 

I can merely report what the public members and what the observers 
said, and to say specifically that in looking over the results of their 
findings, I believe implicitly that the selection-board procedure this 
year has been absolutely impartial and unbiased. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I understand, Mr. Henderson, from your testimony 
that provisions have been made to insure equal treatment as regards 
promotions and separations of this new FSO corps of personnel re- 
gardless of their point of origin? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Mountain. How are promotions and separations currently 
handled ? 

Mr. Henpverson. Mr. Wilson will be glad to explain that. 

Mr. Wirson. That is operated through the selection boards. The 
boards have two primary purposes. One of the purposes, obviously, 
is to rank the members of the class in merit order; that is, the most 
competent and the most efficient are ranked No. 1, and let us say the 
least efficient are ranked at the bottom of their class. 

The selection boards were specifically instructed to point out by 
name those people who were marginal cases. Both selection out and 
promotions are, in effect, considered by the selection panels. The 
composition of the panels is such that if there was any skullduggery 
either the observer who sat in at the meetings, or the public member, 
would be acutely aware of what the situation was, and would certainly 
bring that matter forth into the light. 

Mr. Mountain. In regard to the current composition of these 
panels, is this the same series of panels which you mentioned a moment 
ago? 

Mr. Wison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. May I read this? I have here the composition of 
the selection boards which are just closing their work here. The ninth 
selection board convened on June 27, 1955. The first board to con- 
vene after the integration program was put into effect consisted of 
5 selection boards composed of 4 members each, except for board 
A, which included 5 members. Three senior Foreign Service officers 
and a public member from outside the Federal service composed each 
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board, except that there were 2 public members on board A, which 
examined classes land 2. The Department was also careful to insure 
that on every board except board A, where it was not possible to do 
so, an officer who had entered the service later ‘ally was included in 
the membership. Of the 4 officers so serving, 2 entered the service 
in 1955 via the Wriston program, 1 entered in 1948 under the Man- 
power Act, and 1 entered in 1939 from the Department of Agriculture 
when the separate services of the 2 Departments were amalgamated. 

So, we have been careful in selecting the Foreign Service officers 
for these boards to make sure that in general they represented a 
composite picture of the service. 

Mr. Mountain. Well, considering the lateral entries only in terms 
of Wriston lateral entrants, these 5 boards you mentioned have 13 
FSO’s and 2 Wriston lateral entrants. 

Mr. Henperson. ‘They are all FSO’s of whom two are Wriston in 
origin. 

Mr. Mountain. In view of the fact that the FSO corps will consist 
in the immediate future of one-third former departmental officers, 
one-third former FSS officers, and one-third former FSO’s, have you 
any plan to staff the boards dealing with transfers, promotions, and 
separations on a representative basis ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. My answer to that is “No.” I do not believe that 
a representative basis would be a good basis. I think that we want 
to get men of integrity and men whom we can trust on these boards 
regardless of their origin. If we should consciously choose these 
boards on a representational basis, [am afraid we would be strengthen- 
ing a feeling of difference among the other officers. If a man gets 
the idea “I am the Wriston appointee on this board,” he might feel 
that he is particularly charged with looking after the interests of the 
Wriston integrees. I do not think that this would be helpful. 

Mr. Harpy. I think the point is very well taken. 

Mr. Mountarn. You do not want to perpetuate the separatism idea / 

Mr. Henperson. We do not want to perpetuate the separatism idea. 
We want all officers to feel that they are members of the same service. 

Mr. Mountain. Then, under the new service, it is a matter of in- 
difference to the Department whether anyone or several of these boards, 
as long as they are made up of able men, are entirely composed of 
officers of departmental origin / 

Mr. Henperson. We do not care. It would not mi ake the slightest 
difference. I would say that during the next 2 or 3 years, however, 
it would seem wise to make sure there are some Wriston integrees 
on the board—not for the purpose of representing the integrees, but in 
order to make it clear that no distinctions exist. 

Mr. Mountain. There is a very real problem, Mr. Henderson, in 
the fact that to the extent that people are being considered for manning 
overseas posts in the Foreign Service, a person with that kind of 
knowledge would be better able to pass on the needs of that portion of 
the new service? 

Mr. Henperson. That is true. 

Mr. Mounrarn. On the other hand, since so much of the new service 
will involve departmental duty, people with departmental experience 
are better fitted to determine the needs in the way of background and 
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Mr. Henperson. That is right. I must say that many of these 
Wristonees are already well acquainted with the problems of the 
Service because of their experience in the field or in the Department. 
At the present time some of these Wristonees have themselves, while 
in the Department, been responsible for the assignment of Foreign 
Service officers to various posts. Most of the Wristonees, in fact, are 
not entirely ignorant of the needs of the field. 

Mr. Mountatn. Does the shift of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration to its present status as the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, an autonomous unit within the Department of State, affect the 

carrying out of this program 4 

Mr. Henperson. No; it does not. It has not done so up to this time, 
and I do not think that it will do so in the future. The program will 
go on as envisaged. 

At the present time, the ICA is quite autonomous. It has its own 
personnel system and its own management system. It has not been 
closely integrated into the Department of State. 

We have not yet come up against the problem of such integration. 
I am confident, however, that ‘within a reasonable time we must give 
careful consideration to the status of the ICA people who are serving 
the United States abroad. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not know how in the world you can operate with 
as many different systems as you have to operate with. It is a most 
confused situation. 

Mr. Mountain. You are thinking, then, that sooner or later you 
will have to work with that problem ? 

Mr. Henperson. We must reckon with it. It is only commonsense 
for us to reckon with it, and we certainly intend to do so. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, if we can avoid the personality prob- 
lem with respect to the same kind of thing that caused separations a 
few years ago, maybe we can integrate it w ithout any serious problems, 
unless we have to find a job for a man to head up. 

Mr. Henperson. I think it is important for us, and I am speaking 
personally, that we face that problem and try to solve it in a way that 
is good for the Government and good for all the parties concerned. 
We should not be compelled to resort to some kind of a so-called 
crash program. I hope we can work on this in an intelligent, careful 
way, and not find ourselves suddenly pushed into doing something 
which requires thought and consideration. 

Mr. Harpy. What about the USIA? 

Mr. Henperson. We have similar problems there. The fact that 
the USIA is not under the Secretary of State does not mean that 
representatives of the USLA abroad are not under the Ambassadors. 
We must therefore take an interest in the status and activities of the 
personnel of the USLA. The Department of State cannot hold aloof. 
It cannot take the attitude that “these are not our people.” USIA 
personnel are serving the United States abroad in a representa- 
tional way. Any group of men who represent the United States 
abroad, particularly if some of them are to be assigned to embassies 
or to consular offices, must excite the interest of the State Department 
and of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you include in that the CIA also? 
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Mr. Henperson. No: I do not include the CIA. I am speaking 
about the members of other departments and agencies who serve 
systematically in our missions. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not quite understand that remark, but we will not 
pursue it. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, if you would like to discuss that 
in more detail, we can do so on another occasion, or in executive session. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not think we need to pursue that now. The 
USIA, however, and ICA are certainly agencies that have personnel 
all over the world that are interrelated w ith the work of the State De- 
partment, and : do not know how in the world we can operate in the 
manner that we are now doing. 1 hope you are giving some atte ntion 
to this, and that the administration is giving some attention 
to it with the view of bringing this business back into some semblance 
of order. 

Mr. Mounrarn. Is any future legislation going to be required in the 
Department’s view to further strengthen the F oreign Service ? 

Mr. Henprrson. Yes; I am sure ‘that there will be required a cer- 
tain additional amount of legislation. However, we have not as yet 
firmed up anything. We are merely engaged in studying the needs. 
For instance, we are considering at the present time the adv isability 
of suggesting that there be again 8 classes in the Foreign Service 
rather than 6. We are inclined to believe that it might be useful to 
have 8 classes as there were before 1946, but we have not made a firm 
decision on that. 

Furthermore, there is the problem of ICA and USIA to which you 
have referred. At some time or other this problem may be the subjec t 
of proposed legislation on our part. We have not had any discussions 
on that subject as yet with ICA and USLA, because we are not pre- 
pared to enter into them. We have not yet reached any conclusions 
as to what would be the best approach. However, we probably shall 
have discussions with them. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know the extent to which Mr. Young’s group 
the White House task foree—is pursuing that pa ular subject ¢ 

Mr. Henprerson. They have been interested in it, but I am not 
acquainted with the details. I believe that they are Aer thinking along 
the lines of a single Foreign Service, but of a group of services whic h 
would have similar treatment. Just what the rel: ationships would be 
between those services is not quite clear to me. I think that all of this 
is still in a study stage in the office of Mr. Young. Am I correct on 
that, Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir; there has been a study plan that some of the 
agencies are taking a look at, but it is strictly a study as of the 
present moment. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you still have some people assigned to his task 
force ¢ 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not have anyone assigned to his task force 
now 4 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, he tried to impress the committee with the 
progress he is making and, certainly, he cannot be doing much with 
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the State Department problem unless he has'some of the State De- 
partment people over there working with him. 

Mr. Henperson. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that they are making 
some provisional studies in his office. It is possible that when they 
finish those studies, they will set up task forces to assist in the com- 
pletion of that work. 

Mr. Harpy. I had understood that he did not have any personnel 
except that assigned to him by the agencies, and if he has no one 
from the State Department, I am wondering what personnel he has 
studying your problem. 

Mr. Witson. I might say, sir, that in the past we have had members 
of the State Department assigned to him, but my recollection is that 
that arrangement expired about January 1955. 

Mr. Mounvarn. In connection with this future legislation that may 
be required, in the Department’s view is there going to be any need 
for a new basic law to replace the Foreign Service Act of 1946? 

Mr. Henperson. I do not think so, I do not think an entirely 
new basic law would be necessary, but there may. be some very im- 
portant changes in the law of 1946, 

Mr. Mounvatn. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. If there are no further questions by any of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Henderson, permit me to express our thanks to you, and 
Mr. Wilson also, for your helpfulness and your comments to the 
committee. Your participation in our deliberations has always been 
most helpful and cordial. 

Weare most grateful to you. 

Mr. Henperson. Thank you. I want you to know, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are prepared at any time to be of help to this committee. 
We feel this committee is really interested in helping us improve 
our operations, and we want to work with you. 

Mr. Harpy. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

If there are no further comments, the committee will stand ad- 
journed until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to meet 
again at 10 a. m., on Friday, September 16, 1955.) 
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Part 3—Wriston Committee Program 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEER 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 304 House Office Build- 
ing, Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee), pre- 
siding. 
Members present : Represent: itives Porter Hardy, Jr., Jack B. 
Brooks, Henry S. Reuss, Charles B. Brownson, and George Meader. 
Also present: Maurice J. Mountain, counsel; Walton Woods, staff 
investigator; and Phyllis Seymour, subcommittee clerk. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. WALTER BEDELL SMITH, VICE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD, AMERICAN MACHINE AND FOUNDRY C0., FOR- 
MERLY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE (POLICY), FEBRUARY 9, 
1953, TO OCTOBER 3, 1954 


Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

We are delighted to have with us this morning General Smith. 

General, the subcommittee is grateful to you for taking time out to 
come up and help us in our deliberations in some of the matters that 
occurred during the period you were so active in the operations of 
the State Department, particularly during the time when the Secre- 
tary of State was away a great deal of the time. 

In the course of our studies. we have run into a good many loose 
ends that we have not been able to bring completely together, and I 
want to ask your help on those matters particularly this morning. 

In keeping with the practice which the committee has had, espe- 
cially at the request of your own Member of Congress, Mr. Brownson, 
who has been delayed for a few moments, it has ‘been the practice in 
the past to ask our distinguished witnesses to give the committee a 
little biographical background. 1 wonder if you would be good 
enough to do that for us before we start on the other aspects of our 
hearing. 

General Smirn. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to. 

I was born in Indianapolis, Ind., in Marion County (which makes 
me Mr. Brownson’s constituent), in 1895. I went to school in Indian- 
apolis at a Catholic parochial school and at Indianapolis Manual 
Training High School, and while there I entered the Indiana National 
Guard. I served with the guard on the Mexican Border. 
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I went from the guard to the Army as a provisional second lieuten- 
ant; served in the First World War and was commissioned a perma- 
nent first heutenant of infantry after the war. I served through the 
grades to general, attaining that rank in 1951. 

During the Second World War I was Assistant Secretary and 
Secretary of the General Staff; United States Secretary of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff; Chief of Staff of the Allied xpeditionary 
Forces in the Mediterranean and North Africa and of the Allied 
Forces in Europe. 

After the war, I went to Moscow as Ambassador retaining my mili- 
tary rank through the consideration of the Congress. I served there 
for 3 years; returned and took command of the First Army with head 
quarters at Governors Island, N. Y. I commanded the First Army 
fora year and a half and then at the request of the President took over 
the Central Intelligence Agency. I served in this capacity for 3 
vears and when President Eisenhower was elected and Mr. Dulles 
was appointed Secretary of State, he asked me to serve as Under 
Secretary. This necessitated my retirement from active service in 
the Army. 

I served as U nder Secretary for about a year and then retired from 
Government service and took employment in civil life. 

At the present time, | am vice chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Machinery & Foundry Co. and chairman and president of two 
of their subsidiaries. 

Mr. Harpy. I hope you are getting a little rest along with it, Gen- 
eral Smith. 

General Smiru. Thank you. 

Mr. Harpy. You have had a very distinguished career as a public 
servant of the Nation and the committee is grateful to you for being 
here. 

General Smiru. It is an honor to be here. 

Mr. Harpy. And we thank you for giving us a brief background 
of your experience. 

I think before we get into the other matters that we had previous- 
ly wanted to have your help on, there was a development yesterday 
that I would like to ask you to comment on, and T have reference to 
some comments of Dr. Wriston in reply to a question by Mr. Reuss. 

At that time there was some discussion about the handling of 
security-risk applicants by the Department of State which took place, 
I believe, while you were Under Secretary. I would like to know 
whether you had any personal knowledge of actions which prevented 
the employment of individuals who had been personally cleared of 
any charge of being a security risk but who were disqualified because 
of past action of some of their relatives. 

General Smiri. I cannot recall any cases like that, Mr. Chairman. 
The only cases involving individuals who were permanently or tenta 
tively classified as security risks that came to my personal and direct 
attention were cases where the career future of the individual was in- 
volved and was in jeopardy. Cases of that kind IT thought should 
have the personal and direct attention of the Under Secretary, at least 
to the extent that the record itself should be read and the final decision 
made either by the Secretary or by the Under Secretary acting for the 
Secretary. I do not recall any case in the State Department where a 
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candidate for employment was rejected because of the status or of the 
actions of a relative. 

Mr. Harpy. You had no personal knowledge of any ? 

General Smiru. I do not recall any such case. 

Mr. Harpy. The several comments that were made yesterday: Mr. 
Reuss had inquired of Dr. Wriston concerning any knowledge that he 
had about people having been disqualified for employment because of 
the background of their relatives and Dr. Wriston indicated that 
there might have been one or two such cases which came to his atten- 
tion, and the specific testimony having to do with that reads something 
like this: 

Mr. Reuss. Let me interrupt to say that I do not ask you to give me any 
names of individuals involved; I merely am interested in the procedure, and 
not in personalities. 

Dr. Wriston. What I looked into, for example, was where a person who had 
himself passed the security test, but who had been barred from appointment be- 
cause he was related to someone else. 

Then Mr. Reuss said: 

Did you find in your sample test that individuals were being stigmatized or 
otherwise treated unfavorably because of a black mark against their relatives? 

Dr. Wriston. I felt in one or two instances that they were—not stigmatized at 
all, because it was strictly confidential and no one knew it, but they just did not 
vet an appointment. 

That was the key to that particular colloquy and I wonder whether 
you had any personal knowledge of any such situation ¢ 

General Sara. I do not know of any such specific case, Mr. Chair- 
man, although I can readily understand how an occasion like that 
might arise. In my previous capacity of Director of Central Intelli- 
vence, I have at times been unable to employ otherwise highly de- 
sirable people because they had close relatives who lived behind the 
Iron Curtain and because it was felt dangerous to have in a sensitive 
position an officer or employee who has a close relative who might 
hecome a hostage. 

Mr. Harpy. In such a situation, there was no stigma attached to 
the individual because he failed to get an appointment to a specific 
job. 

General Smirn. None whatever. 

Mr. Harpy. For instance, that failure to be appointed might be 
purely a relative proposition as compared with some other applicant, 
I might say. 

General Samiti. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. So it would be your feeling then that in such a situa- 
tion no particular injustice was done to the one who was not selected ? 

General Smitu. No; none whatever. Of course, the interests of the 
United States must have first consideration. I can visualize an 
otherwise perfectly acceptable candidate for the Foreign Service who 
might be married to someone whose origin was outside the United 
States and whose close relatives lived in an area which might militate 
against full use of the candidate. There would be no stigma at all, 
but you would not take the candidate. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, consideration for appointment in the For- 
eign Service requires a little bit more careful concern of the back- 
ground of an individual’s immediate family and relatives than cer- 
tain other types of employment. 
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General Smiru. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you very much, General, for your help on that 
particular line. 

Now, are there any questions by members of the committee? 

I want to say for the benefit of our colleague, Mr. Brownson, that 
T am awfully sorry he was not here right at the beginning, because 
General Smith gave us a brief résumé of a very interesting back- 
ground and of his service to the country and I am sure you are sorry 
you had to miss it, but of course you can read it in the record. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course I am well acquainted with his career 
because we are very proud of General Smith. 

Mr. Meaper. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Mountain, you have some special loose ends that 
you wanted to get the general’s help on, so suppose you proceed to tie 
them together. 

Mr. Mountain. General Smith, you were appointed to the post of 
Under Secretary of State on what date? 

General Smiru. Let me see—it was the latter part of January or 
the early part of February. 

Mr. Mountain. About February 9, 1953, would be close enough? 

General SmiTH. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Mounratn. Can you tell us what your responsibilities were in 
that position ? 

General Smiru. Yes. The Under Secretary is the executive officer 
of the State Department. It is his job to see that the routine busi- 
ness of the Department—and when I say “routine business,” that 
means all of the business of foreign policy and its execution—pro- 
ceeds smoothly and without friction; to relieve the Secretary of as 
much administrative burden as possible, and of as much of the bur- 
dens of routine as possible, and to take his place when he is absent 
from the United States. 

Mr. Mountain. The post of Under Secretary for Administration 
was established at the Department’s 1 request under Public Law 2 of 
the 83d Congress. What role, if any, General Smith, did you have 
in developing the Department’s request for the creation of that 
position ¢ 

General SmirH. None. I thought that that post was a mistake 
and that the organization which the State Department should follow 
is the one which it is now following, i. e., an Under Secretary with 
2 deputies, 1 for policy and 1 for administration. The reason that 
I thought the creation of the post of Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration was an organizational mistake was that such an or ganizi ition 
inevitably puts in the lap of the Secretary himself all major differ- 
ences of opinion, which may arise between his two principal assist- 
ants, of relatively equal rank; 1 responsible for the execution of policy 
and 1 responsible for administration. 

Just as in a military organization, the operations chief and the 
supply chief are almost always in disagreement. 

The man responsible for operation wants more in the way of money 
and personnel and materiel than the man in charge of supply can 
give, and vice versa. So, unless they are almost superhuman, they 
are constantly at loggerheads. And when they differ, as they in- 
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evitably will, the only person who can resolve that decision is the 
Secretary or the principal, which, in a military organization, is the 
commander, 

That is why in an American military organization we have a chief 
of staff who has several deputies. During the last war, as chief of 
staff to General Eisenhower, I had 2:1 for administration and 1 for 
operations. That is the system followed also by the German and 
French General Staffs, by our own, and, more lately, by the British. 

In the State Department I refrained from injecting myself into 
problems of administration, while Mr. Lourie was there, because he 
was a very able chap and a very charming personality; we got along 
very well. But I do think th: at we really lost a good part ofa year 
in, Improving our organization. 

Mr. Harpy. There is one thing about that situation, General, from 
this standpoint : Most of the time that Mr. Lourie was serv ing in that 
capacity, you were serving as Acting Secretary of State, I believe? 

General Smiru. A great deal of that time; yes. 

Mr. Harpy. So that situation in effect took a way any coequal re- 
lationship that might have existed, and in your role of Secretary of 
State you were in charge of the whole works? 

General Smiru. That is correct, and the law also provided that 
the Under Secretary of State for Administration should be the third 
ranking officer in the State Department. Nevertheless, because one 
cannot divorce operations, even in the field of Foreign Affairs, from 
administration, the two functions overlapped and ‘interloc ked, the 
two individuals responsible are bound from time to time to have impor- 
tant differences of view which must be resolved by somebody. Since 
the Secretary of State should not be inflicted with the resolution of 
such differences, the Under Secretary should be the buffer, just as the 
chief of staff in a large military organization. He should be the man 
who keeps the wheels greased and makes the routine decisions, subject 
always, of course, to the right of appeal to the Secretary, which is very 
seldom exercised. 

Mr. Mountain. The Department’s request for the creation of this 
coequal post of Under Secretary of State for Administration was 
developed before your incumbency ; is that correct ? 

General Smrrn. The request was made before I was asked to take 
the post of Under Secretary. In fact, I did not know it had been 
made. When I was asked to take the post and accepted, I then found 
this request had been made and I recommended against it. I had 
never met Mr. Lourie at that time, and my recommend: ition was due 
to no personal prejudice because, as | said before, he was one of the 
most attractive men I have met, and we got along very well. I 
recommended against it because, as I have said, I thought it was an 
administrative mistake. 

I subsequently again recommended against it in writing about the 
time Mr. Lourie’s resignation became effective. It was decided never- 
theless, to reappoint an Under Secretary for a time to fill out the 
unexpired term in order to get the recommendations of the Wriston 
committee underway and implemented, but subsequently not to con- 
tinue it but to go to the organization I have outlined to you; that is, 
an Under See retary who is s the Secretary’s representative, with the 2 
deputies, 1 handling administration and 1 handling policy. And I 
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believe that very serious consideration has been given to the appoint- 
ment of a third Deputy Under Secretary for economic affairs, which 
I believe would be a wise move. 

Mr. Mountain. Is your testimony, General Smith, in spite of this 
objection of principle which you have stated, that during Mr. Lourie’s 
incumbency there were no practical difficulties that arose out of this 
arrangement ? 

General Smirn. There were no practical difficulties for two reasons: 
First, the one already given to the chairman. During a great deal of 
that period I was Acting Secretary. Another one was that Mr. 
Lourie and I got along very well, and I think respected and liked 

each other. Mr. Lourie used to, from time to time, seek my advice 
and suggestions in regard to procedures. So I was able to help and 
to present my views Ww rithout offense. Nev ertheless, I do think things 
might have moved more rapidly had the organization now in effect 
been effective during that period of a year. 

Mr. Harpy. That is one of the mistakes that so often happens 
around here. Mr. Lourie came on the job completely cold as far as 
any background of Government was concerned. 

General SmitH. He had just learned the ropes when he resigned. 

Mr. Harpy. I wonder whether or not he had gotten that far. 

General Smitu. I think so, 

Mr. Harpy. He had not been on the job but so long. It looked to 
me as though that particular post suffered right badly by having so 
many people fill it in the relatively short period of time that it did 
exist. 

Mr. Mountain. Did Mr. Lourie clear his decisions through you? 

General Smirn. Yes; he did; at least he kept me informed of all 
decisions of real importance. 

Mr. Mounrartn. Did Mr. Lourie consult with you about hiring the 
Heller firm to assist him in improving the setup 4 

General SmirxH. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Mounratn. Were you familiar with the work of the Heller 
group as they carried out their activities ? 

General SmMirH. Yes; ina general way. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I believe early in 1954 you did meet with the 
Heller people when they presented some of their organizational 
recommendations ? 

General SmirH. Yes. I met with them either individually or as a 
group on several occasions. When they were first employed Mr. 
Lourie and I talked it over. We were in agreement with regard 
to their employment. After they had worked for the State Depart- 
ment during their first period of employment we thought that they 
had done excellent work; that they had shown us various ways to 
save money and reduce some of our operational functions. They had 
justified the cost of their employment. Mr. Lourie discussed with 
me the renewal of their contract in which I also concurred, By the 
time Mr. Lourie had left, however, when I reviewed the matter with 
his successor I was personally of the opinion that the Heller company 
had done everything for us they were equipped to do. They had 
saved us money; they had cut down operating expenses; they had 
cut down personnel ; they had improved our general efficiency; they 
had improved the routine operation of the Department. They had 
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now gotten into a somewhat more advanced field; the overall organ- 
ization of the State Department. I saw some of their initial recom- 
mendations and I felt that this was a little bit beyond the Heller 
company, so when Mr. Lourie’s successor informed me he would like 
to terminate their contract I concurred. I thought that we had saved 
money by employing them and we would now save money by getting 
along without them. 

Mr. Mountain. The extent of your action in the cancellation of 
the Heller contract was a concurrence with a suggestion made within 
the Department ¢ 

General Smrru. Yes; it was concurring with recommendations of 
Secretary Morton. 

Mr. Harpy. My recollection of the testimony is not so good, but it 
is my recollection that the Heller people testified they requested the 
cancellation of the contract. 

General SmitH. It may be they did, but they dealt with Mr. Morton 
and I do not know what took place between the Heller company, 
Mr. Morton, or his predecessor. 

Mr. Mountarn. General, was your knowledge of the work of the 
Heller group specific and detailed, or was it chiefly limited to this 
presentation of their organizational concepts? 

General Smirn. With regard to the overall organization, it was 
limited to their brief presentation. Their prior work had to do with 
the detailed functioning of the Department’s administrative services. 
My knowledge was limited to what I was told by people who worked 
in the Department and by Mr. Lourie and officers from his Department. 

Mr. Mountain. Your personal contacts with the Heller people and 
the presentation of their findings to you were largely limited to this 
one field ? 

General Smrrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Mountain. Did you see the final Heller report during your 
tenure as Under Secretary for Policy? 

General Smiru. I do not know what their final report is. What 
I saw was a report on organization, a recommendation with regard 
to the overall organization of the State Department and what you 
might call a series of terms of reference for the various officials whom 
they had recommended in that organization. 

For one thing, they had recommended, as I recall, the continuation 
of an organization with two Under Secretaries. There was another 
item in their recommendation which they later repudiated and said 
they had not agreed with, and in this they were correct, as I recall it. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I hand you a copy of the report of Robert Heller 
and Associates entitled, “Management Survey Report of the Depart- 
ment. of State,” transmitted on May 15, 1954, and ask you, General, 
if you saw that report during your tenure of office as Under Secretary 
for Policy. 

General SmirH. I may have, but if so, I do not recall having seen it 
in this form. I may have seen it in an unbound form. This was some 
time ago and I have been doing a number of things since then. 

Mr. Mountain. I point out that the organizational problems and 
discussions the Heller people had with you form only a small part of 
that total report. 

General SmirH. Quite frankly, my opinion of the Heller Co. was 
that they were excellent when it came to digging out waste motion, 
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time-consuming processes, ways in which money could be saved, and 
things of that sort, and they amply justified the cost of their employ- 
ment during their first term of ‘service. When they got into the 
field of the overall organization of an executive department of the 
United States Government, they were in an area which was too 
big for them. 

Mr. Harpy. One of the things that sort of concerned us a bit in 
an earlier consideration of the Heller report was that it apparently 
received very little attention in the Department. In fact, the best 
we could find out was there had only been a few copies of the report 
made available to the Department—the full report, I am talking 
about—and these had been closely confined. That is one reason 1 
thought maybe you had not had access to a copy of the full report. 

General Smiru. If I had, Mr. Chairman, I would probably have 
glanced at it and put it in the file basket because at that time this was 
not a function in which I was directly concerned. 

Mr. Harpy. Except in your capacity as Acting Secretary of State. 

General Smirn. Yes, except in that capacity, and yet even there 
one must decentralize. I would have passed this on to the assistant 
whom I presumably would have trusted, who would have been respon- 
sible for the administrative processes of the Department and whom 
I would have charged with such things as inventory reduction in New 
York on the transfer of warehouse operations and things of that sort. 
I would not have handled it personally. 

Mr. Harpy. I can understand that. At the time that the report 
was issued I believe Mr. Morton was still Acting Under Secretary 
for Administration and Mr. Saltzman came in shortly thereafter to 
finish out that unexpired term. I can see very appropriately that ex- 
cept for overall consideration which might devolve upon you as Act- 
ing Secretary of State, it would have been appropriate for the suc- 

cessor to Mr. Lourie to undertake to carry out such part of this re- 
port as semed desirable to effectuate. 

General Smirn. He would have gone over it very carefully and he 
should have gone over it with the Heller people. He would have 
made up his mind which of their recommendations required im- 
mediate attention and should have assured through his various assist- 
ants they received immediate attention. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mountain. I would like to refer to page 66 of the copy of the 
Hleller report which you have there, which is the page on which their 
general conclusions are set forth. 

In the middle of the second paragraph I would like to read this 
sentence : 





After 10 months’ work, exemplified by previous sections of this report, the 
most outstanding impression gained of administrative management is its in- 
ability to get things done with facility. Not only is it hesitant to exercise au- 
thority, because of deference to opposition encountered, but also there is a 
marked lack of understanding of the requirements of good management. Thig 
udds up to produce a tolerant rather than aggressive attitude toward admin- 
istrative affairs. 


Do you concur in that general conclusion 4 
General Smiru. From my own observation, I would concur in the 
first half of that sentence. 
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On the other hand, I would point out that the Under Secretary for 
Administration during this period is, and was, a president of a big 
corporation and a very successful one. Unfortunately, he had to 
learn how to get things done in Government where the processes are 
somewhat different. I do not mean by that to imply they are any 
worse, or that Government does things less well than business, because 
I am finding that very frequently Government does things better, but 
there is a certain “oovernmental” way of getting things done. There 
are times when you have to do it with a bludgeon and disregard the 
squawks of people who have been doing it another way for a long 
time. That has to be learned. 

I do not know to what extent they meant to criticize Mr. Lourie or 
his assistants by saying, “There was hesitancy in exercising authority 
because of deference to opposition encountered.” If they so intended, 
I do not think it was justified, except that a new man on the job might 
hesitate. 

Mr. Brownson. You are sort of implying he might have been more 
Quaker than Oats? 

General Smirn. He might have been convinced by people who had 
served for a long time in Government and hesitated to overrule the 
opinion of career officers, if you understand what I mean. 

May I speak off the rec ord? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

People can tell you all sorts of reasons why you should not disturb 
a sacred cow; all sorts of reasons why the diplomatic pouch should 
not be restricted even though inspectors went down and found the air- 
mail pouch being filled up—and this is one instance I remember—with 
a lot of copies of the Harvard Law Review. What one’s answer is 
to arguments of that kind depends largely on the personality of the 
individual, and the length of time he has been exposed to similar things 
in the Government. 

Mr. Harpy. We have not found out yet whether or not they are still 
carrying the Harvard Law Review. 

General Smrru. They are not because that is one of the places where 
a big saving was made. Colonel Loupe, who is running the mail 
section of the Department of State, is the officer who did the same sort 
of thing at SHAFE. The only three operating divisions—and when 
I say “operating” I mean mechanical operations—that I was directly 
and vitally concerned with were the communications—mail, telegraph, 
radio, and so forth—the codes and the executive secretariat. When I 
went to the State Department I found those three divisions were 
largely staffed by the people who had been doing similar work for 
Supreme Headquarters during the war. I would not have asked 
for anything better, so all I hs ad t to do was send for Col. Carter Burgess, 
who is now ‘Assistant Sec retary of Defense, get him in there, have ‘him 
put in 2 months bringing the organization up to date and cutting down 
excess personnel, which he did, and then I could forget about it for 
a while. 

Mr. Mountain. With regard to the nature of the problems that you 
have described, or indicated that Mr. Lourie was confronted with, 
would you concur in this statement in the Heller report at the bottom 
of page 67: 

As noted elsewhere, in connection with personnel management and controller- 
ship, there is a spirit, if not a tradition, of self-sufliciency prevalent on the sub- 
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stantive side of the Department. Regional bureaus tend to hold aloof from 
accepting policies and services from the administrative area of the Department 
and to oppose suggested improvements in basic practices. It therefore should 
be understood that before administrative management can effectively assert itself, 
substantive officials must accept the point of view that good administration can 
be of real assistance to them, 


General Smiru. Well, with certain qualifications I would accept it 
and the qualifications are that those reservations exist everywhere in 
any sort of a bureaucratic organization and to a large extent in a busi- 
ness organization. You will find it just as prevalent in a large busi- 
hess organization, and you will find the substantive side, the operating 
vice presidents, just as jealous of any encroachment on what they con- 
sider their prerogatives as you do in any governmental organization. 
The solution is relatively simple. 

Mr. Mountarn. What is it? 

General Smiru. It is simply to take hold and have it done. That 
means sometimes rather drastic executive administration. That is the 
way it is done. 

Mr. Mountain. Let me raise a specific point in this connection : 

The Heller people recommended that some of the authority of per- 
sonnel and money currently exercised by the regional bureaus, or the 
substantive side of the Department, be withdrawn from the regional 
bureaus and placed under some form of central control. 

Do you concur with this recommendation from your experience / 

General SmirH. Yes: to a limited extent, and I think with the es- 
tablishment of a comptroller, which is one thing the State Department 
has badly needed for a long time, and a real inspector general which 
they have needed badly for a long time, that will automatically be 
taken care of. But it is entirely possible for a policy of the Secretary 
of State or even for an instruction of the Secretary of State, to be 
largely vitiated without direct disobedience by a sort of a passive re- 
sistance all the way along the line unless somebody is following 
through on it. 

Mr. Harpy. We have gotten the impression that a good bit of the 
administrative difficulties insofar as personnel are concerned event- 
ually get right back to this problem of who controls the money and 
the control in the geographic bureaus has appeared to present a major 
cause of some of the difficulties that the Heller group pointed up. If 
may be that the comptroller without completely centralizing, and 
I do not care for centralization more than necessary, either, can bring 
about a little better order. 

General Smirn. You see, Mr. Chairman, what I had in mind when 
I said that—that I concurred to a certain extent—I would not take 
away from the geographic bureaus the function of spending and al- 
locating the money. There are two important processes that have to 
be gone through. First the decision of how much they ought to get, 

and that should be made at the highest levels before the officials of the 
State Department come to you gentlemen and present their budget, 
how much are you going to spend on each of these areas and for what? 

As you know, that represents a cutting and trimming process be- 
‘ause each one of them is going to ask for more than he is going to 
get, you will yourself cut and trim them to beat the band. That is the 
first step. 
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Now, having gotten the money and duly divided it, I think that it 
should be given to them, but the next phase is general supervision over 
expenditures. 

Mr. Harpy. There has been very little of that. 

General Smiru. That is where there is some lack, There must be 
continuous, or should be continuous, general supervision over expendi- 
tures. Now, certainly, the Secretary of State is too busy to do it in 
detail. Certainly, the Under Sec retary of State is too busy to do it. 
He has too many irons in the fire, and he is dealing with major prob- 
lems on the top level. But people in whom he has confidence ought 
to do it. That will be the Deputy Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion and people responsible to him. 

I think of a good controller as a fellow who is watching where the 
money is going ‘and what it is going for. 

A good i inspector genet ral is one of the greatest:trouble-saving things 
in the world. The State Department has not gotten them, and they 
ought to have them. 

Mr. Harpy. That might help to iron out some of these problems 
if the controller would exercise some scrutiny over what is happening. 

General Smiru. You see, the specialist always has a defense—one 
[ have often used myself, though I am a little ashamed of it. He can 
always take refuge behind his spec ialty. 

The professional Foreign Service officer is likely to do this, and 
the man in charge of the geographical area. 

He is not being dishonest, mind you, because his attention is focused 
on that area. To him, if he is a good man, that is.the most important 
area in the world. It is awfully hard for him to think outside of that 
particular area, and that is why you need the few generalists. That 
is why the military service picks men and takes them out of their 
branch and makes general staff officers out of them. We have to have 
these in the State Department, and we do have. 

I had such a one in Robert Murphy. He is the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Policy. He has been an Ambassador for several years, so 
he can think outside of one geographical area. There should be more 
with this broad experience. 

Mr. Harpy. It seems to me that point might be extended to try to 
broaden the head of these geographical areas by assigning them to 
some other area, not necessarily at a higher level of authority, so that 
they could get a better understanding of what the other fellow has 
to be concerned with. 

General Smirn. That is true. You are getting right back now to 
the genesis of the Wriston committee and the purpose we had in mind 
when it was set up; that is, that the career Foreign Service of the 
United States was too small to provide a broad enough base to produce 
officers capable of being assigned inside the Department to those jobs, 
but who had behind them a bac kground of broad experience and train- 
ing in many areas. 

Mr. Harpy. I do want to get into a discussion of the Wriston ap- 
proach in a few minutes. 

Mr. Mountain. General Smith, in your remarks about the neces- 
sity for freedom of operation of these individual regional bureaus, 
is your testimony that it is a necessary part of this decentralized opera- 
tion that there be a central control through supervisory techniques 
und such a device as the inspector general ? 
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General Smrru. I do not suggest those as the mechanisms for centra] 
control because it is actually the high command of the State Depart- 
ment. By that, I mean the Secretary of State, the Under Secretary, 
and his deputy who should be exercising that control. That control 
should be exercised through the head of the Assistant Secretary in 
charge of the regional bureau who should be completely responsive to 
and fully in accord with the Secretary and the Under Secretary. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I was just trying to clarify the point as to whether 
we might not get into a position of having four Departments of State 
if we have regional bureaus with complete authority. 

General Smiru. I do believe that it would be a very bad thing to 
have a regional bureau with complete authority just as it would be a 
very bad “thing to have any other Government department broken 
down into its bureaus with complete authority and not responsive 
directly and completely to the head of the executive bureau. No, I did 
not mean to imply that at all. I simply mean that in doing the job 
the Assistant Secretary in charge of a regional bureau must know what 
is in his chief’s mind and must go out “and do what is in his chief's 
mind just as any professional careerist should do. 

Mr. Mounrarn. As a practical problem the administrative side of 
the Department, the Comptroller, for example, may take a particular 
position which is objected to on very reasonable grounds from their 
standpoint by the regional bureaus. Is it not a practical fact that with 
four regional bureaus having a common interest the Comptroller in 
that case, and even the Under Secretary or the Deputy Under Secre- 

tary for Administration, is in a difficult position as far as having his 
rules stick ? 

General Smirn. No. In the first place, that is what he is there for, 
and in the second place that is what you have these other gentlemen 
for. Certainly the Comptroller, and I may mention another, the 
Assistant Secret: ry for Economic Affairs, who covers the whole field, 
he is not always going to like what a regional bureau does—and when 
you say regional bureau, I presume you mean one of the big geo- 
graphic divisions under an Assistant Secretar Vv 

Mr. Mounrarn. Yes, like the Bureau of European Affairs. 

General Suirn. All right. The Assistant Secretary for Economie 
Affairs is not by any means always going to like what the Assistant 
Secretary for Latin American Affairs recommends, or what his pol- 
icies are. Neither is the Controller going to like them. Also, the 
Controller is going to say—If you need money as you frequently do 
to meet a sudden situation which has arisen somewhere in the world, 
where are you going to get it? It has to come from one of these 
regional allocations, so you have to chop somebody down. Those are 
all matters that have to be determined successively at the next higher 
echelon with the right of appeal. If I make myself clear, that is the 
only way that it can be done. 

Mr. Harpy. What you are saying is that you have to have a good 
strong man in that spot ? 

General Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course you have. 

General Smirn. That is right. He has to be good enough so that 
when his chief says, “Well, I’m sorry, Mr. ———, I have heard all 
of your arguments, I feel deeply for you—but—cough up,” he will 
accept the decision loyally. 
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Mr. Harpy. It might be if you have a gvod strong man and he 
cannot make a position stick maybe he is wrong. That happens at 
(imes also. 

Mr. Moun'rain. According to statements made before this subcom- 
mittee, a White House task force which drew some of its staff from 
the Department of State began working on the problem of a foreign 
affairs personnel system for the Government as a whole under the 
direction of Mr. Philip Young and his deputy, Mr. Henry DuFlon, 
in September of 1953. 

Were you familiar with the work of that task force? 

General Smiru. Not until after I got out the initial directive for 
the Wriston Committee, and it was then that I found out about it, and 
I talked at length to Mr. Philip Young and a few days later he and 
Mr. DuF lon, one of his assistants, came over and gave us a presenta- 
tion, and I found they had done a great deal of very important work 
and that if the Wriston Committee could make use of what they had 
done—in other words, if the two things were geared in together— 
it could be very useful and very helpful; otherwise, they would get 
badly in each other’s way. The reason we did not just abandon the 
Wriston idea and go back to Young was we wanted to get the thing 
done. We wanted to get Wriston’s report out and we w vanted to put 
into operation recommendations which had been made time and time 
after time. We found that the first Hoover Commission had made 
certain recommendations, many of which were still completely ap- 
plicable, and yet nothing had been done about them. Other com- 
missions or committees had made studies and recommendations and 
nothing had been done about them. Actually the Wriston Committee 
was designed to get things together, bring them up to date and get 
something started, and after hearing Mr. Young’s presentation, or 
the presentation of his man, Mr. DuFlon, we found that a great deal 
of the pick and shovel work had already been done and if they would 
cooperate—which as far as I know they did, DuFlon and Burgess 
working together—it would save the Wriston Committee time and 
effort. 

Mr. Mountatn. I will hand you a copy of a letter dated October 15, 
1953, from Mr. Lourie to Mr. Philip Young, expressing the Depart- 
ment’s views on the work of the White House task force, and ask 
if you recall being shown that letter about the time of its transmission ¢ 

General Smiru. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Harpy. I am trying to get clear in my mind the sequence of 
events, and one reason for it is an impression that every now and 
then something crops up to indicate the Wriston Committee was 
created to circumvent the work of the White House task force. 

General Smirn. No, I can be absolutely certain about that. 

Mr. Harpy. As far as your feeling is concerned I think that is 
clear from the testimony, but I think the Wriston Committee was pro- 
vided for in an action of yours in February 1954? 

General Smirir. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Harpy. This communication that we have here now from Mr. 
Lourie to Mr. Young is in October of 1953, which is some several 
months, 5 months, perhaps, prior to the action which you took toward 
establishing the Wriston Committee. From this letter it is clear that 
Mr. Lourie was thoroughly familiar with the task Mr. Young was 
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supposed to be undertaking and he offered his services to Mr. Young 
to prepare the legislation and perform some of the functions and 
responsibilities Mr. Young was supposed to undertake. 

General Smiru. This is not the letter I referred to when I said I 
had seen it. 

Mr. Harpy. In view of your testimony I did not think you had 
seen it. 

General Smiru. No, I had not. I knew nothing about Mr. Young’s 
committee. 

For good or ill, the Wriston Committee was started by myself and 
it had its genesis in a memorandum which I wrote to the Secretary 
of State, the date of which I forget but it was some time in late October 
or early November, recommending such a committee and his approval 
thereof. That is in existence, however, in the State Department’s 
files. I gave the purpose of it generally, as you now understand it. 

Of course, then came the job of capturing the committee, and that 
took some time. 

Mr. Harpy. Let us go back just a little bit. The letter that you 
have there from Mr. Lourie to Mr. Young seems to me to say to Mr. 
Young, “Well, we will give you a little lip service here but we do 
not want you messing around in our bailiwick.” Of course, Mr. Lourie 
and Mr. Young probably would not agree with that interpretation 
wholeheartedly, but this apparently took place about the same time 


you were transmitting a recommendation for the establishment of the 
Wriston Committee. 


General Smirn. Obviously. 

Mr. Harpy. Immediately the question presents itself to me as to 
whether you might have been inspired to approach this general prob- 
lem through a committee similar to the Wriston Committee by someone 
who was concerned with the fact that Mr. Young was getting in the 
State Department’s hair. 

General Smiru. Well, it would look that way, and yet I will have 
to tell you that my action in connection with the Wriston Committee 
was inspired by a conversation which I had at a luncheon with the 
President, and I came right back to my office and wrote the memoran- 
dum to the Secretary of State which, on the following day, I received 
back with an approval, which started the Wriston Committee. At 
that time I knew nothing about Mr. Young’s committee. 

Mr. Harpy. That was in the fall of 1953, apparently a short time 
after this letter of Mr. Lourie’s ? 

General Smirn. I remember it as shortly after my birthday, 
October 5th. 

Mr. Brownson. At that particular chronological point, is it not 
true, General Smith, that the general thinking back here in 1953, which 
is a little hard to recapture as we sit here in 1955, was that there should 
be certain changes made, that an overhauling of some of this govern- 
mental machinery was clearly indicated? That was brought out in 
the campaign, was a part of the platform, and was the general think- 
ing at that time. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing I think we need to do here is to try to dis- 
tinguish between the basic reasons behind these various actions. 
Apparently the action of General Smith was motivated by entirely 
different reasons from those that motivated Mr. Lourie. 
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General Smirn. The thing that motivated me, as Mr. Brownson 
said, was this impelling urge for change, and yet in the State Depart- 
ment there were only about 1,344 people who could be sent out on 
Foreign Service or who could be brought back from Foreign Service, 
obviously far too small a number. In the Army you can tap any 
officer on the shoulder and he is off to Korea tomorrow if you want 
him to go, but in the State Department we had only 1,344 officers who 
could take any of these key jobs. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you want the committee to understand that you and 
the President agreed that you needed to use the Army system so far 
as the State Department was concerned ¢ 

General Smiru. Not at all, but in looking over the situation in the 
State Department, first, I had made a ver y strong presentation to the 
Foreign Affairs C ‘ommittees of the Senate and of the House and to 
the Bure eau of the Budget for money for training Foreign Service 
officers in languages, and I got some, and to my horror found after 
having argued and begged and pleaded and made the most convincing 
statements I possibly could, that there were no Foreign Service officers 
who could be sent for language training because they could not be 
spared. 

The second thing is that there were no Foreign Service officers who 
could be brought in for key positions in the State Department and 
others sent to the field. because there were only about 1.440 of them. 

The third thing was that that was the base from which the Foreign 
Service was expected to supply key officers for all the missions abroad. 
I do not know exactly how many there are. 

While I hold no brief for a military organization, yet you are the 
product of your own experience, and I know that in the Army, for 
pret at the time I retired I believe there were 8 generals and about 

13 lieutenant generals, roughly 20. That is the high command of the 
Army. That is the apex, the base of which is about 26,000 company 
grade officers as I remember it. The State Department, with about 
1,400 Foreign Service officers, is expected to produce 50 or 60 ambas- 
sadors. If they do that they almost have to move forward abreast. 

Mr. Harpy. If we can return to the problem brought up by Mr. 
Brownson, you only had 1,300 that you were at liberty under the exist- 
ing sy stem to transfer. You could not ac complish much of the change 
that Mr. Brownson referred to insofar as the promises of the Republi- 

‘an Party were concerned, so unless there was some expedient 

-and I am speaking politically now and Mr. Brownson can 

cobb if he chooses when I get through—from that standpoint you 

can presume that the American people were in favor of a change, but 
in any event with only 1,300 you did not have room for it. 

Mr. Brownson. You did not even have enough room to do it on a 
nonpolitical basis. 

General Smiru. That is the basis on which we intended to do it, of 
course. 

When, for example, Ambassador Johnson went to Y ugoslavia, after 
his tour with me at Geneva, he told me the only man in Belgrade 
a Yugoslav was the Assistant Air Attaché. That is not so 
good. 
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supposed to be undertaking and he offered his services to Mr. Young 
to prepare the legislation and perform some of the functions and 
responsibilities Mr. Young was supposed to undertake. 

General Smiru. This is not the letter I referred to when I said I] 
had seen it. 

Mr. Harpy. In view of your testimony I did not think you had 
seen it. 

General Smiru. No, I had not. I knew nothing about Mr. Young’s 
committee. 

For good or ill, the Wriston Committee was started by myself and 
it had its genesis in a memorandum which I wrote to the Secretary 
of State, the date of which I forget but it was some time in late October 
or early November, recommending such a committee and his approval 
thereof. That is in existence, however, in the State Department’s 
files. I gave the purpose of it generally, as you now understand it. 

Of course, then came the job of capturing the committee, and that 
took some time. 

Mr. Harpy. Let us go back just a little bit. The letter that you 
have there from Mr. Lourie to Mr. Young seems to me to say to Mr. 
Young, “Well, we will give you a little lip service here but we do 
not want you messing around in our bailiwick.” Of course, Mr. Lourie 
and Mr. Young probably would not agree with that interpretation 
wholeheartedly, but this apparently took place about the same time 
you were transmitting a recommendation for the establishment of the 

Vriston Committee. 

General Smrrn. Obviously. 

Mr. Harpy. Immediately the question presents itself to me as to 
whether you might have been inspired to approach this general prob- 
lem through a committee similar to the Wriston Committee by someone 
who was concerned with the fact that Mr. Young was getting in the 
State Department’s hair. 

General Smiru. Well, it would look that way, and yet I will have 
to tell you that my action in connection with the Wriston Committee 
was inspired by a conversation which I had at a luncheon with the 
President, and I came right back to my office and wrote the memoran- 
dum to the Secretary of State which, on the following day, I received 
back with an approval, which started the Wriston Committee. At 
that time I knew nothing about Mr. Young’s committee. 

Mr. Harpy. That was in the fall of 1953, apparently a short time 
after this letter of Mr. Lourie’s ? 

General Smiru. I remember it as shortly after my birthday, 
October 5th. 

Mr. Brownson. At that particular chronological point, is it not 
true, General Smith, that the general thinking back here in 1953, which 
is a little hard to recapture as we sit here in 1955, was that there should 
be certain changes made, that an overhauling of some of this govern- 
mental machinery was clearly indicated? That was brought out in 
the campaign, was a part of the platform, and was the general think- 
ing at that time. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing I think we need to do here is to try to dis- 
tinguish between the basic reasons behind these various actions. 
Apparently the action of General Smith was motivated by entirely 
different reasons from those that motivated Mr. Lourie. 
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General Smirn. The thing that motivated me, as Mr. Brownson 
said, was this impelling urge for change, and yet in the State Depart- 
ment there were only about 1,344 people who could be sent out on 
Foreign Service or who could be brought back from Foreign Service, 
obviously far too small a number. In the Army you can tap any 
officer on the shoulder and he is off to Korea tomorrow if you want 
him to go, but in the State Department we had only 1,344 officers who 
could take any of these key jobs. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you want the committee to understand that you and 
the President agreed that you needed to use the Army system so far 
as the State Department was concerned ? 

General Smiru. Not at all, but in looking over the situation in the 
State Department, first, I had made a very strong presentation to the 
Foreign Affairs Committees of the Senate and of the House and to 
the Bureau of the Budget for money for training Foreign Service 
officers in languages, and I got some, and to my horror found after 
having argued and begged and pleaded and made the most convincing 
statements I possibly could, that there were no Foreign Service officers 
who could be sent for language training because they could not be 
spared. 

The second thing is that there were no Foreign Service officers who 
could be brought in for key positions in the State Department and 
others sent to the field. because there were only about 1.440 of them. 

The third thing was that that was the base from which the Foreign 
Service was expected to supply key officers for all the missions abroad. 
I do not know exactly how many there are. 

While I hold no brief for a military organization, yet you are the 
product of your own experience, and I know that in the Army, for 
example, at the time I retired I believe there were 8 generals and about 
13 lieutenant generals, roughly 20. That is the high command of the 
Army. That is the apex, the base of which is about 26,000 company 
grade officers as I remember it. The State Department, with about 
1,400 Foreign Service officers, is expected to produce 50 or 60 ambas- 
sadors. If they do that they almost have to move forward abreast. 

Mr. Harpy. If we can return to the problem brought up by Mr. 
Brownson, you only had 1,300 that you were at liberty under the exist- 
ing system to transfer. You could not accomplish much of the change 
that Mr. Brownson referred to insofar as the promises of the Republi- 
can Party were concerned, so unless there was some expedient 
adopted—and I am speaking politically now and Mr. Brownson can 
comment if he chooses when I get through—from that standpoint you 
can presume that the American people were in favor of a change, but 
in any event with only 1,300 you did not have room for it. — 

Mr. Brownson. You did not even have enough room to do it on a 
nonpolitical basis. 

General Smiru. That is the basis on which we intended to do it, of 
course. 

_When, for example, Ambassador Johnson went to Yugoslavia, after 
his tour with me at Geneva, he told me the only man in Belgrade 
who spoke Yugoslav was the Assistant Air Attaché. That is not so 
good, 
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I made a careful survey before that and subsequently of our shortages 
in language trained officers, and they are acute. The Department of 
State should have adequate facilities and a percentage of its personnel 
in training, certainly not less than any other professional service. 
When I say professional service, you know what I mean. I mean 
services which are technical and which are professional, not neces- 
sarily military, for which provision is made through a continuous 
program. The Department of State has sporadically had such a 
program, but its requirements are rarely met. 

I was unable to find officers from the State Department to send to 
the higher military schools where vacancies are made available, and 
it is highly important that State Department officers go to such 
military schools. 

Mr. Harpy. And the officers you had who were under civil service 
you could not assign to those duties ¢ 
* General Smrru. You could if they would volunteer to go, but what 
is the good of taking 1 or 2 or 3 years out of a man’s life and sending 
him to the National War College, for example, and perfecting him in 
a language if, unless he so wills it, you cannot send him out of Wash- 
ington ? 

{n Geneva the most valuable officer I had was a departmental officer 
who wanted to be transferred to the Foreign Service. He spoke Japa- 
nese fluently and two other languages. He was a departmental officer 
and had he transferred to the Foreign Service, under the existing 
law he would have had to go to the bottom of his pay and age group 
which would have cost him $1,800 a year, and he had a wife and 
two children and could not afford to do it. 

Consequently, it was my purpose to move as many qualified officers 
from the departmental service over into the Foreign Service field 
without prejudice and without penalty. That was the purpose of 
this thing, and I wanted to do it as quickly as possible. I did not 
know anything about Mr. Young’s committee. 

Mr. Harpy. The connotation mentioned a while ago about moving 
these people about does not necessarily carry with it any contention 
or belief that the matter of change was motivated purely by partisan 
considerations, 

General Smirn. No. We have stations where it is almost. cruel 
and inhuman treatment to keep an officer there longer than 2 years. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. You mentioned a memorandum you prepared for 
the Secretary of State right after a luncheon with the President. 

General Smiru. I would like to eliminate the reference to the Presi- 
dent. The question of the ability to move people came up. I had 
been thinking about that and I had on my desk at that time a tabula- 
tion as to the language situation, and I was disturbed by the fact 
Congress had appropriated money we were not going to be able to 
use. 

Mr. Mraper. I wondered if you had discussed that memorandum 
with Mr. Lourie? 

General Smirn. Yes, but not until after I had sent it to the See- 
retary. I just sent it down there. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that is beginning to put this thing in better 
focus as to the sequence of events, with Mr. Lourie taking one posi- 
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tion which looked like he was trying to get the President’s adviser 
out of his hair, and now you come along with this proposition which 
apparently was conc eived in a different ‘atmosphere. ' 

Mr. Brownson. Is there not a dual consideration, for an executive 
department of the Government to be continually looking at itself, 
and also a constant urge of the Civil Service Commission to look over 
the whole situation? It does not seem to me there is so much of 
conflict. 

Mr. Harpy. This was not the Civil Service Commission looking 
into the whole picture. This was the President’s personnel adviser 
on a special assignment. That is the thing that distinguishes it. As 
1 understand it, one of the things Mr. Young was supposed to be doing 
with his task force was to consider the overseas personnel. 

Mr. Brow nson. It was broader than that. 

General Smiru. His purpose was to draw a plan for a United 
States overseas service which would include every American serving 
overseas and would equi alize pay, fringe benefits, and so on. 

The Wriston Committee, I may say, not by way of criticism, went 
a little bit farther than I had originally antic ipated it would, but 
that was as a result of previous rec ommendations it had made. 

What I was interested in doing was increasing at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and in the easiest possible way the “strength of the For- 
eign Service by adding to the Foreign Service competent depart- 
mental people who had already proved their ability and their 
character. 

Mr. Harpy. If we could take one other step before we go further 
into the Wriston committee as such, did I understand from the dis- 
cussion a while ago that following the decision which you reached in 
February to establish the Wriston committee, Mr. Young came around 
to inquire into the extent to which they would encroac h on his juris- 
diction ? 

General Smirn. I do not remember it exactly, but I am inclined 
to think I called him and asked for his nominations for people to 
serve on this committee, and at the time of this conversation he told 
me something I had never known before, that he himself was engaged 
in va other study. 

said, “For heaven’s sake, what is the scope of it ?” 

Then he outlined it. I asked him when he expected to get it done, 
and he told me within a year or less than a year, and I told him I 
did not think he would do it in that time and gave him the reasons, 
which I would not like to go into here, but they had to do with the 
armed services. 

I said, “You might get agreement here, but when you get on the 
other side of the Potomac strange things might happen.” I said, 
“If we can tie these things together we can get through quickly and 
then you can go ahead.” 

I just felt he was not going to get it done, and he came over with 
DuFlon. They made their presentation. I realized at once that 
they had done a great deal of constructive work. In fact, they had 
done most of the pick and shovel work we needed, and I asked if 
DuFlon could come over and if we could get this thing done with 
his blessing, and he agreed, and from then on I can assure you the 
relationships were excellent. 
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Mr. Mountain. General Smith, according to your statements here 
this morning, the principal task which you had in mind for the 
Wriston committee was to broaden the base of the Foreign Service 
through the amalgamation of departmental and Foreign Service 
personnel ? 

General Smrru. Initially. 

Mr. Mountain. Was that intention on your part conveyed to the 
members of the Wriston committee? 

General SmirH. No. That was emphasized in the terms of ref- 
erence, yes; but actually what I did was based on the report of the 
original Hoover Commission report on the State Department. I for- 
get all the members, but they were completely bipartisan. They were 
men who have distinguished themselves, and all you have to do is check 
and you will see they did. 

It seemed to me the recommendations of the original Hoover Com- 
mission on the State Department were excellent, well founded, well 
considered, with only one thing wrong, nothing had been done about 
them at all. And subsequently there had been another committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State, including Mr. Acheson, I believe, 
-and an equally prominent Republican statesman. 

Mr. Mocunrain. Are you referring to the Rowe-Ramspeck-De- 
Courcy Committee / 

General Smiru. No; but that committee also took a look, and all 
of these committees reaffirmed most of the recommendations of the 
initial Hoover task force and brought them up to date, but year after 
year nothing was done and in the meantime the strength of the career 
Foreign Service gradually became less and less and less. There was 
no table or organization for the career Foreign Service. In other 
words, you could not come to Congress and say, “Our organization 
worldwide requires so many Foreign Service officers, and it has been 
approved by Congress, and to maintain it we need so much for pay 
and allowances.” 

I found none had been appointed for about 2 years and that at- 
trition was reducing strength to the point which I have already de- 
scribed to you. We did not have people available to go to school or to 
serve in the Department. I tahed to bring 1 officer back from Italy 
and 1 from Paris for key jobs in the Department here but could not 
doit. Nor did we have any setup approved by the Congress to which 
we could tie a recommendation. 

Mr. Mountarn. Then it is your testimony that the studies which had 
been made of this amalgamation problem previously had come out with 
approximately the same conclusions, aa they were excellent studies 
in your judgment ? 

General SmirH. I thought they were, and I thought, particularly 
when I learned about Mr. Young’s work, that would enable the 
Wriston committee to get its own work done in a very short time. 

As a matter of courtesy I called Mr. Hoover and asked him if this 
was a project which the newly appointed Hoover committee could or 
would be willing to take over. His reply was they moved rather 
slowly and this was a problem susceptible of a rather prompt solution. 
Therefore he suggested that I proceed as I had originally planned by 
the appointment of a committee. 

I asked Mr. Hoover for recommendations for members of the com- 
mittee, and he gave them to me. 
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Mr. Mountain. Is it not true the Department could have acted at 
any time prior to the creation of the Wriston committee in the imple- 
mentation of these studies which recommended this amalgamation ? 

General Sarr. I suppose so, but the studies were not up to date 
and I did not know what changes had been made in the meantime. 
That is why I wanted somebody to look into it. So I got Dr. Wriston 
and his men and told them to find out. 

Mr. Mountain. You did not think it was possible to use depart- 
mental people to make this study ? 

General Smrru. It was possible, but I do not think it would have 
had the same effect in the Congress or in the public mind. The State 
Department at that time was under some very severe criticism, as you 
will remember, much of it completely unjustified. There was a great 
deal of lack of confidence in the State Department. 

Mr. Mountain. Have you studied the proposals of the Wriston 
committee ? 

General Smirn. I have. 

Mr. Mountarn. Are you familiar with their action papers in a 
broad sense ? 

General Smiru. I studied them at odd times during the last days in 
Geneva, but my recollection of specific things would be somewhat lim- 
ited. I do remember the action papers and I had a good deal of con- 
fidence in the man who drafted the action papers because he had pre- 
viously served with me for years. 

Mr. Mountain. The only point I wanted to raise in connection with 
the action papers was, in Dr. Wriston’s testimony yesterday I believe 
he stated that for the most part the action papers were broad policy 
statements concurred in by the Secretary of State with a directive to 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration to work out the 
implementation. 

Ginuel Smiru. That is right. 

I would not want to convey the impression that I agree with all the 
recommendations of the Wriston committee. I do not. There are 
some recommendations with which I do not agree. But in most cases 
that is the subject of those action papers which accompanied the thing, 
and that is the reason why Mr. Saltzman was appointed Under Secre- 
tary of State for Administration for the unexpired term of Mr. Lourie, 
specifically because the Secretary of State felt he would be better able 
to implement those recommendations and get the job done. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mraper. What part, if any, did Mr. Lourie play in the creation 
of the Wriston committee ? 

General Smiru. In the creation of it ? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

General Smirn. He suggested various individuals for membership. 
We talked it over. I told him what I had done and the reasons that 
had prompted me to make the proposal to the Secretary. He was in 
general agreement, as I remember it, but played no really direct part 
In its creation. 

Mr. Meaper. Was the question raised whether the work of the Heller 
group in their survey of the State Department had this area within 
their jurisdiction ¢ 
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General Smrrn. No; not specifically. You see, the strength of the 
State Department, as I recall, is something over 12,000 at home and 
abroad. The Foreign Service is only about 1,350 or 1,400. By sort 
of a gentlemen’s agreement with Mr. Lourie, I considered the career 
Foreign Service as a matter of my per sonal interest, as I did the 
Secretariat and Intelligence organization. 

Mr. Mraper. He was not opposed to the setting up of this public 
committee ? 

General Smirn. Not at all, as I recall it. My impression was that 
he thought it would be a good thing to do. 

Mr. Mnaper. The timing of the thing was what raised a question 
in my mind as to whether he was in complete sympathy with it, be- 
cause he resigned about the time this committee was created. 

General Smirn. If so, I had no sense of it. You may remember 
we took the chairman of the board of Mr. Lourie’s company and sent 
him to Canada as Ambassador, and there was a good deal of demand 
for Mr. Lourie to come home. He felt when he came that he might 
be able to stay a year and a half, but he told me months before that 
he would just have to get back. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to pursue just 1 or 2 questions about the 
legislation to implement the Wriston committee recommendations. 
In the discussion with Dr. Wriston we had considerable discussion 
about the absence of a “grandfather clause.” Are you familiar with 
the term ? 

General Smrru. No, I am sorry I am not. 

Mr. Harpy. The “gr: andfather clause” is a term applied to a pro- 
vision in legislation which has the effect of exempting from applica- 
tion of new ‘legislation employees presently employed, with particular 
reference to the legislation we are discussing. 

General Smrru. Oh, yes; the usual saving clause. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, it is a saving clause, but there was no such clause 
included in the legislation as presented to the Congress, and it was 
testified by Dr. Wriston, I believe, that that clause was deliber: ately 
left out. Have you any comment to make on that? 

General Smiru. I can understand why it would have been, although, 
as you will recall, I left before the Wriston committee completed its 
work and did not get back until after I received their final report in 
Geneva. I talked this over, though, with members of the Wriston 
committee, since it was desirable, in my opinion, to increase the 
strength of the Foreign Service itself. We had in the departmental 
service a good many very able people thoroughly qualified by char- 
acter, by personality, by knowledge of languages, and by experience 
to go into the Foreign Service, but you could not help but face the 
fact that some sort of indirect pressure would have to be applied to 
induce them to do it. The reason was that the men who were wanted 
were men who were approaching early middle age, mostly men who 
had established themselves in Washington, men With children, some 
of them men who had bought houses here. They were already estab- 
lished in the departmental service in the civil service, and if they 
wanted to they could rock along and be reasonably sure if they were 
good to get to the top bracket in civil service without tearing wp their 
roots. I have spent my whole life moving around and it does not 
make any difference to me. But a lot of people do not like to do it 
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and unless some indication of pressure was there you would not get 
too many to volunteer to do it. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course the effect is that under the legislation any- 
body in these categories designated as dual service civil service jobs 
can be required to transfer to the Foreign Service officer corps. ‘The 
discussion with Mr. Henderson yesterday centered around a reasonable 
approach to the problem, but I think Dr. Wriston testified it was a 
-year program and it was intended to make it possible to eliminate 
any opposition within that 3-year period. That could present some 
serious problems. 

General Smiru. That could present some serious problems unless 
you had a very high level review. I can think of a number of indi- 
viduals each of whom would present an entirely different problem. 
If they had all declined and the decision came to me to make, I would 
probably make a different decision in each case. A man who has no 
income of his own except his pay, who is married, and who has a 
number of children, and who, let us say, is in his middle forties, it 
would be brutal to force him to do it. Suppose he also had a dependent 
parent or two. 

On the other hand, we have in the Department of State men in 
middle age whom I know to be independent financially and who would 
make good Foreign Service officers, but who like Washington. You 
will remember some years ago Congress had to legislate some of our 
military men out of W ashington. 

Mr. Harpy. Some of the ‘military men like to stick around these 
parts and others do not like it, but apparently you have some civil 
service people in the Department who want to stick around here. 
From, the testimony yesterday I understood that some of the older 
people who might be fully capable of performing satisfactorily in the 
Foreign Service are over age for the grade that they are in and conse- 
quently are not eligible for integration into the Foreign Service. As 
I remember the figures that were given yesterday and this is one of 
the things that bothered me a little about the lack of a “orandfather 
clause” in the legislation—as I remember there were 103 out of 794 
that had been processed for transfer who were over age in grade. You 
have between 10 and 15 percent of the people who cannot be integrated 
because of this age factor. 

General Smrru. I agree there. You ought to have sufficient flex- 
ibility because there, again, you have a retirement problem and 
where you have a retirement problem, where the United States con- 
tributes very materially financially, the question will immediately 
arise, “Is the United States going to get sufficient additional benefit 
from this man’s services in a new capacity to justify paying that much 
more toward his retirement?” 

Mr. Harpy. But, it was your feeling, then, that it was necessary to 
eliminate the voluntary transition if you were going to accomplish 
your objective ¢ 

General Smirn. I felt that it was but, of course, naturally, in a 
ase of that kind you must have a reviewing authority who has a 
sufficient human sympathy and understanding to evaluate the interest 
and the effort of the individual, as against the interests of the United 
States. One cannot make a cold-blooded decision. 
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Mr. Harpy. That is right, but of course that is an administrative 
process which could not very well be covered in any legislative 
approach. 

General Smiru. Well, the Congress, of course, might in omitting 
what you call the grandfather clause, say that a man who is other- 
wise qualified will be transferred at the discretion of the Secretary 
of State or subject to such review as the Secretary of State may pro- 
vide. That can be done. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you for your remarks. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Mountarn. General Smith, do you presently hold the status 
of a consultant to the Department of State? 

General Smirxu. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Mountarn. Have you been consulted by the Department in 
connection with these various problems which we have been discussing 
while in this status? 

General Smirn. No; I have not. 

Mr. Mountain. We have had testimony that the Wriston committee 
was called upon from time to time by the Department to pass upon 
some aspects of the work of both the Heller group and the White 
House task force. 

So far as the testimony presented has indicated, whatever the 
Wriston group disapproved did not happen. Would you care to com- 
ment on this? 

General Smiru. Well, I am not aware that they were so called upon, 
so I could not answer. 

Mr. Mountarn. There are two examples. One example is the Hel- 
ler group’s views on the control of American Foreign Service salaries, 
to which we referred earlier, which the Wriston committee rejected 
and, second, Mr. Young’s plan to include in a foreign affairs personnel 
system employees of the Foreign Service ? 

General Smiru. No; I am not aware of that, because during that 
period of time, you see, I was not in the country. 

Mr. Harpy. General, you have certainly been very helpful to us 
today, but there is one other thing that I would like to ask your 
reaction to: 

In this general discussion that we have been having of the problem 
of amalgamation or integration, we have been talking primarily about 
the integration of Foreign Service staff and the departmental group 
who had dual positions into the Foreign Service. 

Do you have any comment about the feasibility and the desirabilit 
of including in your Foreign Service corps the USIA and the FO 
group ? 

General SmirH. Yes; but it is only a personal opinion. I believe 
I know how the Secretary of State feels about the administrative 
responsibilities of the State Department, and I agree with his views. 
He believes, I think, that a Foreign Office should keep down to the 
greatest possible extent the administrative responsibilities that it as- 
sumes; that the foreign minister of a government like ours, and his 
principal assistants, should be concerned with the planning and execu- 
tion of foreign policy per se. 

Mr. Harpy. I wonder, following that philosophy, how in the world 
one would obtain any reasonable coordination in the field with such a 
wide dispersion of personnel control. 
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For instance, the statement has been made that as many as 10 dif- 
ferent civilian personnel systems are represented in the personnel 
operating out of a single embassy. 

General Surru. Yes; I think that is quite true, and I think, while 
I am sure that such a situation does not obtain now, I can recall a 
number of years ago when you had a large number of ‘ambassadors in 
Paris. It seemed to exercise a remarkable attraction for people. The 
mechanical control there is something that Phil Young an to figure 
out. 

Mr. Harpy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Smiru. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

But, how is that to be controlled? Well, in the first place, the 
ambassador is by law the senior American official in the country to 
which he is accredited. He is, by ener, able or ought to be 
able to run things, and to coordinate things. I do not believe that it 
is absolutely necessary that USIA and FOA and these various others, 
need to be in one foreign service in order to be susceptible to control 
and coordination by the ambassador. 

Mr. Harpy. I can see virtue in that observation with regard 
to USIA. If there is any one thing that the Department does need 
to have its finger closely on through its ambassador, it would seem 
to me, it is the matter of the dissemination of information. 

General SmirH. Yes; that is true, and it ought to be carefully co- 
ordinated, but that does not necessarily mean that it has to be part 
and parcel of the State Department. 

Mr. Harpy. I had an ambassador in my office one day who told me 
of the problems he was having because some of the people who were 
attached to his embassy had more money to spend for certain specific 
matters than he had anything to do with, and if he tried to tell them 
what to do, in keeping with governmental policy, in effect they said, 
“Well, we did not get this money through you; you have not anything 
to do with it, and we will spend it as we please.” 

Does not that present a right rough sort of situation ? 

General Smiru. I did not find it so in Moscow, Mr. Chairman; I 
took the money away from some of them. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, maybe, some of these fellows could profit by some 
military experience. 

General Smrru. Well, we did have one difficulty which was solved 
by simply putting the man on an airplane and sending him down to 
Berlin, but it is true that with the chiefs here they have got to be in 
coordination. 

Mr. Streibert does not absolutely have to be a part of the State 
Department in order to carry out the policies and to further the for- 
eign policy of the United States in proper coordination. 

There is an organization which is established to provide that co- 

ordination, and it is called the Coordinating Board. It is an arm of 
the National Security Council, and it consists of the Under Secretary 
of State, who is the ex officio Chairman; the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence; the Director of the Information Service; and Governor 
Stassen, as well as the Deputy Secretary of Defense. They meet 
weekly or more often, if necessary. 

Mr. Harpy. They or their representatives ? 
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General Smrrx. Well, they are supposed to be there themselves. 

Mr. Harpy. I imagine they have an awful hard time being able to 
meet with all of these panels and things of that sort which ‘they are 
supposed to serve on. 

General Smirn. Yes; I grant you that it is hard, but I was Chair- 
man of that Board fora long time, and they were almost always there. 

Occasionally, one would ‘be absent when he was abroad, but they 
‘annot help that. However, by direction of the President, when they 
were in Washington, they came to those meetings. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you know sometimes I get worried about these 
coordinators and collaborators and a few other things that we sort 
of pyramid here in Government, but I suppose there is not any other 
way we can do it. 

General Smirn. It is very much like a meeting of the board of 
directors of a corporation, where a man may be a director of the 
parent corporation, and chairman of the board of one subsidiary, and 
president of another of its subsidiaries. You have to march in step. 

In my own company [ am vice chairman of the board of the parent 
company, I am chairman of one subsidiary, and I am chairman and 
president of another. Those operations have to move in step. I sit 
at our own board of director meetings where major policies are de- 
cided upon and put into coordination, and then at the director meet- 
ings of the subsidiary companies I am sure that their actions and 
their policy lines conform with that of the parent organization. 

We have to do it, more or less, like that. Although I must say that, 
I agree with you in my apprehension about a lot of special coordi- 
nators; I do not think they are required in our present executive setup. 

Mr. Harpy. General, you certainly have been helpful to us. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Mraver. Mr. Chairman, I was intrigued by this statement 
about keeping the administrative activities of the Department of 
State to the minimum and determining policy, and then letting some 
other agency execute that policy, because I have never quite been able 
to convince myself that that is an effective way of getting jobs done. 

I might say that I opposed both Reorganization Plans 7 and 8, 
General, which you remember. 

General Suir. I do. 

Mr. Meaper. During some of the visits abroad which we have made 
in the past, I did take up with some of the officers in the missions 
the effect of the separation of the Information Agency and the aid 
program from the State Department and contrary “to the i impression 
that I got from your statement, it seemed to me that the missions 
were doing a lot of administrative services for the other agencies, 
and for a while they were reimbursed for it. 

General Smirn. Oh, they are in the field, Congressman; I am sure 
of that. I was talking about integrating into an overall foreign serv- 
ice, let us say, and I have got to agree with you that what I have 
been defending here is not the easiest and simplest way of running 
an organization, provided you want to make it awfully big, and that 
is what you would do. However, you have to remember that the State 
Department’s apprehension about taking over things of that kind goes 
back quite a little way and is the same result as a burnt child fearing 
the fire. You know, after the war, an awful lot of odds and ends of or- 
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ganizations were blanketed into the Department of State. As a 
matter of fact, at that time the Department of State automatically 
took in, I believe, something like 6 or 8 thousand people. 

However, they were accepted, and digested, but they were not in- 
vestigated, ‘anda lot of troubles that have devolved upon the State 
Depar tment and much of the criticism that the State Department has 
received since that time is due to that, because there was a few people 
taken in who should not have been there. 

Now, as I say, they flinch every time you mention a thing like 
that. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, I can understand that, and I also realize that 
where the function is a temporary one there might be some advantage 
in isolating it so that Congress can get rid of it rather than grafting 
a temporary activity into a permanent organization. However, I 
am thinking now in terms of one specific example at one of the em- 
bassies, where I was told by the administrative officer of the mission 
that travel vouchers had been prepared by the State Department and 
everything had been satisfactory on behalf of the other agencies, such 
as the Information Agency. 

The lead of — Information Agency in that particular city desired 
to continue the arrangement, but since USIA got its autonomy and 
the orders came a from W ashington, thereafter all travel orders 
had to be approved by the head of the : agency, and could no longer be 
done by the State Department as a service for the USIA. This par- 

ticular director of the Information activities asked that an exception 
be made in his case, and that the State Department continue to handle 
that for the Information Agency. 

Now, it strikes me that the result of that kind of a splitting of 
authority in overseas activities resuits in a duplication of administra- 
tive personnel overseas, and differentiation in procedures, so far as 
personnel is concerned, it leads to jealousy and bad morale among our 
overseas personnel. 

I am inclined to wonder why we cannot establish some common 
pattern, even if it is a temporary activity which we would take our 
chances on getting rid of when the functions were no longer regarded 
as necessary. 

General Smiru. I agree with you completely, Congressman. The 
only excuse which I can think of for a thing like that would be if 
somebody here in Washington suddenly decided that his people out 
in the field were doing too much gratuitous travel and said “I want 
to keep my thumb on it,” and as you know, we do it. However, to 
duplicate under the conditions you have described, is rather silly. 

Mr. Harpy. A whole lot of that goes on in connection with this busi- 
ness of blanketing in all these people. It was true that we had a lot 
of people who came into the State Department, as was mentioned a 
moment ago, and a good many of them worked for agencies that had 
performed a service during wartime, and were going out of business. 

Perhaps, that did present considerable complications, and did bring 
considerable complications into the State Department personnel 
picture. 

On the other hand, I would think that it may have brought in some 
undesirables, and it probably brought in some highly competent 
people also. 
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General Smiru. You are quite right about that, Mr. Chairman, and 
I want to make it very clear. I know you do not misunderstand but 
I do not by any means imply that there were not brought in at that 
time many very fine people; there were. Some of the best people in 
the State Department were brought in at that time, but there was no 
time to screen them all and, as I say, a few were not, and the Depart- 
ment has been condemned many times for that few who would have 
been eliminated by the screening process. 

Mr. Harpy. We have all seen a lot of advantages of that, and 
whether they came in under those circumstances or other circum- 
stances I do not know, but there has been, I think, a lot of unjust 
criticism directed at the Department because of that. 

General, again I want to express our thanks for your helpfulness. 
You have been very helpful in tying together some of the loose ends 
that we have not completely buttoned up. 

Before we adjourn, are there any questions by anyone on this side 
of the table? 

(No response. ) 

We appreciate more than I can tell you your coming and I know 
that your health has not been too good. I hope we do not have to 
worry you further with these problems on which we have been work- 
ing, and wish you the best of luck. 

General Smrru. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I now 
have a clean bill of health. 

It is nice to come down here. 

Mr. Harpy. The committee will now stand adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to meet 
again at the call of the Chair.) 
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Part 4—Foreign Service Promotions Under the Wriston 
Program 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1955 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met in executive session at 10 a. m. in room 304, 
House Office Building, Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr. (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Porter Hardy, Jr.; Henry S. 
Reuss, and Charles B. Brownson. 

Present also: Maurice J. Mountain, counsel; Walton Woods, staff 
investigator; Phyllis Seymour, subcommittee clerk; and MacAlister 
Brown, intern. 

Others present: Hon. Loy Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration, Department of State; I. W. Carpenter, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary-Controller, Department of State; Herbert S. Bursley, 
FSO career minister, Foreign Service inspector, Department of State; 
R. L. O’Connor, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, Congressional 
Relations; Raymond A. Hare, Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, Department of State; W. T. M. Beale, Deputy Director, Office of 
British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, Department 
of State; George J. Richardson, AFL-CIO fire fighters; R. A. Kid- 
der, special assistant to Mr. Henderson, Department of State; John 
Wesley Jones, Director, Western European Office, Department of 
State; Arthur G. Jones, chief, personnel projects staff, Department 
of State; Kenneth W. Calloway, personnel projects staff, Department 
of State; and George F. Wilson, Division of Personnel, Department 
of State. 

Mr. Harpy. Let the subcommittee come to order. 

Let the record show the presence of Mr. Brownson, Mr. Reuss and 
myself, constituting a quorum under the committee rules. 

This hearing is a followup of hearings which were held in Septem- 
ber. At that time we had some testimony on the implementation of 
the Wriston committee recommendations. Specifically, we had under 
discussion questions as to the comparative treatment which would 
be accorded departmental employees and other employees integrated 
in the Foreign Service, treatment with respect to promotions and 
assignments. At that time we had a response, I believe from Mr. 
Henderson particularly, that indicated that there was then no fore- 
seeable problem in connection with equal treatment. Assurances 
were given the committee that steps would be taken to see that inte- 
grated employees did receive equal treatment. 
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Of course, this question as to how they would be treated is one 
which is of particular concern to every employee who was eligible 
for integration. I think an obvious answer on the part of the Depart- 
ment would be that there would be assurances of equal treatment. 

More than a year has passed now since the integration program 
began. Meanwhile, the Department has made its initial appraisal 
of most of its integrated employees and of their new status as Foreign 
Service officers. 

We have called this meeting today to learn the character of this 
appraisal and the basis for it and the problems, if any, which the 
questions of assignments and promotions of integrated employees 
present. 

Mr. Henderson, we had a little session a short while ago—a con- 
ference—discussing whether this hearing would be an open hearing 
or an executive session. I have had a preliminary discussion with 
inembers of the committee this morning, and both Mr. Reuss and Mr. 
Brownson appear to be of the opinion that it should be an open ses- 
sion. If you would care to comment on this before we start formally 
with the matter that we want to discuss it might be desirable for Mr. 
Brownson and Mr. Reuss to hear directly from you your feeling with 
respect to whether the hearing should be open or executive. 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Chairman, could I make a comment off the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Surely. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Brownson. I have the greatest respect for Under Secretary 
Henderson and for his work and his position, as he well knows, but 
in this particular case, with all due regard for his integrity and sin- 
cerity and thinking in this regard, I personally feel that the hearings 
should be open. It is not necessary, I take it, Mr. Chairman, to 
move that, because the hearings will be open unless they are closed by 
action. 

Mr. Harpy. Unless they are closed; that is the rule of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. Mr. Chairman, I agree in general with Mr. Brownson. 
I do not feel like making a motion that the hearing be in executive 
session. I, too, think Mr. Henderson is an outstanding public servant 
and has always been cooperative with this subcommittee on this par- 
ticular point. 

It seems to me that morale might well be hurt more by the holding 
of an executive session, which would imply that there are some things 
going on that the personnel and the public should not know about, 
than would be the result if the session is in fact open. 

Mr. Harpy. When I had a discussion with Mr. Henderson on this 
subject some time ago he expressed considerable apprehension, as he 
has done this morning. I told him at that time, subject to the wishes 
of the other members of the committee, it would be agreeable to me 
to defer the question as to whether the testimony would be released 
until after the hearing had been held, and we would then make an ap- 
praisal of the significance of the testimony taken to determine whether 
there was any reason it should not be published. 

But I cannot make a motion to close the hearing. It would be up 
to one of you two gentlemen to do it. 
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Mr. Brownson. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a very good ap- 
proach to the whole thing, but it seems to me that at a time when 
Congress is under increasing criticism—and probably a lot of it well 
taken—and at a time when we are having an increasing amount of at- 
tention devoted to the control of information by all ee chelons of Gov- 
ernment and all branches of Government, that the best procedure in 
this particular case would be to go ahead with an open hearing. I do 
not believe any members of the press are present anyway. In the 
long run I assume that the transcript will be forwarded to the De- 
partment, as they always have been in the past, for any correction and 
editing they feel necessary to be sure that their testimony is presented 
in a coherent fashion, which would certainly give time for any slips 
that might occur to be corrected properly, as they always have been. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, we very carefully follow that procedure. 

Under this set of circumstances I expect we had better go ahead 
with the hearing. 

(Thereupon, the subcommittee proceeded in open session. ) 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Henderson, will you take the chair at the table, 
please, sir. 





FURTHER STATEMENT OF LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE F. WILSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR PERSONNEL; AND KENNETH W. CALLOWAY, PER- 
SONNEL PROJECTS STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. Do you mind if Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
‘alloway sit with me?’ Mr. Wilson is Director of Personnel. 

Mr. Harpy. That is fine. Do you have any statement ! 

Mr. Henperson. If it is agreeable to the committee, I should like 
to make a statement, of which we can give you copies. It is a pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. Harpy. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, you have invited me to appear 
here today in response to your interest in the Department’s efforts 
to insure that lateral entrants into the Foreign Service Officer Corps 
are accorded equal treatment with all other officers within that corps 
with respect to promotion. I can assure you that the Department’s 
interest is identical to that of the subcommittee with respect to achiev- 
ing this objective. In view of our community of interest in this mat- 
ter, it is important that we have a common understanding of the prob- 
lems involved. 

We foresaw, from the beginning, that certain difficulties would be 
experienced in attempting to compare the performance record on 
lateral entrants, particularly those from the Department, with the 
comprehensive Foreign Service type performance records which are 
available on other Foreign Service officers. The relative inadequacy 
of civil-service type per formance records as well as the comprehensive 
nature of the Foreign Service type performance records reflect the 
fundamental differences which are inherent in the two personnel 
systems. Since these records often cover many years of prior service, 
there is no way in which they can be equated in their entirety. You 
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will recall my assurance when I appeared before you last that we would 
do our best to overcome the above-mentioned deficiency. 

I might remind you at this point precisely of what transpired when 
I was here in September. I was asked: 

Are provisions being made to insure that amalgamated officers will receive 
equal treatment with other Foreign Service officers with respect to promotion? 

My reply was: 

We will try to see that they do. There are many problems involved, one of 


which is the fact that Foreign Service officer records are more complete than 
civil service records. We have already taken steps to inform the panel— 


The panel was then in session— 


that lateral entrants should not be rated down because their records are less com- 
plete. The Department is taking steps to improve the records of integrated 
officers of the Department through furnishing more details about their past 
experience and qualifications. 


Then the question was asked : 
Won’t panels be influenced by the mere fact that an officer is a lateral entrant? 


I said: 


I don’t think so. Panels are extremely fair. This didn’t occur with respect to 
officers formerly integrated into the service. There will also be no discrimina- 
tion with respect to assignments. Special care will be exercised to insure lateral 
entrants are given assignments wherein they can develop properly. 


Then the question was put : 


I understand provision has been made to insure equal treatment as respects 
promotion and separation for lateral entrants regardless of their points of origin. 


I said: 
This is true. 


I then explained that 2 of the 15 foreign service officers who were 
selection board members were lateral entrants who entered the corps 
in 1955 and that 1 was a manpower officer, appointed in 1948, and 
another entered laterally from Agriculture in 1939, when that service 
was amalgamated. 

I will go ahead with my statement. 

Selection boards constitute the instrument used by the Foreign Serv- 
ice to establish the lists of officers from each class who are recommended 
for promotion. All recommendations for promotion, including prior- 
ity for promotion, are based on comparative evaluations of perform- 
ance within class as determined by such boards. It is because of this 
fact that the comparative inadequacy of the departmental performance 
records assumes such importance. 

At your request, I am handing you a list of the members of the ninth 
selection boards, which completed their deliberations on September 23, 
this year. 

(The list is as follows :) 

MEMBERSHIP OF NINTH SELECTION BOARDS 

The Ninth Selection Boards which completed their deliberations on September 
3 of this year were the first to encounter the problems resulting from the inte- 
gration program. These Boards were composed of the following members: 


BOARD A 


Mr. Christian M. Ravndal, FSO-CM; Minister to Hungary; born in Syria of 
American parents 1899; Robert College, Constantinople 1912-14; Luther College, 
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A. B. 1920, L. L. D. 1920; United States Army 1917-19; clerk, Vienna, 1920; 
vice consul, Vienna, 1922; consul, Frankfurt, 1924; Cologne, 1928; Toronto, 1929; 
Department, 1931; Vancouver, 1933; Buenos Aires, 1935; second secretary, 
Suenos Aires, 1940; Department, 1941; counselor, Stockholm, 1943; Director 
General, Foreign Service, 1947; career minister, 1947; Ambassador to Uruguay, 
1949; Minister to Hungary, 1951; married. 

Mr. Herbert S. Bursley, FSO-CM, Foreign Service inspector; born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1896; George Washington University, 1914-16; clerk at London, 
1916; vice consul, London, 1919; Dublin, 1921; Sofia, 1921; Constantinople, 1923; 
consul, Prague, 1924; Belgrade, 1925; Guaymas, 1926; Smyrna, 1929; Department, 
1933; second secretary, Mexico City, 1986; Department, 1988; counselor, Mexico 
City, 1942; Ankara, 1945; Ambassador to Honduras, 1947; career minister, 1948; 
Foreign Service inspector, 1950; married. 

Mr. John D. Hickerson, FSO-CM; Ambassador to Finland; born in Texas, 
1898; University of Texas B. A., 1920; United States Army, 1918; vice consul, 
Tampico, 1920; Rio de Janeiro, 1922; consul, Para, 1924; Ottawa, 1925; Depart- 
ment, 1927; Assistant Chief, Division of Western European Affairs, 1980; Chief, 
Division of British Commonwealth Affairs, 1944; Director, Office of European 
Affairs, 1947; Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization Af- 
fairs, 1949; career minister, 1949; National War College, 1953; Ambassador to 
Finland, 1955; married. 

Mr. Adam Sutcliffe, inventor ; former treasurer and general manager, the Adam 
Sutcliffe Co., Great Road, Saylesville, R. I.; born in Pawtuckett, R. I., 1892; 
Dartmouth College, B. S., 1915; M. C. S., 1916; United States Navy, 1918~-19; 
treasurer and general manager, the Adam Sutcliffe Co., 1919-47; 1947-55 de- 
signed and built special machinery; director, Pawtucket Mutual Insurance Co., 
1920-55; trustee, Pawtucket Institution for Savings, 1935-55; married. 

Mr. John Brophy, coordinator, CIO World Labor Fund, 1333 Lawrence Street, 
Washington, D. C.; born in England, 1883; coal miner, 1895; labor union official, 
1916-55; president, district 2, United Mine Workers of America, 1917-27; officer, 
CIO, 1935-55; presently coordinator, CIO World Labor Fund; married. 


BOARD B 


Mr. Lester D. Mallory, FSO-1; Ambassador to Jordan; born in Maine, 1904; 
University of British Columbia, 1927; M. 8. A., 1929; University of California, 
Ph. D. 1935; assistant agricultural commissioner, Marseille, 1931-33; assistant 
agricultural attaché, Paris, 1984; agricultural attaché, Mexico City, 1939; agri- 
cultural attaché, Paris, 1944; Department, 1945; counselor, Habana, 1947; coun- 
selor, Buenos Aires, 1949; Ambassador to Jordan, 1953; married. 

Mr. John Wesley Jones, FS—1; Director, Office of Western European Affairs; 
born in Iowa, 1907; George Washington University, A. B., 1930; vice consul, 
Saltillo, 1930; vice consul, Calcutta, 1981; Rome, 19385; consul, 1937; Depart- 
ment, 1941; first secretary, Rome, 1945; counselor, Nanking, 1948; counselor, 
Madrid, 1949; Director, Office Western European Affairs, 1953; married. 

Mr. John H. Burns, FSO-2; Consul General at Frankfurt; born in Oklahoma, 
1913; University of Oklahoma, A. B., 1935; vice consul, Ciudad Juarez, 1941; 
Para, 1943; Rio de Janeiro, 1944; second secretary and consul, Rio de Janeiro, 
1947; Department, 1947; first secretary, Port-au-Prince, 1949; Foreign Service 
inspector, 1952; National War College, 1954; consul general, Frankfurt, 1955. 

Mr. George J. Richardson, secretary-treasurer, International Association of 
Fire Fighters, American Federation of Labor, 808 Gist Avenue, Silver Spring, 
Md.; born in Winchester, Mass., 1898; member, International Association of 
Fire Fighters (AFL) 1916-55; secretary-treasurer 1930-55; member, National 
Advertising Committee on Fire Protection, Office of Civilian Defense. 


BOARD C 


Mr. E. Tomlin Bailey, FSO-1; counselor of Embassy at London, supervising 
consul general for the United Kingdom; born in New Jersey, 1907; Columbia 
University, B. S., 1928; M. A., 1982; vice consul, Southhampton, 1935; Warsaw, 
1937; third secretary, Kaunas, 1939; Prague, 1940; Berlin, 1940; Department, 
1942-45; Assistant Chief, Special War Problems Division; consul, Munich, 
1946-50; Foreign Service inspector, 1950-53; Imperial Defense College, London, 
1953-54; counselor of Embassy, London, 1954; married. 

Mr. Aaron S. Brown, FSO-2; counselor of Embassy at Lisbon; born in Mich- 
igan, 1918; Princeton University, A. B., 1985; Georgetown University, 1935-36; 
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vice consul, Mexico City, 1937; Department, 1938-43; third secretary, Dublin, 
1943-45; second secretary, Bogota, 1945-47; Department, Assistant to Director, 
Executive Secretariat, 1947-49; special assistant to the Secretary of State, 
1949-51; counselor of Embassy, Bangkok, 1951-53; Lisbon, 1953; married. 

Mr. Thomas K. Wright, FSO-2; consul general at Kuala Lumpur; born in 
Rhode Island, 1908; Rhode Island State College, B. S., 1929; private business, 
1934—42 ; first secretary, Mexico City, 1948-50; Manila, 1950-52; Brussels, 1953- 
54; National War College, 1954-55; consul general, Kuala Lumpur, 1955; 
married. 

Mr. Rodney L. Mott, professor of political science and director, division of 
Social Science, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y.; born, 1896; Stanford Uni- 
versity, A. B., 1917; University of Wisconsin, M. A., 1918; University of Wis- 
consin, Ph. D., 1922; assistant professor, political science, University of Chicago, 
1923-33; professor, political science, Colgate University, 1934-55; writer of 
numerous books and articles on American Government; fellow, Social Science 
Research Council; member, American Political Science Association, American 
Judicature Association, National Municipal League, Masons. 


BOARD D 


Mr. Edward E. Rice, FSO-2; Foreign Service inspector; born in Michigan, 
1909; University of Illinois, B. S., 1980; language officer, Peiping, 1935-88; vice 
consul, Canton, 1988-40; consul, Foochow, 1940-42; second secretary, Chung- 
king, 1943-45; Department, 1945-48; first secretary, Manila, 1949-51; National 
War College, 1951-52; consul general, Stuttgart, 1952-55; Foreign Service in- 
spector, 1955; married. 

Mr. Leon L. Cowles, FSO-2; Foreign Service inspector; born in Utah, 1906; 
University of Utah, A. B., 1929; University of Southern California, M. A., 1934; 
teacher, 1929-388: vice consul, Ciudad Juarez, 1938-89; Barcelona, 1940-41; 
Vigo, 1941-45; third secretary, Oslo, 1945-47; Department, 1947-49; consul gen- 
eral, Madrid, 1950-53; National War College, 1953-54; Foreign Service inspector, 
1954-55: married. 

Mr. Wilson T. M. Beale, Jr., FSO-2, Deputy Director, Office of British Com- 
monwealth and Northern European Affairs; born in Maryland, 1909; Princeton 
University, A. B., 1981; University of Pennsylvania, M. B. A., 1953; United States 
Tariff Commission, 1986-42; United States Navy, 1942-45; Department, 1946-55 ; 
Division of Commercial Policy, 1946-48; National War College 1918-49; Asso- 
ciate Chief, Commercial Policy Staff, 1949-51 ; Officer in Charge Economic Affairs, 
British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, 1951-52; Officer in 
Charge, United Kingdom and Ireland Affairs 1952-55; Deputy Director, Office 
of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs, 1955; married. 

Mr, Herbert M. Bratter, author, free-lance writer, and consultant on inter- 
national financial and economic affairs, 3000 39th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
sorn in New York City, N. Y., 1900; New City City College and Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1917-21; statistician for Chinese Government, 1921-23; private business 
enterprises, 1923-28; research, Departments of Commerce and Treasury, 1929— 
35: assistant commercial attaché Tokyo, 1934; free-lance writer of numerous 
books and articles on international financial and economic affairs and correspond- 
ent for numerous magazines and journals since 1937; married. 


BOARD E 


Miss Constance R, Harvey, FSO-2, international economist, Office of Western 
European Affairs. Born in New York, 1904; Smith College A. B. 1927; Co- 
lumbia University M. A. 1980; vice consul Ottawa, 1930-31; Milan, 1931-38; 
Basel, 1938-39; Third Secretary, Bern, 1939-40; vice consul, Lyon, 1940-44; 
Department, 1944; vice consul, Zurich, 1944-48; consul, 1947; second secretary, 
Athens, 1948-51; first secretary, 1949; Bonn, 1951-55; Department, Office of 
Western European Affairs, 1955. 

Mr. S. Houston Lay, FSO-2, Deputy Director, Office of Special Consular 
Services. Born in Illinois, 1912; University of Illinois B. A. 1936, LL. B. 1937; 
Columbia University, LL.M., 19838; teacher and supervisor in political science 
research, 1932-37; senior attorney, Department of Agriculture, 1988-46; assist- 
ant to legal adviser, Department of State, 1946-50; Commendable Service Award, 
1950; Office of General Counsel, Frankfurt, 1950-53; Bonn, 1953-54; Deputy 
Director, Office of Special Consular Services, 1945-55; married. 
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Mr. Don V. Catlett, FSO-3, student of advanced economics, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. Born in Missouri, 1918; Southwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College B. A. 1940; vice consul, Ciudad Trujillo, 1941-44; San Sebastian, 
1944-45 ; Leopoldville, 1945-46; Hamburg, 1946—49, consul, 1947; second secre- 
tary and consul, Saigon, 1949-52; Office of Philippine and Southeast Asian Af- 
fairs, 1952-55; student of advanced economics, Harvard University, 1955; mar- 
ried. 

Mr. Francis E. Simmons, manager, Washington office, American Viscose Corp., 
5100 Chevy Chase Parkway NW., Washington 8, D. C. Born 1901; Dickenson 
College B. A. 1923; American University M. A. 1926; Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 1926-34; textile industry, 1984-55; War Production Board, 
1941-44; manager, Washington office, American Viscose Corp., 1944-55; 
writer of numerous articles and member of various professional and religious 
organizations ; married. 

The section boards, having the regular membership listed above, were supple- 
mented by designated observers from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. 
Each observer had access to the personnel records of the officers under considera- 
tion and were free to participate in the discussion of individual cases. Al- 
though they had no vote, they were given every facility to observe the conference 
and voting sessions of the boards. The observers assigned to each board were 
as follows: 

OBSERVERS 


BOARD A 
Department of Labor: Mr. Herman B. Byer, Assistant Commissioner, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 
Department of Commerce: Mr. G. Harold Keatley, liaison officer, Foreign 
Service Operations, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 


BOARD B 


Department of Labor: Mr. Frederick R. Schoenborn, Chief, Division of Labor 
(‘learance and Immigration, Bureau of Employment Security. 


Department of Commerce: Mr. G. Harold Keatley, Liaison Officer, Foreign 
Service Operations, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


BOARD C 


Department of Labor: Mr. Samuel M. Justice, Chief, International Branch, 


Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Alternate: Mr. EK. Willis Whited, Assistant Chief, International Branch, 


Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Department of Commerce: Mr. Serge G. Koushnareff, Deputy Drictor, Trans- 
portation and Utilities Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


BOARD D 


Department of Labor: Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, Department of State Liaison 
Officer, Office of International Trade. 

Department of Commerce: Mr, Arley Caudill, country desk officer for Spain 
and Portugal, European Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


BOARD E 


Department of Labor: Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, Department of State liaison 
officer, Office of International Trade. 
Departme nt of Commerce: Mr, Frank M. Hoffheins: Chief, Program and 


Requirements Branch, Chemical and Rubber Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 

Mr. Henperson. This list also contains the observers who were 
assigned to each board. As you know, the selection boards are sup- 
plemented by designated observers from the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor. “Bac h observer had access to the personnel records 
of the officers under consideration and was free to participate in the 
discussion of individual cases. Although they had no vote, they were 
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given every facility to observe the conference and voting sessions of 
the boards. 

I would like to stress at this point that the members of the selection 
boards, both those from the i oreign Service and from public life, 
are chosen with the greatest care. They are men of integrity and 
honor who possess breadth of view and a spirit of public service which 
prompts them to undertake the arduous and time-consuming tasks 
awaiting them. Realizing what their decisions might mean to indi- 
vidual officers of the Foreign Service whose records they review, they 
approach their work with sincerity and with the solemnity of a jury 
entrusted with the making of decisions of a grave character. They 
take the following oath before embarking on their duties: 

D> dl us one eee el do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will, without 
prejudice or partiality, and having in view the special qualifications of officers 
and the general interests of the Foreign Service, perform the duties imposed 
on me as a member of a selection board; and that I will preserve the con- 
fidential character of the personnel records used by the board, as directed by 
section 612 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, amended; and that I will not 
reveal to any person information concerning individual officers of the Foreign 
Service taken from their records or which is the subject of discussion in any 
selection board meeting; and that I will not divulge to anyone, except to mem- 
bers of the present board and persons assigned by the Chief of the Division of 
Personnel Operations to work with the boards, how members of the board 
voted or the ratings given to individual members of the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps. 

So help me God. 

The ninth selection boards were briefed thoroughly concerning the 
unusual problems which they would encounter as a result of the in- 
tegration program. ‘They were also provided with precepts, copies 
of which have been made available to the subcommittee, designed 
specifically to guide and assist them in every aspect of their work 
and to ensure that lateral entrants would be given every consideration 
compatible with a merit system after making due allowance for the 
brevity of their preintegration performance records. Among the 
provisions of the precepts the following was of special pertinence— 
this is one of the precepts we gave to the boards: 

Since the integration program has resulted in nearly 1,500 departmental 
positions being designated as Foreign Service officer positions, including posi- 
tions at the FSO-6 level, a Washington assignment must be considered the 
equivalent of an assignment to any other Foreign Service post and must not be 
permitted to adversely affect the officer’s opportunity for promotion. Conse- 
quently, where performance in a Washington assignment warrants promotion, 
the officer’s ability to adjust to Foreign Service life must be assumed. 

In addition, I addressed the boards for tlhe purpose of emphasizing 
the directives contained in the precepts as did Mr. Hare, the Director 
General of the Foreign Service, and Mr. Wilson, the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel. We stressed the fact that although the per- 
formance records on lateral entrants would not compare favorably 
in terms of completeness with those available on other Foreign Service 
officers, every effort should be made to prevent this from placing them 
at a disadvantage. 

We also underscored the directive that no officer should either be 
discriminated against or favored by reason of his prior appointment 
status or because of any dissimilarity of his performance records 
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which was occasioned by factors beyond his control. Equal emphasis 
was placed on the directive that full weight should be given to the 
quality and level of performance rende1 ed by lateral entrants prior 
to their integration. 

We obtained Foreign Service type performance ratings on nearly 
all lateral entrants from the Department which covered at least their 
last year of departmental service prior to integration. We also pro- 
vided selection boards with technical assistants for interpreting how 
aspects of departmental performance records with which the boards 
have been unfamiliar. Notwithstanding these and other remedial 
efforts, the selection boards reported difficulty in making comparative 
evaluations of performance between lateral entrants from the Depart- 
ment and other Foreign Service officers. Although this problem may 
not be fully overcome for 2 or 3 years, we are continuing to take 
all possible steps to improve the situation. One important. measure 

now being developed is the institution of a system of inspection of 
Foreign Service officers in the Department so they will benefit from 
the same type of record prepared for officers in the field by the regular 
Foreign Service Inspection Corps. 

The integration program had been under way for only a short 
period of time when the ninth selection boards were convened, in June 
of this year. In fact, all but 49 lateral entrants had been appointed 
less than 6 months prior to June 1, 1955, the month during which the 
boards were convened. We realized that unless we altered the time- 
in-class eligibility requirements previously in effect, whereby officers 
were required to serve in class from 1 to 2 years, ” depending upon 
class, prior to achieving eligibility for promotion, all lateral entrants 
would be excluded automatic ally from consideration for promotion. 
On the other hand, we were required by law to establish eligibility 
requirements (sec. 622). The most reasonable solution appeared to 
be to reduce the eligibility requirements to a minimum of 6 months in 
class as of the first d: vy of the month during which the selection boards 
were convened so as to permit qualified lateral entrants to compete for 
promotion during the first year of the program in which selection 
boards were convened. 

The integration program was initiated only 1 year ago last August. 
The very nature of the program resulted in major changes in the 
responsibilities of the Foreign Service officer corps. The program 
also had a pronounced impact on a substantial segment of the depart- 
mental service. For example, over fourteen hundred departmental 
positions have been designated for stafling by Foreign Service officers. 
Of equal significance is the fact that additional positions, some of a 
rather highly specialized nature, have been added to those heretofore 
filled by the Foreign Service officer corps. Consequently, we have been 
faced by the problems arising from the necessity of revising certain 
of our administrative policies sand procedures. The problems created 
by a rapid integration of this kind have been numerous and compli- 

cated. I believe that substantial progress has been made in solving 
oes We still have, however, a considerable way to go and shall in 
all probability enc ounter various new problems not yet visualized. We 
believe, furthermore, that we have learned much from the experience 
of the last 18 months. 
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We value the interest of your committee in the Department’s oper- 
ations and hope that you will continue to look at them from time to 
time and give us the benefit of your suggestions. 

Mr. Chairman, during the course of 1 my conversations with you, and 
also with the staff of your committee, it became clear to me that one 
of the questions that would be asked would be whether in my opinion 
the findings of the selection boards have resulted in inequitable treat- 
ment. 

Early this morning, realizing the importance of a question of this 
kind, I drafted hastily an answer to that question. I leave it to your 
judgment, Mr. Chairman, whether you would like to have me read 
that answer now, before we start, or would you prefer to have it done 
later. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we will want it. I expect it would be better if 
it came at some other point in the hearing. 

Mr. Henverson. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. There are one or two questions I would like to ask you 
in connection with the statement you just made. 

This question of time in class, do I understand that requirement was 
reduced to 6 months? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. It was decided a year ago last September—I 
believe it was in September—to reduce that time from 2 years to 6 
months, except for class I. 

Mr. Harpy. Automatically, then, all except 49 of the integrated cases 
were ineligible because of that factor alone? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. So when the selection board started, all except 49 of 
the integrated people were disqualified because of the length of time 
in certain class requirements ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I believe that is the only question I had on the state- 
ment. 

Have you anything ¢ 

Mr. Brownson. I have nothing. 

Mr. Henperson. May I make comment, Mr. Chairman ? 

You realize that, according to law, the Sec retary is required to set 
a time limit in class. ‘The time limit had been 2 years. It was reduced 
to 6 months, as I understand it—I was not in the Department at that 
time—in order to permit integratees who had entered 6 months before 
the panel sat - have an opportunity to compete for promotion. 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t know that was a statutory requirement. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Wilson, would you read that 

Mr. Harpy. I can see why, under normal personnel operations, that 
that would be a factor. 

Mr. Henperson. It is a statutory requirement. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, section 622 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 reads as follows: 


The Secretary shall, by regulation, determine the minimum period Foreign 
Service officers must serve in each class, and a standard for performance for each 
class which they must meet in order to become eligible for promotion to a higher 
class. 

Mr. Henperson. If you would permit, Mr. Chairman, T would like 
to have Mr. Wilson explain that the Department was concerned about 
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this matter, and that it made inquiries to find some other solution 
rather than to change from 2 years to 6 months the requirements for 
eligibility for promotion. 

Mr. Harpy. The only question which occurs to me in connection 
with this business of time in class is the question as to whether, from 
a practical standpoint, a great many of the integratees had been per- 
forming in a position which was essentially the same as being in that 
class. 

Mr. Henperson. That question, Mr. Chairman, was considered by 
the Department. The fact is that the Department discussed with its 
legal adviser the possibility of giving credit in class to the integratees 
for the amount of time which they had occupied in their civil-service 
position. 

Our legal advisers’ office took the position that that would be con- 
trary to the law and we could not do it. 

It that not correct, Mr. Wilson ¢ 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. Mr. Chairman, the issue came up 
originally, in view of a recommendation by the Wriston Committee. 
That recommendation which they proposed was paragraph (d) of a 
directive dated June 7, 1954, which reads- 
that newly integrated officers be charged for selection-out purposes and credited 
for promotion purposes with the time in class corresponding to the average time 
in class of present officers. 

In short— 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand it was determined that could not be 
legally done? 

Mr. Wuson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Allright. This is one facet of this whole problem. 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe we need to get it in its proper relationship. Mr. 
Mountain, if you have a properly alined sequence of questions there, 
suppose you go ahead on that ? 

Mr. Mounvarn. I wonder if we could not better set the context. by 
covering some basic matters first. ' 

Mr. Henderson, in your capacity as Deputy Under Secretary of 
State, are you responsible for all personnel actions, including pro- 
motions affecting the Foreign Service ? 

Mr. Henperson. I am subject to the law and to such orders as the 
Secretary may lay down. 

Mr. Mounra1n. What is your relationship to the Board of Foreign 
Service and what is its role in connection with the promotion problem 
specifically ? 

Mr. Henperson. I am Chairman of the Board of Foreign Service; 
and the Board of Foreign Service, passes on all promotions before 
they are submitted to the Secretary. 

The Board of Foreign Service also suggests names for inclusion as 
members of the selection boards. 

Mr. Mounvtatn. Are they in the capacity of advisers to you as far as 
promotions are concerned, or are they an entity to which you report? 

Mr. Henperson. They are in the position of advisers to the Secre- 
tary of State, and, since I have been deputized by the Secretary to 
handle many problems, in essence they are advisers to me. ; 

I would like to read the excerpt from the law : 
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The Board of the Foreign Service shall make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary concerning the functions of the Service, the policies and procedures to 
sovern the selection, assignment, rating, and promotion of Foreign Service offi- 
cers, and the policies and procedures to govern the administration and personnel 
management of the Service, and it shall perform such other duties as are vested 
in it by the sections of this Act or by the terms of any other Act. 

Mr. Mountatn. Who are the members of this Board ? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Merchant, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs; Mr. Thruston Morton, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations; Mr. Ray Hare, the Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service; and I asthe Chairman. Representatives, 
usually at Assistant Secretary level, of the Departments of Commerce 
and of Labor serve on the Board—at the present time Assistant Sec- 
retary McMillan of the Department of Commerce and Assistant Sec- 
retary Wilkens, of the Department of Labor. 

In addition there is present an observer from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Mountain. Are these members from outside the Department of 
State full voting members? 

Mr. Henpverson. They are full voting members. 

Mr. Mountarn. Will you describe briefly how promotions are tra- 
ditionally handled in the Foreign Service, the steps through which 
they go? 

Mr. Henprerson. Would it be agreeable to you if I allowed Mr. 
Wilson to handle that ? 

Mr. Mountain. Surely. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman, on an annual basis the Department of 
State has drafted up a set of precepts and accompanying regulations. 
Those normally are prepared in the Office of Personnel, and submitted 
through channels to the Deputy Under Secretary of State for Admin- 
istration. 

Of course, anybody in the line of command can make comments 
or suggestions. 

When the precepts and regulations are finalized within the Depart- 
ment administratively they are then submitted to the Board of Foreign 
Service for approval. 

Sometimes there are some changes recommended within the Board 
of Foreign Service. The regulations then are finalized and published. 

Our next step, or you might say concurrently with that process, we 
solicit recommendations of people who should be considered as mem- 
bers of the selection board. When those names are obtained we nor- 
mally point out to the Board of Foreign Service those people whom 
we are going to solicit and firm up on the individual panels. 

We then contact the individuals and make arrangements to get 
their acceptance prior to issuing a formal invitation. 

A time is set for the initial meeting of the selection board. They 
meet as a body, and at the initial meeting there is a briefing that is 
given to them by members of the Department. 

This year that briefing team consisted of Mr. Henderson, Mr. Hare, 
myself, and Mr. Darnell, who is the head of our Performance Evalua- 
tion Unit which provides the administrative support for the operation 
of the selection boards. 

At that time the selection boards break up into their respective 
panels, elect their own chairmen, and actively pursue their work of 
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reviewing the complete files of the individual officers in the class for 
which they have responsibility. 

When they make their determination of their rank order list and 
provide the cutoff line and the other administrative questions which 
are posed to them as part of their duties, their recommendations are 
submitted to me as the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Per- 
sonnel. At that time I formally receive their recommendations and 
formally dismiss the boards. Subsequently, I pass on up the chain 
of command, after we have figured out the position vacancies, and 
have made the arrangements for the budgetary aspects, those indi- 
viduals from the promotion list ree ommended by the selection boards— 
those individuals who stand at the top of the list. 

The matter then is informally cleared through the Board of Foreign 
Service as a matter of procedure, and the recommendations are sub- 
mitted from the Secretary of State to the President who in turn sub- 
mits them to the Senate of the United States for confirmation. 

Mr. Mounrarn. In the internal working of the selection panels, is 
it true, Mr. Wilson, that each panel handles one or perhaps two classes 
of officers? 

Mr. Wuson. Yes. This year panel A, that is our senior panel, 
handled classes 1 and2. The other panels handled only one class each. 

Mr. Mountain. Traditionally they could handle either one class 
or one or two classes? 

Mr. Wirson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mounrarn. In the selection of panel members, is it customary 
to try to have members who are senior in rank, as far as their Foreign 
Service goes, to those on whom they are passing? 

Mr. Wuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mountain. What is the composition of a typical panel as to 
where the people are drawn from? 

Mr. Wuson. I might read the members of panel B. Panel B was 
chaired by Mr. Lester D. Mallory. This panel sat on Foreign Service 
officers of class 3. The chairman, Mr. Lester D. Mallory y, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, is presently our Ambassador to Jordan. 

[ might point out that he is in effect an integratee from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the class of 1939. 

Also on the board was Mr. John Wesley Jones, a Foreign Service 
officer of class 1, and Mr. John H. Burns, a Foreign Service officer of 
class 2. 

In addition, the public member was Mr. George J. Richardson, 
who was the secretary-treasurer of the International Association of 
Firefighters, American Federation of Labor. 

Those are the voting members. 

In addition to that, as a matter of practice, the Department had two 
observers. In this instance the observer for the Department of Labor 
was Mr. Frederick R. Schoenborn, who is the Chief of the Division of 
Labor Clearance and Immigration, Bureau of Employment Security 
of the Department of Labor. 

The Department of Commerce representative was Mr. G. Harold 
Keatley, Liaison Officer, Foreign Service Operations, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce of the Department of Labor. 

I might point out that the two observers participated in the proceed- 
ings of the Board. 
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However, when it comes to the final scoring they are in effect ex M 
officio members, and officially they do not score. stan 
As a matter of practice, very frequently, to get their ideas on the | Serv 
final scoring, they do in effect tell the Board what their judgment of ing 
the officer is as to where he should stand numerically. | Dep 
Mr. Harpy. Let me raise a question about these two observers you . of t] 


mention—one from the Department of Commerce and one from the : T 
Department of Labor. What peculiar qualifications do those people ; stan 
possess which would make them helpful in the determination of pro- . oni 
moting a particular individual in the Foreign Service ? here 

Mr. Witson. I might explain it this way, sir: M 

Previously we h: ad on the Board of Foreign Service an Assistant wit] 
Secretary from the Department of Agric ulture. because they were part ; sav 
of our service, and in previous years, prior to the ninth selection board con 
meeting, we also had a De ‘partment of Agriculture observer. offic 

We have a Foreign Service of the U nited States. We have respon- I 
sibilities for labor reporting, and of course the Department of Labor offic 
has a great deal of interest in the efficiency and in the job that our labor age 
attachés perform. They are part of the Foreign Service of the United usa 
states. 
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The Department of Commerce is in a similar position. We have 
commercial attachés, we have commercial interests all over the world, 
and they have a great interest- 

Mr. Farpy. I understand that, but I don’t think you quite get the 
point I was trying to determine. 

These people are participating in the selection of your over-all pro- 
motion within the Foreign Service? 
Mr. Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Do they have any particular qualifications with respect 
to determining the merit of a particular Foreign Service officer 

Mr. Wison. Yes, sir; they do. They receive the end product, that 
is the reports of our Foreign Service officers who are reporting in the 
fields of interest which pertain—— 

Mr. Harpy. They are interested only in the Department of Labor. 
They receive reports only of the labor attachés. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Witson. That is not correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Iam trying to understand this, that is all. 

Mr. Witson. The distribution of our reports is quite a comprehen- 
sive system. In short, we are bringing information from all over the 
world, and the information contained in those reports has a wide 
range of interest in many areas of the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. Henperson. I would like to point out, too, that practically every 
officer reporting from the field must, normally at some time or other 
during the year, write reports relating to labor conditions and to 
economic and commercial conditions which would be of interest to these 
twodepartments. In fact, we encourage them to do so. 

Labor attachés and commercial attachés specialize on trade matters 
and on certain types of labor union matters. 

Nevertheless, the whole Service is supposed to be studying and work- 
ing on labor matters and economic and commercial matters in the same 
way as it does on any other matter of interest to the United States. 
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Mr. Harpy. I still have a problem understanding this. I under- 
stand these other departments have an interest in reports from Foreign 
Service personnel overseas, but I am having a little trouble understand- 
ing how an evaluation of those reports qualifies these people in the 
Department of Labor and in the Department of Commerce as judges 
of the ability of Foreign Service personnel. 

That is as simply stated as I can put it. Maybe I just don’t under- 
stand, and I don’t know these people at all. It is not any reflection 
on individuals. Iam talking about the procedural situation involved 
here. 

Mr. WItson. Mr. Chairman, I can say that in the contact I have had 
with 3 selection boards for the 3 successive years, I believe I could 
say that each board has pointed out the importance of the observers’ 
contribution to the overall assessment of the individual ratings of the 
officers in that particular class. 

[ might point it out this way: In many, many instances, where our 
officers submit reports which are referred to these other governmental 
agencies, those agencies actually write an end-user report to inform 
us as to how worthwhile the content of the report was in keeping them 
informed of what the situation was overseas. 

Mr. Harpy. I can understand that, and I can understand how they 
would be qualified to pass on the value of a particular report, and 
perhaps to criticize it and make recommendations as to how it could 
be improved. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But that is a widely different thing from the question of 
making a determination with respect to the qualifications of an indi- 
vidual to be promoted. 

Mr. Wirson. No. Frequently they can make information available 
which is of great value to the individual boards. 

I might point out that we also have public members who really have 
no connection whatsoever directly—— 

Mr. Harpy. All right, there is another one. What qualifications 
las a member of the firefighters union to pass on the promotion of 
someone in the Foreign Service? I am not critical of the approach 
but I am trying to understand it. 

Mr. Witson. We feel it has a great deal of value to us. 

In effect it gets away from any idea of having an ingrained service. 
It gives us the opportunity to take people of mature judgement who 
have been out in the business or the commercial world, and it lets 
us get their evaluation of how these people rank with each other. 

After all, promotion systems are not unique to the Department 
of State. Promotion systems are inherent in any business organiza- 
tion, in any organization throughout the country. 

This is a promotion system based on merit, and we have found 
over the period of years that having public members and having the 
observers from other interested agencies who are part of the Foreign 
Service has been very, very he Ipful to our selection boards as a whole. 

Mr. Harpy. I would certainly subscribe to the idea that all agencies 
of Government can profit by bringing into their counsel thoughts from 
outside members. That is unquestionably true. 

I am just trying to see how you arrive at tuis kind of thing. 
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Mr. Brownson, have you a question ? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes: just very briefly, Mr. Wilson, how are the 
personnel of these boards selected ? 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman, at the time that we were working up 
our selection board panels we put out a notice to the various areas 
of the Department of State, and to the other interested agencies, that 
we were soliciting suggestions as to who the members should be. 

In the Office of Personnel we go through our files, and we also make 
certain tentative selections. ' 

Then in the Office of Personnel we sit down and give a preliminary 
screening to the folks that we have come up with that we feel are 
outstanding members of the Foreign Service. 

We go through the recommendations which are made to us, and 
then we send those suggestions through channels to the Board of 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. Brownson. Who makes the suggestions on the public members, 
and the labor and industries members that you have on some of these 
boards who would be named under the public classification / 

Mr. Wirson. Again, our solicitation is within the Department and 
to other interested Government agencies. 

Mr. Henperson. May I say, Mr. Brownson, the Office of Personnel 
invites various oflicers of the Department to suggest names of persons 
they know in private life or who are known to them in private life 
who might be qualified members. Quite a list of names is gathered 
in this way. 

These names then are screened by the Personnel Office, which sends 
them up tome. I look at them, too. Then we decide so many people 
might be useful in this work. Then we ask them if they will do it. 

The work is a confining one. It lasts about 6 weeks. It is a hard, 
thankless task. I would suppose only about 1 person out of 4 whom 
we ask is willing to do it. Finally we get down to the people who 
accept the job and co it. 

Mr. Brownson. What percentage of people listed on the sheet which 
you gave us as the membership of the ninth selection board have been 
on previous selection boards? How much carryover is there? 

Mr. Witson. There is some carryover, sir. I couldn’t just off- 
hand say how great the carryover is. 

We have a rule that nobody will be appointed on succeeding selec- 
tion boards. 

In other words, if a man is on this year he is precluded from. being 
on the following year. 

There are some members of the present selection boards who have 
served on previous boards, but I would think that that would be a 
rather small percentage. I do not think it would be large. 

Mr. Brownson. How about the public members? Have most of 
these public members served on previous boards or not ? 

Mr. Witson. Insofar as I know, none of the public members has 
previously served on a selection board. 

Mr. Harpy. You have a hard time getting them to come back? 

Mr. Henverson. Right. Usually once is enough. 

Mr. Brownson. When you come to the seSeanicih of the observ- 
ers, do you leave that entirely to the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Commerce to name the specific personnel who will 
participate with each one of the boards as observers? 
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Mr. Wuson. I wouldn’t like to leave it quite that way, sir. 

Normally we would have no reason to object to their recommenda- 
tions. However, there could well be, for good and valid reasons, 
a reason why we might like to suggest that somebody else would be 
more acceptable. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. I wanted to 
clear up the record on those points. 

Mr. Mountarn. During what periods did the most recent selection 
boards meet ? 

Mr. Wiison. That was the period from about June 27, I believe, 
and I think the last board submitted its findings on September 23. 

Mr. Mountarn. These boards were known as the ninth selection 
boards; is that right? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes. 

Mr. Mounratrn. Did they follow essentially the process you have 
described ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mountain. Did the list of Foreign Service officers considered 
by the ninth selection boards include those officers formerly in the 
staff and reserve corps and formerly in the Department? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Mountain. These were officers who had been integrated under 
the Wriston program ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mounratn. How many Foreign Service officers of all types 
were on the list reviewed by these panels ? 

Mr. Wiison. I believe the total number of officers rated was about 
1,850. 

Mr. Movunrarn. I believe the total we were given is shown as 
1,833. 

Mr. Wiison. That is the figure submitted. I said about 1,850. 

Mr. Mounratn. How many entered from the staff and reserve 
corps? 

Mr. Witson. 267, sir. 

Mr. Mountrarn. How many entered under the Wriston program 
from the Department? 

Mr. Wirson. 242. 

Mr. Mountain. Have the ninth selection boards submitted their 
reconimendations ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mountain. What number and percentage of the 1,833 total 
were recommended for promotion ? 

Mr. Wiuson. I presume you mean were above the cutoff line, sir? 

Mr. Mountain. That is correct. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, sir. There were 798, sir, who were above 
the cutoff line. 

Mr. Mountain. And that percentage is about 44 percent; is it 
not ? 

Mr. Witson. I believe that is about right; yes. 

Mr. Mountain. What number and percentage of these 798 recom- 
mended for promotions were Foreign Service officers who were not 
brought in under the Wriston program ? 

Mr. Witson. Abort 747, sir. 
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Mr. Mounrain. And the percentage is approximately 93 or 94 
percent ¢ 
_Mr. Witson. Of the 798 that would be approximately right; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Mounrain. What percentage of these 798 recommended for 
promotion were former staff and reserve officers ? 

Mr. Witson. I believe there were 51 who were above the cutoff 
line. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I think you are including departmental officers. 

Mr. Wirson. That is right. There would “be 38 staff and reserve 
officers, sir. 

Mr. Mountain. Or approximately 414 percent ? 

Mr. Witson. I believe that is right, sir. 

Mr. Mounrarn. What would the percentage of those recommended 
for promotion who were former departmental officers be? 

Mr. Witson. There were 13, sir, above the cutoff line. 

Mr. Mountain. That represents about 114 percent ? 

Mr. Wixson. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Mountain. So to sum up these { igures you have just given us, 
of the 798 oflicers of all classes, all types, who were recommended 
for promotion, approximately 93 percent were former Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, 444 percent were former staff and reserve officers, and 
114 percent were former departmental officers, the latter groupings 
being integrated under the Wriston program ? 

Mr. Witson. That is right, sir. 

Could I ask that the record be amended now to delete the words 
“recommended for promotion” and the words “above the cutoff line” 
be inserted instead ¢ 

Mr. Mounrain. Will you define for us at this point the difference 
between “recommended for promotion” and “above the cutoff line” / 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. Those people above the cutoff line are those 
people whom the boards say in their opinion are qualified and ready 
for promotion. 

I take “recommended for promotion” from the Department stand- 
point to mean that those people above the cutoff line for whom we 
have slots and money are those people recommended, so therefore 
the people recommended will probably be somewhat less than the 
people above the cutoff line. 

Mr. Mounvarn. Are you saying this, Mr. Wilson, that the cutoff 
line signifies the point above which the selection boards consider the 
people listed are promotable material 4 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Mounvrain. Below that cutoff line they are not promotable 
material 4 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Mountain. Then on the basis of this ranking by the boards 
you, in the Office of Personnel, delete from that list of recommended 
people those who are not eligible by reason of not having time enough 
in grade, and that further when the Department comes to make pro- 
motions from that list you can go only as far down in it as your funds 
will allow you to make promotions. 

Is that a correct statement ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Funds and position vaeancies. 
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Mr. Mountain. Funds and positions / 

Mr. Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mountain. So when we refer here to those recommended we 
are quite precise—these are the people who. have been recommended 
by the board as being promotable material / 

Mr. Witson. You are correct there; yes, sir. But I think if we 
leave the words “recommended for promotion” there could be con- 
fusion in the record because, in fact, the Department cannot itself 
recommend all of those people whom the boards have said were 
promotable because of limitation of funds. 

Mr. Mountain. The Department cannot promote all those people 
recommended ¢ 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Mountain. But the recommendations still are the work of the 
boards ¢ 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mounratn. I think it is helpful to have this clear, but we are 
still talking about the action of the boards? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Mowunvratin. These figures are the recommendations of the 
boards ¢ 

Mr. Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mountain. What percentage, Mr. Wilson, of the integrated 
officers were ranked in the top quarter of class I on the list ? 

Mr. Witson. There were no integrated officers in class I who were 
in the top 25 percent of the list. 

Mr. Mountain. What percentage of the integrated officers were in 
the bottom quarter of the class I list / 

Mr. Witson. Sixty-six percent. 

Mr. Mountain. Turning to class 2, what percentage of the inte 
grated officers were placed in the top quarter of the class 2 list / 

Mr. Witson. Four percent. 

Mr. Mountain. What percentage in the bottom quarter ? 

Mr. Witson. Fifty-seven percent. 

Mr. Mountain. Referring to the class 3 list, of the integratees, what 
percentage were placed in the top quarter of that list / 

Mr. Witson. None, sir. 

Mr. Mountatn. In the bottom quarter / 

Mr. Witson. I believe 57 percent. 

Mr. Mountain. What were the comparable figures for class 4 / 

Mr. Witson. None in the top quarter, 54 percent in the bottom 
quarter. 

Mr. Mounrarn. And the comparable figures for class 5 ? 

Mr. Witson. Four percent in the top quarter, 48 percent in the 
bottom quarter. 

Mr. Mountain. Will you please also give us the comparable figures 
for class 6¢ 

Mr. Witson. Five percent in the top quarter, 52 percent in the 
bottom quarter. 

Mr. Mountain. Mr. Henderson, I think we ought to address this 
question to you. 

How do you explain the consistently low rank given the integrated 
officers in each class by all the selection boards ? 
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Mr. Henverson. It is difficult for me to explain just what motivated 
the panels in doing this. 

I would say the panels, after examining very carefully and con- 
scientiously the records before them, taking into account the precepts 
which we gave them, made these decisions with the idea that they were 
doing the right thing. 

Mr. Mountain. According to your testimony before this subcom- 
mittee on September 15, 1955, to which I believe you referred in your 
opening statement, you testified that you foresaw some difficulty in 
comparing Foreign Service officers of the preintegration type and the 
integratees, and that you were developing means to overcome it. 

Can you tell us whether or not, in view of the results of these panels, 
you think you were successful 

Mr. Henperson. I don’t think we were completely successful; no. 
I believe much remains to be done before we can eventually overcome 
these handicaps which face the integrated officers. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Henderson, I have no basis to assume that the selec- 
tion boards followed any procedure other than the use of their best 
judgment in making these selections. The only thing about this 
whole problem which disturbs me is to observe that such a high per- 
centage of the integratees who were recommended for promotion fall 
into extremely low rank. 

Would you construe that to indicate that by contrast with the For- 
eign Service officers with whom they were in competition they are of 
comparatively lower ability ? 

Mr. Henperson. No. ‘The selection boards, after examining the 
documents before them, and trying to assess in a comparative way who 
should receive promotions, made decisions which have resulted in the 
figures which are before us today. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t mean to question the decisions made at all. 
I am trying to see if I can arrive at any significance here that the 
figures might have. 

It seems to indicate that the evaluation placed on integratees by the 
selection panel puts them in a category which does not indicate that 
they have abilities comparable with the Foreign Service officers of 
the same rank. 

Mr. Henverson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the question of their 
comparative abilities is one which has to be settled over a longer term 
than the period during which these people have been in the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. Harpy. I would go along with that except for this: I pre- 
sume most of these people perform the same functions now which 
they previously performed as departmental personnel / 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. And that would mean we have 
to get more complete records with regard to these people. This is 
absolutely necessary if they are going to get their proper place in 
the lists of merit. 

If we get detailed records some of these people may be placed 
higher and some may be placed lower. 

Mr. Harpy. Then if it is erroneous to assume that these figures 
indicate inferiority among integratees, we would have to assume that 
there was not equal data with which the boards could make com- 
parisons. 
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Mr. Henperson. I believe that is true with regard to integratees 
from the Department. There was not equal data. 

Mr. Harpy. The basis on which the boards had to exercise their 
judgment was not equal as between your old-line Foreign Service 
officers and your integratees? 

Mr. Henperson. I believe that is correct. 

Mr: Harpy. That is a much happier explanation for it than any 
assumption of inferiority. 

Mr. Henperson. I think it would be very unfair to arrive at this 
point at any assumption that there is inferiority or even that the 
selection boards results would indicate that. 

Mr. Mountain. Do we understand that you are explaining these 
figures we have before us on the basis of an inadequacy of records 
for the panels to use in ranking these people? 

Mr. Henperson. That is true with regard to the officers of the 
Department of State who integrated from the Department. 

Mr. Mountain. It is true, however, that in spite of this inade- 
quacy, these officers were ranked ? 

Mr. Henpverson. That is true. 

Mr. Mountain. Do you feel that there is any inequity in ranking 
these officers on the basis, as I understood your testimony, that they 
could not be ranked comparatively ? 

Mr. Henperson. I could see no choice; I would say that there is 
inequity; that is, there is an inequity in the situation in which these 
officers temporarily find themselves. I do not think there is any in- 
equity in the rating system applied to them, because it was a fair 
system. 

Mr. Mountain. Fair, on the basis of a comparative situation. 

Mr. Henperson. It was fair. The whole idea of integration is to 
have a unified service. From the very beginning, it seems to me, 
we should treat the service as unified and not to try to divide it into 
several categories of officers. Although the results temporarily may 
give the appearance of inequity, I think that in the long run, you 
will find that these apparent inequities will all work out without any 
long term injustice to anybody. 

Mr. Mountarn. Could you estimate, Mr. Henderson, how long you 
think that long run will be? 

Mr. Henverson. It is hard for me to estimate it in terms of years. 
I would certainly say that within the next 2 or 3 years the scramble 
would be reduced to more order. We had the same situation when we 
took in the Manpower officers back in 1946, and 1947. That situation 
was aoualteant out; the Manpower officers are coming along without 
any handicap. There was some confusion initially as to how they were 
to be graded. Now, that has been dispelled and the promotion system 
has been working very well. 

Mr. Mounratn. I believe under the Manpower Act, the numbers of 
people integrated were relatively small? 

Mr. Henperson. It was relatively small. I do not know the exact 
number; as I recall there were 160, or something like that. 

Mr. Catuoway. There were 160, as I recall. 

Mr. Henperson. At that time the Service was smaller. 

Mr. Mountain. Yes. Under the Wriston program, if it is carried 
out as presented, there will be approximately 2,500 officers affected by 
this program ? 
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Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Mountain. Will that same problem present itself for each new 
wave of integratees ? 

Mr. Henperson. It may, to a certain extent. However, based on the 
experience which we have just had, I believe we can prevent this from 
becoming as serious as it is at the present time. 

Mr. Mountarn. Could you tell us how ? 

Mr. Henverson. I would like, if I may, to be permitted to read this 
statement. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, please do. 

Mr. Henperson. I have been asked whether, in my opinion, the 
findings of the selection boards have resulted in inequitable treat- 
ment of the Foreign Service officers recently integrated from the 
Department of State. This question is one which I cannot answer by 
merely saying “Yes” or “No.” 

My answer is that the entry of civil-service officers of the Depart- 
ment into the Foreign Service created a situation in which they found 
themselves handicapped in competing with preintegration Foreign 
Service officers. Their handicap stemmed largely from the fact that 
the records of their performance in the Department were not as com- 
plete and detailed as were the records of the preintegration Foreign 
Service officers. Civil service performance records do not give a 
picture of an officer’s character, phenarong ualifications, industry, 
methods of work, representational capacity, skills, and so forth, which 
thoroughly portrays his total value in the same manner as the picture 
portrayed in Foreign Service performance records. A member of the 
selection boards is likely to be impressed by a series of assessments of 

erformance extending back over a period of sometimes many years 
in the case of an able Foreign Service officer. In contrast, the assess- 
ments given in accord with civil service practice to the performance 
of an able departmental officer tend to be stereotyped, flat, uninforma- 
tive and, in general, less impressive. 

Realizing the inequities of the situation, we made efforts to eliminate 
these handicaps so far as possible. ‘To the extent possible, the records 
of lateral entrants integrated from the Department were reconstructed 
along Foreign Service lines. The precepts given to the selection 
boards stressed the importance of giving to the integrated officers 
with sparse performance records consideration no less favorable than 
that accorded to officers with Foreign Service-type records. Further- 
more, this equation was emphasized orally to the members of the boards 
before they began their work. An analysis of the results of the work 
of the boards causes me to believe that the handicaps to which I have 
referred have not as yet been entirely eliminated. This statement 
should not be construed as a criticism of the members of the boards. 
I am convinced that the board members made honest efforts to live 
up to the precepts given them but that in too many instances they did 
not feel themselves justified on the basis of the records available to 
them to recommend integratees for promotion or to place them high 
in their respective classes. 

I do not believe, however, that any considerable number of inte- 
grated officers have thus far suffered serious injury as the result of 
their handicaps. It should be remembered that onty 49 of them had 
served in their Foreign Service class for a period of 6 months or over 
and were therefore eligible for a promotion. If we could have devised 
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some more effective means for eliminating the disparity between the 
efficiency records of these 49 officers and those of the preintegration 
officers with whom they were in competition, it is possible that more of 
them might have been placed on the promotion lists. If, as a result 
of their handicap, any of them have failed to receive a deserved promo- 
tion this year, they will, I believe, be able to meet the competition 
before the boards next year with a much reduced handicap, if any 
handicap at all. i 

I am confident that by that time, profiting from this year’s experi- 
ence, we shall have made considerable progress in the direction of 
removing such inequities as exist at the present time as a result of the 
paucity of the records of the integrated officers from the Department. 

We plan to have for the use of the selection boards next year detailed 
reports, prepared by inspection teams, of every Foreign Service officer 
in the Department, including integratees and preintegration officers. 
These inspection teams will include both integrated and preintegrated 
officers. Their reports will be calculated to fill in information gaps 
by giving full descriptions of the background, qualifications, and 
apparent potentials of the integratees and to record the quality of the 
work in the Department of the preintegration officers. ‘The reports 
with respect to the integratees will be prepared only after personal 
contacts and conversations with the officers in question, an examina- 
tion of the quality and character of their work, and the obtaining of 
additional information from their superiors, colleagues, and so forth. 
I might add also, from their past superiors. We believe that living 
reports of this kind will be more helpful to the selection boards than 
the present, somewhat inadequate, civil-service accounts or the present 
performance records reconstructed along Foreign Service lines. I 
say we plan to do this. I cannot guarantee this committee that we 
shall do it, because we are very short of personnel. However, we will 
make every effort during the next 6 months to complete this study, 
which is terribly difficult. 

We also plan, on the basis of this year’s experience, to emphasize 
even more strongly to the selection boards how important it is that 
they give just as much credit to valuable service, specialized or of a 
general character, in the Department as they do to specialized or 
general service in the field; that they bear in mind that an officer who 
has demonstrated in the Department his ability to perform highly 
specialized and technical work requiring brain power, good judgment, 
and initiative can be just as valuable as—and at times even more 
valuable—an officer performing in the field work of a general or 
specialized character. 

Furthermore, we plan to ask our various chiefs of mission and of 
consulates as well as our inspectors abroad, in reporting on integrated 
officers in the field, to supplement the usual Foreign Service perform- 
ance reports with further detailed information which will place the 
selection boards in a better position to judge them on their merits. 

_ The fact that the integrated officers not eligible for promotion have 
in this year’s lists been given in general a merit rank below that of 
the preintegration Foreign Service officers will not, in my opinion, 
result in any damage to them. The fact that they have been given 
such rank, however, does impress upon us the necessity of taking 
energetic measures before the next boards meet in order to eliminate 
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so far as possible the handicaps which in my opinion they are suffering 
at the present time. 

I might add that the integration program is imposing a tremendous 
burden on the administrative areas of the Department which is not 
really geared to meet the impact. We do not have the per to 
cope simultaneously with every problem connected with this program 
asit arises. In the struggle to meet so many problems simultaneously, 
we cannot keep our lines constantly in perfect order. We cannot al- 
ways present an inspection-ready, spick-and-span front. Of one thing 
I am sure; that is, that the officers working on these problems are per- 
forming in a dedicated manner free of prejudices, and anxious to be 
fair. I hope that before judgment is passed on their efforts time will 
be given them to complete the program and to tidy up the loose ends, 
the existence of which they are only too conscious. 

You were asking, Mr. Chairman, how long I thought it would be 
before these conditions could be rectified. I said I hoped it could be 
done within the next 2 or 3 years. I hope that we shall not face the 
selection boards next year as regards those who are just now being 
integrated, with some of the problems with which they were faced 
this year. 

I would like also to read another paper, although I dislike taking 
up your time. I myself prepared this morning both of these papers 
and have had no opportunity to have them staffed. 

Mr. Harpy. I think the statement you have just prepared and read 
is a very clear presentation of some of the problems that you 
referred to. 

Mr. Henverson. The statement has not been staffed. I got up at 
4:30 this morning in order to prepare it because my mind was work- 
ing at that time. I would like, if I may, to give you the statement I 
have prepared since then. 

Mr. Harpy. Very well. 

Mr. Henperson. I wish to emphasize that regardless of the degree 
of success which we might have in removing inequities, we cannot, 
without sacrificing the principles of a Foreign Service career based 
on merit, take steps which will assure that during the years to come 
the percentages promoted of integratees and preintegration officers will 
be similar. In the competition of the Foreign Service there can be 
no favored groups. Each Foreign Service officer must stand on his 
own feet. He must not expect special treatment because of his origin. 
I believe that many of the integrated officers bring with them into 
the Foreign Service skills and abilities which will enrich the Service. 
Some of them will eventually occupy the highest positions which this 
Government can offer in the field of foreign affairs. The opportunity 
given to them to work abroad and the opportunity which preintegra- 
tion officers will have to work in the Department should contribute 
to their common development. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the mainstream of Foreign 
Service officers entered the Service at the bottom after stringent ex- 
aminations which eliminated 9 out of 10 contestants ; and that the long 
arduous climb of these officers toward the top of the Service has been 
the product of what is probably the most severe competition in the 
governmental service. x peculiar feature of this competition is that 
it has not been cutthroat. There is, as a rule, close cooperation and a 
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spirit of deep comradeship among the competing officers. Most offi- 
cers rejoice in the accomplishment and the successes of their colleagues 
and grieve at failures or shortcomings. The friendliness of this com- 
petition exists because the Foreign Service officer corps is bound to- 
gether by an almost fierce pride of service and a uniform desire to 
promote the interests of their country. 

A Foreign Service officer on duty in the Department or in a mission 
abroad knows that he cannot expect a promotion merely because he 
is qualified to hold a higher position. Many Foreign Service officers 
are creditably filling positions which could well be held by officers sev- 
eral classes above them. This does not assure them an immediate 
promotion. It does mean a deepening of their experience which should 
enable them better to perform when a promotion does come. Promo- 
tions are on the basis of a worldwide competition, not on the basis 
of a higher vacancy in a particular mission or even on the basis of 
demonstrated ability to fill such a vacancy. Every Foreign Service 
officer is aware that in normal circumstances 20 to 25 years are required 
to move from class 6 to class 1. Otherwise there would be no career 
service. 

Promotions would be blocked by the fact that relatively young men 
are freezing the top positions. The Foreign Service would be destroy- 
ed, for instance, if the average officer in class 1 should be under 45 
years of age. Promotions of junior officers would be effectively block- 
ed for at least 15 years, since 60 is the normal age of retirement. Into 
the mainstream of Foreign Service officers starting at the bottom 
there have entered rivulets of lateral entries. In 1939, for instance, 
the foreign services of the Department of Commerce and Agriculture, 
which were limited in number, flowed into the Foreign Service. I 
may say that we have several ambassadors now who came from this 
rivulet. From time to time carefullv screened officers from the De- 
partment have entered the Service laterally. Shortly after the last 
war there was a considerable lateral influx into the Service under 
what was referred to as the manpower integration program. The 
conduct of this program was criticized at the time because of the 
severity of the screening. Nevertheless, time has shown that this 
screening was worth while. The officers who entered the Service under 
that program have almost uniformly turned out well and for the most 
part have proved themselves able to compete on an equal footing with 
the officers who entered the Service at the bottom. Among our ambas- 
sadors at the present time are officers who entered the Service through 
these two major infusions. 

The integratees under the present program are, therefore, moving 
into a highly competitive stream. Those who came from the Depart- 
ment have hitherto been in what might be called a civil-service atmos- 
phere. If they have performed their duties satisfactorily they have 
considered it normal that they should move into a higher position in 
their respective working areas whenever a suitable vacancy occurs. 

Sometimes an outstanding State Department officer is promoted to 
a higher position in another area but such a transfer is outside the 
usual routine. Although the competition is not of the kind that is to 
be found in the Foreign Service, a civil-service officer of the State 
Department is, neverthless, not likely to achieve a high position unless 
he has demonstrated superior qualities. Even to hold down satis- 
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factorily a junior or intermediate position in the Department of the 
type now assigned to the Foreign Service he must have the requisite 
degree of competence. 

Some of the departmental officers integrated into the Foreign, 
Service entered the Government service in a clerical capacity and 
have slowly, over a period of years, achieved their present status. 
You will find those the long-term officers. Others have come from 
private life or from other governmental agencies directly into officer 
positions—sometimes into high officer positions. Many of the latter 
group are relatively young. The lack of their depth of experience is 
to an extent compensated for by brilliance, by a specialized education, 
or perhaps by mere drive. 

Some of the most able officers of the Department are relatively junior 
in grade because in their particular area there have been no higher 
vacant positions to which they could be promoted. Some of the 
most able officers have been blocked and were blocked at the time of 
integration. These officers may advance relatively rapidly in the 
Foreign Service. Some of the officers of the Department may have 
moved to the top of the departmental service with a speed consider- 
ably faster than their colleagues of similar merit in other areas merely 
because of a series of vacancies above them. These officers who now 
hold positions somewhat high for their experience and developed 
qualifications may find the competition in the Foreign Service officer 
class into which they integrate so keen that they will need to achieve 
more maturity and experience before moving upward. 

The staff officers who are being integrated will also find themselves 
in a much more rapid current of competition than they have hereto- 
fore encountered. Integration offers them greater opportunities. It 
also means that if they are to profit by these opportunities, they may 
be compelled to strain every effort to strengthen their own qualifica- 
tions so that they can meet on an equal footing the other Foreign 
Service officers of the class into which they entered. I have no doubt 
that some of these staff officers will in time reach the top of the Service. 
Some, however, may find the competition so keen that promotions 
for a number of years will be few and far between. 

The reserve Foreign Service officers who have been integrated have 
for the most part been in the Service for a relatively short period. 
Some of them, however, have had previous departmental experience. 

These officers in general have been selected because they possessed 
special qualifications or because it was considered that overseas serv- 
ice would make them more valuable officers. Integration means much 
to these officers. They find that a temporary status given to them has 
become a permanent status and that they are entitled to retirement and 
other privileges to which, as reserve officers, they were not entitled. 
The Foreign Service is fortunate in obtaining these officers on a per- 
manent basis and I have no doubt that some of them as they gain in 
experience and maturity will in time be entrusted with positions 
of great responsibility. 

The integration also is bound to have an effect on the careers of the 
preintegration Foreign Service officers. Most of them entered the 
Service with the idea that they were to represent the United States 
abroad although they realized that under existing legislation they 
were to spend a portion of their service in the Department of State. 
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Many of them have already served in the Department, sometimes in 
extremely important positions. Nevertheless, the eyes of most For- 
eign Service officers have been focused primarily on service abroad. 
Now many of them will be expected to serve a much greater portion 
of their careers in the Department than they had contemplated upon 
entering the Service. Our experience has been that the Foreign 
Service officers in general perform extremely well in the Department. 
Nevertheless, there are certain positions of a somewhat specialized or 
technical character which have hitherto not been occupied by Foreign 
Service officers and which must be manned by them in the future. 
The ability which Foreign Service officers show in holding down 
departmental positions will affect their records and their careers 
to the same extent that the records and careers of integratees from 
the Department are affected by the demonstrated ability of the latter 
to work in the foreign field. 

I regret to have taken up so much of this committee’s time in a dis- 
cussion of this kind. I have done so in an effort to explain why, in 
view of many factors which cannot be predetermined, it is impossible 
for us to give any assurance as to how, over the long term, integratees 
will fare in the Foreign Service as compared with preintegration 
Foreign Service officers. 

Although we can give no such assurance, we can state that we shall 
make every effort during this difficult transition period to see that, 
in assessing the merits of integratees going faenaid for the first time 
and preintegration Foreign Service officers assigned to the Depart- 
ment for the first time, appropriate allowances are made for the fact 
that these officers are entering fields with which they have previously 
not been acquainted. 

Mr. Mountain. Mr. Henderson, may I ask whether you consider en- 
try into the Foreign Service as a promotion ? 

Mr. Henperson. Not necessarily. It can; it can be a great ad- 
vantage to an officer, particularly, I would say, to an officer of the 
staff corps whose career has been broadened by the fact that he has 
been integrated in the Foreign Service as a Foreign Service officer. 

The same thing applies to the reserve officers. .The reserve officer is 
sometimes assigned to a class somewhat higher in the career service 
than he would have been if he had been a regular Foreign Service 
officer. He was assigned originally to a higher class because he was 
coming in temporarily; he wasot entitled to pensions; he was not en- 
titled to any permanency, and now this officer finds himself made 
permanent in the class to which he was assigned. Integration is of 
distinct advantage to the reserve officer and to the staff officer. 

Mr. Harpy. It is not actually a promotion. 

Mr. Henperson. No. 

Mr. Harpy. But it makes it permanent 

Mr. Henverson. It is an advantage. 

Mr. Harpy. As against temporary. It is an advantage. 

Mr. Henverson. It is an advantage. It is not a promotion and 
has never been considered a promotion. 

Mr. Mountarn. Of course, under the Wriston program, with more 
slots for rotation being opened up here at home, the integration pro- 
gram itself is an advantage for the Foreign Service officer. 
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Mr. Henperson. It is an advantage for the Foreign Service offi- 
cers, too, because they have an opportunity to develop themselves, 
not because there are more positions open, but because there is more 
ample opportunity to develop themselves by work in the Department. 
I think that work in the Department is advantageous to the Foreign 
Service officer who spends most of his time in the field, just as work 
in the field is advantageous to officers from the Department. 

Mr. Mountarn. I believe you referred to the maturity of officers. 
Is it correct that the statistics prepared for the Wriston Committee 
indicate that with the exception of the class 2 officer, the average age 
of the departmental people holding down dual service positions 1s 
older in every class, sometimes by as much as 6 years ? 

Mr. Henpverson. Mr. Wilson will answer that. 

Mr. Wison. I might say that that information could be mislead- 
ing; the reason I say that is that in the Foreign Service, up through 
class 1, you have mandatory retirement at age 60. In the civil service, 
you have mandatory retirement which used to be 70; now actually 
in effect they have no mandatory limit in the civil service. 

One other thing is misleading. Administratively, as you know, 
a decision has been made that nobody could be integrated into the 
Foreign Service who had reached the age of 55. The reason for 
that was that one of the committees of Congress was extremely con- 
cerned over the so-called windfall provision of retirement, and, there- 
fore, it was agreed between the Department and the committee of 
Congress that a person would serve as a Foreign Service officer over- 
seas for a period of 5 years prior to retirement. 

So the original figures that were submitted would indicate one 
thing, but I do not think you could necessarily bank on that, because 
of the two situations which I have just described. 

Mr. Mountarn. You think that these median ages which were 
given are not significant, then, of the generally higher age of depart- 
mental people in dual service positions ? 

Mr. Wirson. No; I will not say that. What I will say is this: 
We were figuring the median—I think it was actually the average 
age in the Department and that would have a tendency, because those 
two factors were not taken in, to increase the ages of your civil-service 
personnel, whereas the Foreign Service personnel, their average would 
be Jower, because you had automatic retirement on reaching the age 
of 60. : 

Mr. Mounrarn. If you use the average ; the median, however, would 
correct that, very largely ; would it not? 

Mr. Wirson. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Mountain. Where about half of the people would fall? 

Mr. Witson. Not necessarily, no, because, again, if you are count- 
ing the median, you might very well have a person 65 and 60 which 
would automatically increase the median age. If you deleted the 
people above the age 65, your median would show a considerably 
different picture in the figures that were represented there. 

Mr. Mounrarn. Based on your statement, Mr. Henderson, I am 
not sure the record is clear yet as to whether the results of the selec- 
tion panel recommendations were due to inadequacy of records, com- 
parative records, or reflect the judgment on the part of the panels 
as to the relative worth of the skills possessed by the integrated officer. 
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Mr. Henperson. I believe that at this stage most of the low rating 
of the integrated officers from the Department is, for the most part, 
based upon the paucity of the records, or their inadequacy. 

Mr. Mounratn. Then would you feel that it might possibly be 
true, if you had had adequate records, that the distribution of quality 
through each group might be relatively the same? 

Mr. Henperson. That, I cannot say. I do not know. It might 
be the same or it might not; I am not in position at this moment to 
try to equate the merits of the officers of the Department with the 
equivalent merits of officers of the same rank in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Mountarn. You think there could be a difference in that in 
each group ? 

Mr. Henpverson. No. 

Mr. Mounran. The Foreign Service officers abroad, the preinte- 
gration Foreign Service officers might rank as a group higher or 
might rank lower ? 

Mr. Henperson. Than what? 

Mr. Mountain. Than the departmental officers who were integrated 
as a group. 

Mr. Henperson. I just could not say. I am not able to answer a 
general question of that kind. I personally am acquainted with many 
officers in the Department who have been integrated who in my opin- 
ion have higher qualifications than the average Foreign Service offi- 
cer. I also know many Foreign Service officers who individually are, 
in my opinion, more able than the average State Department officer 
who is being integrated. But I am not in position to state the gen- 
eral relationship between each of the groups. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I believe you stated that a part of the difficulty 
also stems from the comparison of skills; that is, skills required of 
the Foreign Service officer, on the one hand, and ranking them, as 
against the skills required, say for an international economist in a 
civil service position in the Department ? 

Mr. HEenperson. Well, I did not state that exactly in that manner, 
but I do think 

Mr. Mounrarn. I thought you said that it was partly due to the 
oes of records, and the other part, by implication, was 
that 

Mr. Henperson. It may have been by implication. I am perfectly 
willing to say that I think there is, and has been, some difficulty in 
equating a man who is a specialist in one very narrow, but highly im- 
portant field with another man who has more general qualifications. 
[ think there are difficulties in that connection, and not only does our 
Service encounter that difficulty, but every service encounters it, I 
believe. 

Mr. Mountarn. The precepts given to the ninth selection board, 
are somewhat different from those given earlier boards? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Mountarn. Is it fair to say that the changes made in the pre- 
cepts were first to call attention to the dissimilarity of records and 
second, the need to give full weight to departmental service ? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; that was our purpose. 

Mr. Mounra1n. Was there any statement made in these precepts 
to the effect that if an FSO had not served in the Department, it 
should not be held against him ? 
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Mr. Henperson. No. That has never been in any precept although 
we usually have 150 to 200 Foreign Service officers at any one time 
serving in the Department. We are accustomed to having that. And 
never, in any precept in the past, have we indicated, because a For- 
eign Service officer had not served in the Department, it would be 
held against him. 

Mr. Mounrarn. The service in the Department in the past for the 
Foreign Service officer has been mostly on the political desks, or 
something of that sort? 

Mr. Henperson. In addition, there have been Foreign Service 
people throughout many areas of the Department, except in certain 
specialized positions. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Mountain. Were the boards given any special guidance as to 
how to rank specialists as against generalists, if I may use that term? 

Mr. Henpverson. I do not believe they were. 

Mr. Mounratn. In connection with this inadequacy of records, did 
any of the panels ask for further information on any of the depart- 
mental people? 

Mr. Henperson. I believe you can answer that, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Not to my specific knowledge, no. There were cases 
where my own people, in the performance of their evaluation, when 
they received an an report and went over it, found that the 
information was so inadequate that the rating officer was contacted 
and was asked to amplify it. 

The selection boards did comment on the inadequacy of certain 
efficiency reports which had been submitted, but, insofar as the 
board’s actually contacting my people, and saying in essence, this 
is so inadequate we can do nothing further until more complete 
information is furnished, I do not believe that occurred. ow- 
ever, there was an interchange between the selection boards and my 
performance evaluation group, wherein we were trying to improve, 
right up until the last day, the information on which the board was 
asked to sit in judgment. It was an information liaison which we had 
established, and have maintained over a period of years. 

Mr. Mounrarn. The board did not “ for example, to interview 
any of the people who were supervisors of the departmental personnel 
being considered ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. Not to my knowledge, no, sir. 

Mr. Mounratn. It is fair to assume that insofar as the panels were 
concerned, they had adequate records, or at least felt they were ade- 
quate because nothing further could be done about it ? 

Mr. Wuson. I would say that the panel did not feel that they had 
adequate records with respect to integrated officers. However, they 
did feel that they were as adequate as they could be made under 
the circumstances at that particular time, and they realized that 
steps were being taken by the office of personnel to try to increase 
the adequacy of those records. 

Mr. Mounrarn. In your function as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Personnel, did you dismiss these selection panels ? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Mountain. And you dealt with them during the course of their 
deliberations ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mountarn. Did any of them come to you and say that they 
were going to refuse to rank departmental people because they could 
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not do so—do it fairly on the basis of the records available at that 
time? 

Mr. Wuson. No. However, in some of these—in some cases, the 
boards were unable to rank some people. I believe those were in the 
lower classes. Not all those people were integrated personnel; some 
of them were Foreign Service officers. I believe, if my memory is 
correct—well, I just could not say whether any of them that they 
did not rate were integrated Foreign Service officers, but there were 
some people on whom they did not have adequate records on which 
to rate; they were primarily FSO 6 class. 

Mr. Mountarn. And they were not rated ? 

Mr. Witson. There were some people who were not rated. 

Mr. Harpy. The boards reported they were unable to rate them 
because of the inadequacy of the records? 

Mr. Wuson. That is correct. ; 

Mr. Mountain. They are not included in that 1,833 which you 
have given us? 

Mr. Wuson. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Mountain. I believe there are about 58 FSO 6’s, that were 
not so rated. 

Mr. Wuson. I believe that is the figure, but I would have to check 
that to be sure. 

Mr. Mountain. And there were a few, perhaps not more than 10, 
in the upper classes who, by reason of military furlough or absence 
due to ase. were not rated because the records could not support 
an evaluation ¢ 

Mr. Wuson. That is right; but it would be very, very few. 

Mr. Mountain. Once these recommendations are in, I believe you 
testified, the list must be checked for eligibility ? 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mounrain. What are the eligibility requirements to be met 
before promotion can be recommended ¢ 

Mr. Wuson. That the individual must have served for a period of 
6 months in grade, prior, as I recall, to June 1, 1955. 

Mr. Mountain. So that only those people who were integrated as 
of December 1, 1954, were eligible ? 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. And that was the 49? 

Mr. Wuson. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is a total of 49 people who were eligible? 

Mr. Wuson. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. What was the total number of integrated people 
whose records they reviewed ? 

Mr. Wuson. I believe that ran somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 550. 

Mr. Harpy. So in reviewing the records of about 550, 501 were not 
eligible for promotion ? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. Actually the figure was 509 that were 
integrated. So there were about 450 who were rated but were not 
eligible. 

Mr. Harpy. 450 were rated and not eligible. What purpose was 
served in having all of those records perused by the boards when they 
could not be promoted ? 
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Mr. Witson. It serves several purposes; first of all, you have pro- 
mations; second, you have selections out, and, third, it gives the 
Office of Personnel and the Department the judgment of the panel as 
to the relative merits of the officers in the particular class. It gives 
us some idea as to where he stands among his colleagues in class. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you think there is justification for taking up their 
time, when you had out of a total of some 1,833 reviewed by the board 
450 who were not eligible for promotion ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me finish my question first. 

Mr. Wuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Those 450 were all integrated employees; they were 
all employees, it has been testified, whose records were inadequate 
to make a fair comparison with the preintegrated employees. 

Now, you gave us three reasons; one of them was the promotions. 
You could eliminate 450, or 460, because they could not be promoted. 

Another one of your three reasons was the inadequacy of the effi- 
ciency reports on these people; the boards had to evaluate those peo- 
ple on the basis of inadequate records, according to the testimony 
we have had here. I would like to have alittle better explanation, 
if there is one. 

Mr. Wison. Yes, sir. May I say, that I think all of those reasons 
are valid? May I further point out that the selection boards were 
authorized to make recommendations, waiving the time in grade if 
they found a case that was so meritorious—— 

Mr. Harpy (interposing). That is another one; we have not heard 
that one before; let us get back to the previous statement. The third 
reason that was given for evaluation by the selection board was for 
selection out. These people had just been selected in. 

Mr. Wuson. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly you did not anticipate that the selection 
board was going to propose to select out people who had just been 
integrated less than 6 months? 

Mr. Wuson. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that reason was not valid, necessarily. 

Mr. Wurson. No. You had to set up the whole merit listing of 
your officers throughout the board. 

Under the precept, if they found somebody who had not served 6 
months in grade, they had as one of their directives the responsibility 
to make the recommendation, that the 6-months’ waiver—that is, the 
6 months’ time in grade be waived, and that notwithstanding he did 
not have 6 months in grade, he should be promoted. 

Mr. Harpy. Was there any single recommendation to that effect. 

Mr. Wiison. No, there was not. 

Mr. Harpy. Was not that proposition, that precept, a little indefi- 
nite, actually ? 

Mr. Wirson. No; that was a part of the directive, as I recall it, 
that we received from the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not care where it came from, whether it came from 
the President or the Congress; it look to me as though, in view of all 
of the testimony we have had concerning the inadequacy of records, 
it would be a most unlikely thing that you would find a single indi- 
vidual among the integrated group that would justify a waiver, being 
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singled out because of an unusual situation. Is that an unreasonable 
assumption ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I am in a position where I received a 
directive-—— 

Mr. Harpy. Oh, I am not talking about that——— 

Mr. WILson (continuing). And this direction has been given. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, I know you receive orders and you have to 
comply with the orders; you do not have to justify those either. It 
may be we have the wrong man here on that. But I think the testi- 
mony that you gave a while ago may not be too valid, so let us pass 
it over. I still say it does not seem to be justified, that you have 
wasted an awful lot of time in evaluating about one-third of these 
folks, and no useful purpose to be served. 

Mr. Mountain. Was the 6-month eligibility rule recommended by 
the Wriston committee ? 

Mr. Witson. No, it was not. 

Mr. Mountain. What was the Wriston committee’s recommendation 
in providing for equitable promotion programs for the integrated 
officers ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Specifically, they included (a) the adjustment of the 
selection board operations and precepts to accommodate specialists 
groups. 

(6) Consideration of in-service training advantage in promotion 
plans. 

(c) That the authority contained in the Foreign Service Act to 
effectively accelerate promotions in unusual circumstances and for 
meritorious service be dealt with in a positive manner. 


(d) That newly integrated officers be charged with selection-out 
purposes and credited for promotion meee with time in class 


corresponding to the average time in class of present officers. 

(e) That minor legislative amendments have been requested to 
provide that the Secretary have discretionary authority for the selec- 
tion out of class I officers. 

(f) And that a procedure be instituted to consider the promotion 
of departmental personnel of persons outside of the present areas of 
officers on assignment. 

Mr. Mountarn. This is somewhat more than the eligibility require- 
ment, is it not, Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wuson. That is right; yes. 

Mr. MountaIn. But as far as eligibility requirements go, the Wris- 
ton committee did not recommend this 6 months? 

Mr. Wuson. No, sir. They recommended that newly integrated 
officers be charged for selection-out purposes and credited for promo- 
tion purposes with the time in class corresponding to the average t me 
in class of the present officers. 

Mr. Mountain. Why was this suggestion of the Wriston committee 
rejected ? 

Mr. Witson. We sought a legal opinion from our Legal Adviser. 
In essence, the legal opinion that we received was that it was not in 
compliance with law. 

Mr. Mountatn. The purpose, however, behind the Wriston recom- 
mendation was to compensate for the fact that integrated officers had 
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not been in the Foreign Service for the customary 2-year-3-year pe- 
riod, which applied to most officers, for eligibility purposes. 

Mr. Witson. I think the purpose of the Wriston committee was 
to have everybody start at, you might say, base zero. In short, their 
recommendation was that when you integrate you integrate at an 
average for both promotion and selection-out purposes. By law that 
could not be done. Therefore, after discussing the problem consid- 
erably we came to the conclusion that the way to best serve the spirit 
of the recommendation was to reduce the eligibility in class for pro- 
motion to a period of 6 months, and that that would give the maximum 
number of people a reasonable base zero from which to start. 

Mr. Mountatn. Is it true that the departmental officers as a group 
had a median time in grade prior to integration of 2 to 3 years? 

Mr. Witson. I would think that is probably correct in grades above 
6. I think in class 6 it would be somewhat less than 2 years, probably. 

Mr. Mounvrain. For record purposes, Mr. Wilson, will you check 
these figures for me: That the median length of service of former 
departmental officers at their grade prior to entry into their FSO 
class to which assigned runs as follows: Class 2, 3 years and 11 months; 
class 3, 8 years and 3 months; class 4, 2 years and 10 months; class 5, 
2 years and 2 months; and class 6, 1 year and 6 months. 

Mr. Wuson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Henverson. Would you read class 4 again? 

Mr. Mounrtatn. Yes, sir. Class 4, 2 years and 10 months. 

Mr. Henverson. All right, sir. 

Mr. Mountarn. In effect, then, it includes class 6 ? 

Mr. Wuson. That is right. 

Mr. Mountatn. The median for these departmental officers who 
have been integrated is such that each group has been longer in grade 
than the minimum length of service required to be ingrade for pro- 
motion purposes for Foreign Service officers by law or by regulation 
of the Secretary. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean previous regulation ? 

Mr. Mounrtatn. Yes, sir. Pardon me; previous regulation. 

Mr. Harpy. They are amending the regulation. The law does not 
specify any length of time; is that right? 

Mr. Witson. Pardon me? 

Mr. Harpy. The law does not specify any length of time in grade? 

Mr. Witson. You mean for Foreign Service officers? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Wiuson. It does not specify a time. It specifies that the Sec- 
retary shall determine a time. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Wirson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that everybody in the Foreign Service had pre- 
viously sufficient time in grade to be eligible for promotion even under 
the former length of time required. 

Mr. Mountatn. Everyone who had been integrated—or, at least 
the median of the groups had been sufficient. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, but I come back again to the proposition that 
our Legal Adviser said that time prior to integration was noncountable 
time, that the only time that could be counted as an FSO was after 
they had actually been integrated and had been sworn in as a Foreign 
Service officer. 
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Mr. Mounrtatn. Is it correct to say that this legal opinion was based 
on the concept that there was no such thing as constructive service 
in the Foreign Service Officer Corps by law; one has to be in the 
Foreign Service to be a Foreign Service officer and it could not be 
made retroactive, in other words ? 

Mr. Wison. Yes, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mounrtarn. Then the 6-months rule established by the Depart- 
ment was a substitute for the Wriston Committee recommendation; a 
legal substitute for the Wriston Committee recommendation intended 
to compensate the integrated officer for the fact that he had spent a 
good long time in grade, perhaps, before integration, but could not 
be credited for eligibility purposes with that; and it would be unfair 
to have him wait 2 years until he had established eligibility under 
the Foreign Service administrative rules as they had operated. 

Mr. Witson. No, I would not say it was a substitute. You are 
looking only, I am afraid, atthe promotional standpoint. The 
Wriston Committee recommended also that time be considered for 
selection-out purposes. 

Mr. Mountain. Yes, sir; we are considering here only its bearing 
on the promotional problem. 

Mr. Wiutson. Yes, but my statement is to this effect: That this 
6-months provision I do not consider a substitute. I consider it our 
way of trying to comply with the spirit of the recommendation, which 
was to establish a base zero for all Foreign Service officers in class and 
allow the Wriston people to have due consideration for promotional 
purposes. 

Mr. Mountarn. How many preintegration Foreign Service officers 
became eligible for promotion under this 6-months rule? 

Mr. Wison. A very sizable proportion. I would presume probably 
between 75 and 85 percent. 

Mr. Mountarn. I believe, Mr. Wilson, that it works out to be 83 
percent. 

Mr. Wirson. 83 percent. 

Mr. Mountain. Yes, sir. Can you tell us what the percentage. of 
eligibility was of the Foreign Service officers whose records were re- 
viewed by the eighth selection board ? 

Mr. Wirson. About 10 percent, sir. 

Oh, the eighth? 

Mr. Mountain. The eighth selection boards; yes, sir. To save 
time, Mr. Wilson, may I suggest that the figure is 62 percent and ask 
you to check it? My suggestion is based on your submission to the 
committee. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mounrarn. So that the application of this 6-months rule, which 
was applied not only to the integrated officers but to the pre-Wriston 
Foreign Service officers as well, increased the eligibility of the pre- 
Wriston Foreign Service officers on the order of from 62 percent of 
the total to 83 percent. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mountain. Well, that is comparing the eighth boards with the 
ninth boards. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mountain. Could not the Secretary have availed himself of 
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the power granted under the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
to waive eligibility requirements in unusual circumstances ? 

Mr. Wuson. Will you repeat that question ¢ 

Mr. Mountain. I believe you stated earlier that the Secretary’s 
action paper with regard to promotions emphasized to the selection 
boards the need for steps to be taken to waive eligibility requirements 
in unusual circumstances. Would it have been possible to regard the 
integrated officers as having come into the service under unusual cir- 
cumstances and to have waived eligibility requirements for them ? 

Mr. Wixson. I doubt that a statement to that effect by the Secre- 
tary as a part of the precepts would stand up in a court of law if some- 
body wanted to test the case. 

Mr. Harpy. He did in his precepts suggest that in individual cases 
recommendations for waiver would be made. 

Mr. Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. If he could waive one he could waive them all, could 
he not ? 

Mr. Wuson. No, I do not think so, sir. The precepts in effect 
said, “unusual circumstances or extra meritorious service.” 

Mr. Harpy. I think that we had better leave that. I do not be- 
lieve there is any point of really discussing it, because I think a little 
study of the statute would clear up that question. 

Mr. Mounrai. Mr. Wilson, if eligibility had been waived alto- 
gether how many more departmental people would have appeared 
above the cutoff line? 

Mr. Wuson. I think there were 49 people above the cutoff line. 

No, there were 51 integrated people that were above the cutoff line, 
so if you had no eligibility rule thoes 51 people would have been recom- 
mended in effect for promotion by the selection boards. 

Mr. Harpy. They were above the cutoff line? 

Mr. Wixson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But most of them were pretty close to it, were they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Wixson. I believe they were; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So from the standpoint of the actual prospects for 
promotion they would have been mighty poor anyway ? 

Mr. Wuson. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mountarn. Does your table which you have submitted to the 
committee show that of the departmental people, if the eligibility re- 
quirement had been waived, there would have been 13 people above 
the cutoff line, as against 3? 

Mr. Wuson. Yes; there were 13 who were above the cutoff line 
and there were only 3 of those who had the 6 months’ time in grade. 

Mr. Mountain. How do the figures appear for the Foreign Service 
staff and reserves ? 

Mr. Wuson. Of the staff you had 34 who were above the cutoff 
line and none who had the 6-month eligibility. You had 4 reserves 
who were above the cutoff line and none of whom had the 6 months. 

Mr. Mountarn. How many FSO’s were above the cutoff line as 
against how many were above the cutoff line and eligible? 

Mr. Wirson. You had 718 FSO’s who were above the cutoff line 
and were eligible. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I believe there were figures to show you had 747 
people if the eligibility requirement had been waived in the case of 
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the FSO’s, and that was reduced to 715 when you applied the eligi- 
bility rule; is that correct? 

Mr. Witson. Yes,I am sorry. You are right there. 

Mr. Mountain. On the basis of the increases that would have re- 
sulted in the waiving of the eligibility requirement does it not appear 
that the 6-month rule had no material effect on the relative promo- 
tional status of former departmental officers versus regular FSO’s? 

Mr. Wuson. Generally I would say that is right, yes. 

Mr. Mountar1n. About how many officers will be actually promoted 
out of the total of 747 eligibles who were also recommended ? 

Mr. Wixrson. Probably between 350 and 400. 

Mr. Mounrarn. Is it a reasonable assumption that unless an officer 
is in approximately the first half of those recommended for promotion 
he stands little chance of being promoted at this time ? 

Mr. Wirson. In classes 4, on up, yes. In classes 5 and 6 he may 
have a possibility of being promoted. 

Mr. Mounrarn. Since none of the 267 staff and reserve officers were 
both recommended and eligible, none can be promoted anyway at this 
time; is that correct ? 

Mr. Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mounratrn. I believe there were three departmental officers who 
were both eligible and recommended for promotion. Their promotion 
will depend on whether or not they were ranked somewhere near 
the upper half of those recommended, unless they happen to fall 
in classes 5 and 6; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wuson. That is right. 

Mr. Mountain. One of these officers was in class 2. How many 
were recommended for promotion in that class? 

Mr. Witson. By the panel, you mean? There would be one, sir, 
who was above the line. 

Mr. Mounrarn. The question, Mr. Wilson, was: What was the 
total number above the cutoff line? 

Mr. Wuson. There were 118 who were above the cutoff line, in 
class 2. 

Mr. Mountarn. What was the departmental officer’s rank-order 
number ? 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Chairman, may I speak off the record for a 
moment ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mounrtarn. Mr. Chairman, for record purposes we ought to 
state that the information which the Department has submitted and 
which we have requested in this particular form is completely anony- 
mous. There are no names involved in any of the information that 
we have. The 2 or 3 questions which we have before us at this point 
are such that it would seem to me to be impossible for anyone to 
identify either from the questions of the answers any particular 
individual. 

Mr. Harpy. Let us try to phrase them in a manner so that they can- 
not be identified. 

Mr. Henperson. May I again say something off the record ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

64302—56—pts. 2-414 
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Mr. Harpy. The committee can understand that on the basis of the 
present prospects there is only one integrated employee who is likely 
to be promoted at this time; is that correct? 

Mr. Henperson. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Wuson. I believe that is right, sir. 

Mr. Mountain. Would it be proper to ask what class this officer 
fallsin? Mr. Wilson, could you tell us what class ? 

Mr. Witson. I think it is class 5, sir. 

Mr. Mounrarn. If you do not mind my suggesting it, I believe it is 
class 6. 

Mr. Wison. Is that right? 

Mr. Mountain. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mountain. Can we put it this way, Mr. Wilson: Does your 
record show that one officer in class 6 from the Department will almost 
certainly be promoted, and there is a possibility of another officer in 
class 5? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes. 

Mr. Mountain. But this will be the total promotions of integrated 
officers as a result of this panel ? 

Mr. Harpy. The antl you had here awhile ago indicate you had 
only three. 

Mr. Witson. The reason I am hesitating, sir, is very simple. You 
have some integrated people from the staff corps, and I do not think 
that statement is necessarily going to hold up. 

Mr. Mountarn. Except that none of them are eligible, Mr. Wilson, 
as you have already testified. 

Mr. Wutson. On that basis; yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to be accurate on it. I am not trying to put 
words in your mouth. We had a statement awhile ago that there were 
only three who were above the line who were eligible. 

Mr. Witson. Yes; you are right. 

Mr. Harpy. We also had a statement that one of them looked like 
he would not be promoted. 

Mr. Mountain. To sum up this exchange, Mr. Wilson, of the entire 
group of—this figure is perhaps subject to some minor correction— 
509 integrated officers, the system has worked out to the point where 
only 1 integrated officer, and that one an FSO-6, will certainly be 
promoted ; 1s that correct ? 

Mr. Witson. With a possibility of one from 5, also. 

Mr. Mountain. From class 5? 

Mr. Wiutson. That is right. 

Mr. Mountain. By contrast, out of some 1,311 preintegration FSO’s 
the system has operated so that approximately 400 of them will be 
promoted. 

Mr. Wusson. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mountain. Percentagewise this means that about 30 percent 
of the preintegration FSO’s are to be promoted, while four-tenths of 
1 percent of the integrated officers will be promoted. In other words, 
the magnitude of the difference in their promotional opportunities is 
on the order of 75 to 1. 
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Mr. Wuson. I think that is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Henderson, I have one question for you in that 
connection. 

Reverting to your previous testimony, I think we would all agree 
that this picture here now, based on this immediate past selection 
board, is not particularly bright for integrated personnel. But I 
believe that your testimony expressed a considerable note of optimism 
that this situation would be corrected certainly to a pretty high degree 
by the time the next selection board was convened. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We are going to make the 
strenuous efforts to which I directed your attention. We are not only 
goin to try to get more documents before the selection boards, but we 
shall attempt to find ways through precepts and so forth of stressing 
to them the seriousness of the problem as well as what the problem is. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe you need to get a new lawyer down there. 

Mr. Henverson. What is that? 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe you need-to get a new lawyer down there. 

Mr. Henperson. We have quite a number of lawyers. 

Mr. Harpy. I was thinking about the one who made the rule with 
respect to the 6 months. 

Mr. Henperson. I am not at all pessimistic. However, I would not 
want to try to give you any definite figures as to what the next selection 
panels might do. I am not in a position to do that. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course you cannot pass on what the next selection 
panels are going to do. Looking toward the future, what has an 
integrated employee to look forward to? He is being passed over by 
this selection panel. What will happen to him next time depends 
in pretty large degree on the comparative adequacy of his personnel 
folder as related to your preintegration FSO’s. Now, is it going to 
take him a full lifetime to overcome this hurdle? Is he going to have 
to live with inequitable pay situations or position situations? 

Mr. Henperson. No. Our experience in previous integrations has 
shown that is not true. As I have indicated earlier as a result of 
both integrations—the integration of 1939 and the integration of 
1946-47—-we have at present Ambassadors in the Service. A large 
proportion of our most distinguished officers from these two integra- 
tions, and I am positive outstanding officers will come from this inte- 
gration also. 

Mr. Harpy. A while ago you testified it took a man from 20 to 25 
years to progress from FSO-6 to FSO-1. 

Mr. Henverson. I spoke of the mainstream of the Foreign Service, 
entering at the bottom and coming through to the top. That does not 
apply to integratees. I said it takes 20 to 25 years for officers enter- 
ing to move from class 6 to the top, as a rule. That does not apply 
to officers entering in a lateral manner. 

Mr. Harpy. You probably have some people who are entering 
class 6 who have had a number of years in departmental employment 
prior to the time they went into class 6. 

Mr. Henprrson. We have very few, I believe. How many do we 
have? 

Mr. Witson. We have, I think, a total of 29 people who integrated 
into class 6. That is all there will be integrated into that class. 
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Mr. Harpy. Let us take class 5. On the basis of the 6 grades, and 
25 years to accomplish the full progression that is an average of 4 
years to a grade, which may not be a proper yardstick with respect 
to each grade, but it will at least give us a basis for taking a look at 
this thing. Suppose you have a number of integratees in class 5 who 
have had 10 years of Federal employment. I suppose you may have 
some in that category. 

Mr. Henverson. Yes. I was in class 5. I entered class 5 after 
13 years of service. 

Mr. Harpy. You have progressed a whole lot faster from class 5 
than the average. 

Mr. Henperson. I did. I am just pointing out it is not hopeless. 
I was 43 years of age. 

Mr. Harpy. This committee cannot compare you with the average 
run-of-the-mill integratee. 

Mr. Henperson. I am pointing out that there may be a future for 
a man who is in a class 5 after 10 years of service. Even if he is 
40 years of age, there still may be a future for him. 

Mr. Harpy. If you apply the average to a fellow coming in class 5, 
with 10 years of previous Federal service, he will die an old man 
before he gets to class 3. 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that 45 or 50 is an 
old man. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not know. I am just above that, and I surely do 
feel my age. 

Mr. Henverson. I really think that these integratees have just as 
good a future before them as the men who are in the Service now. 
I say that without any kind of reservation. I am convinced that they 
have just as good a chance as the men who are in the Service at the 
present time of the same class. 

Mr. Harpy. You do not think you need any additional legislation 
to deal properly with this integration problem ? 

Mr. Henperson. I do not think so. I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept new legislation in this regard, but I would dislike any kind of 
legislation which would try to divide the Foreign Service into groups. 
We must have a unified Foreign Service. 

Mr. Harpy. I will agree with that. Let us not have two different 
classes of people. The thing we were hoping is that you could get one 
class. We have not gotten the integration on a comparable basis yet. 
I can appreciate the effort that is involved. 

Mr. Wixson. Mr. Chairman, could I interject a personal note here? 
There are a number of people in the Office of Personnel who are very 
closely associated with this whole Wriston program. I followed it 
during the time that the Wriston committee was in the Department 
working up its recommendations. I have been closely associated with 
the implementation of the program. 

I think my people are probably as well informed as to the advan- 
tages, and disadvantages if there are any, in the whole program. 
Knowing that, it is surprising how many people in the Office of Per- 
sonnel are integrating. 

I might say that I, myself, have submitted an application for in- 
tegration, and I personally have no hesitancy in meeting anybody 
from any background on my chances for promotion. 
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Mr. Harpy. Your chances for promotion are going to be pretty bad 
if you do not hurry up. You will be an old man before you get 6 
months behind you in the Foreign Service job. 

Mr. Wison. That could well be, sir, but notwithstanding, I per- 
sonally have a great deal of confidence in the system. There are cer- 
tain improvements which probably could and should be made. In 
retrospect, if we were meeting with a new selection board next week or 
next month I think probably there are some changes in the orienta- 
tion that at least from my standpoint I would make. But the fact of 
the matter is that we had ourselves a bramble we had to grab onto and 
do something with. We had to make decisions, and I think on bal- 
ance that the decision that was made was really a very reasonable 
decision. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not want to leave the impression that the commit- 
tee is critical of you people from the Department for having made 
some decisions that may not have accomplished complete equity all the 
way along the line, because we do realize some decisions had to be made 
and you had the responsibility for doing it. I think, however, I would 
be less than frank if I did not express my own personal disappoint- 
ment in the results which are showing up from this selection panel. 
I say that not in a spirit of criticism but wondering whether actually 
there is not something wrong with our whole approach to it. What 
can be done toward clearing it up as quickly as possible? That is the 
thing that the committee has in mind. 

I think this has been a constructive session this morning. I am 
grateful to you folks for your frank participation in these discussions. 
! am also gratified at the obvious effort that is being made to try to 
work this thing out, but I am not too happy with the progress we seem 
to be making. 

Is there anything further, Mr. Brownson ? 

Mr. Brownson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brownson. There is only one question I would like to ask Mr. 
Wilson. 

About 3 years ago or 4 years ago, we had a hearing before this sub- 
committee concerning the personnel records—particularly efficiency 
reports—that were kept in what has since been referred to as the 
Montgomery case. At that time it developed that the information 
entered on the efficiency reports had been in the past very skimpy and 
in many cases very inadequate and in some cases the personnel records 
and efficiency reports were not handled and routed through the chan- 
nels prescribed. 

Are most of the deficiencies in the reports of departmental person- 
nel due to the comparatively short form of the report as compared 
to your Foreign Service Report, or are they deficiencies in the way in 
which the entries were made on the prescribed form ? 

Mr. Wiison. Actually, the vast proportion of the problem is the 
skimpiness of the civil-service reports. In essence, all it does is to 
check the fact that an individual is, in 99 percent of the cases, satisfac- 
tory. It usually gives a very short statement in too many instances of 
a stereotyped nature, that “He is a hard-working, conscientious, loyal 
employee.” When you compare that to the very lengthy, descriptive 
analysis of an individual’s character, personality, his family, and the 
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accomplishments that he has attained, the difference is so startling 
that the one efficiency report, in effect, is not too helpful and the other 
efficiency report is rather a good description of what his capabilities 
and capacities are. 

Mr. Brownson. Have you made any recommendations to the Civil 
Service Commission as to the pomuhiliie of improving their reports 
somewhat—I realize you cannot obviously come before it to make a 
four-page efficiency report on every employee—but is it possible that 
some of the wage scales you have included on your report would be 
meritorious under the civil-service report? Have you made recom- 
mendations to the Commission that that matter be studied ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir. Asa matter of fact, we submitted a complete 
plan to the Commission early in 1954, suggesting in essence that the 
satisfactory rating be broken down in three different gradations. 

Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact, civil service not too long ago re- 
duced the number of grades. 

Mr. Henperson. 95 percent of the civil-service ratings are just satis- 
factory right now. 

Mr. Harpy. And you used to have a series of grades as I recall it? 

Mr. Wizson. Thatisright. I might say about a year after we made 
our submission the Civil Service Commission returned our plan to us, 
and as I recall it, they came out with a directive which said we could 
grade “satisfactory” in two categories. 

Mr. Harpy. I have had enough complaints about civil-service grades 
coming out of my district so that I frankly take with a little grain of 
ae these high-powered evaluations such as you have in your personnel 

olders. 

I have seen a lot of cases where an employee was upgraded by giving 
him a simple satisfactory rating. 

The whole key to the thing is the question of the validity and the 
integrity which went into the report in the first place. 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. If he happens to be a buddy of the fellow who makes 
the rating he gets a high-powered writeup. If he is not in good graces 
with the fellow who makes the rating he will get a low one. 

Mr. Henperson. That is where our inspectors come into play. 

Mr. Harpy. I hope they work better than civil-service inspectors. 

Frankly, I sort of restrain myself on this thing because it is one 
of my pet peeves. I have seen so many civil-service ratings which 
were totally without justification, on both sides—people unqualified 
for the job they were holding getting “satisfactory” and “very good” 
and “excellent” ratings under the old system for a period of years and 
wondered why they were not promoted. 

They weren’t promoted because someone comes along and rates them 
honestly. 

Mr. Henperson. We don’t claim the Foreign Service reports are 
perfect. We know they have deficiencies and we know some of them 
could be greatly improved. 

Yet we think they are probably the best reports anywhere in the 
Government. : 

Mr. Harpy. My point is simply this: When you get into the details 
that apparently your reports go into your opportunity for error is a 
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whole lot wider than it is in the simple rating of “satisfactory” and 
“unsatisfactory.” 

Mr. Henperson. That istrue. On the other hand if 6 rating officers 
over 15 years describe a man in detail and you get these descriptions, 
together you ought to be able to figure out pretty well where he stands. 

Mr. Harpy. If I was going to get a fellow who would rate me along 
the lines you have been indicating your Foreign Service personnel 
are rated I would be courting that scoundrel if I wanted to be rated. 

I want to express my appreciation, Mr. Henderson, for your appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Henperson. I want to express my appreciation for the courtesy 
and consideration which I, and the members of my staff, have received 
from you and also the members of your staff. 

I think I would be less than frank if we did not say we have 
profited very much from our contacts with you and the members of 
your staff over the last few weeks. 

Mr. Harpy. We want always to keep it on a constructive plane, Mr. 
Henderson. 

Thank you very much. 

(Committee hearing recessed at 1 p. m., December 15, 1955.) 
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APPENDIXES 


EXHIBIT 1 
[Foreign Service Circular No. 188, June 24, 1955] 


This circular transmits the approved precept for the Ninth Selection Boards. 
The selection boards are scheduled to meet beginning June 27, 1955. 


PRECEPT FOR THE NINTH SELECTION BOARDS 
To: Members of Selection Boards A, B, C, D, and EB. 


I. AUTHORITY AND MEMBERSHIP 


Under the authority vested in him by section 623 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended, the Secretary of State has designated you members of 
the Foreign Service officer selection boards for 1955. 


Il, ASSEMBLY AND ORIENTATION MEETING 


You have been assembled to undertake the important responsibilities delegated 
to you by the Secretary of State. The manner in which you discharge these 
responsibilities will have a pronounced effect upon the morale and effective- 
ness of the Foreign Service in the years ahead. 

The first day will be devoted primarily to acquainting you with your responsi- 
bilities and the procedures to be followed in carrying them out. You will also 
have the opportunity to organize your respective selection boards. 


III. OATHS OF OFFICE 


A. Oath of office for selection board members 


by , do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will, without 
prejudice or partiality, and having in view the special qualifications of officers 
and the general interests of the Foreign Service, perform the duties imposed 
on me as a member of a selection board; and that I will preserve the confi- 
dential character of the personnel records used by the board, as directed by sec- 
tion 612 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, amended ; and that I will not reveal 
to any person information concerning individual officers of the Foreign Service 
taken from their records or which is the subject of discussion in any selection 
board meeting; and that I will not divulge to anyone, except to members of the 
present board and persons assigned by the Chief of the Division of Personnel 
Operations to work with the boards, how members of the board voted or the 
ratings given to individual members of the Foreign Service Officer Corps. So 
help me God.” 


B. Oath of office for observers 


, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will not divulge 
to anyone how members of the selection board voted or the ratings given to 
individual members of the Foreign Service Officer Corps; nor will I reveal to 
anyone information taken from the personnel records of these officers, or the 
subject matter of any discussion in any selection board meeting. So help 
me God.” 


IV. SELECTION AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CHAIRMAN OF EACH SELECTION BOARD 


Immediately following the convening of each selection board, the members 
thereof will elect one of its members to serve as chairman. It shall be the 
responsibility of the chairman of each selection board to coordinate the activi- 
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ties of their respective boards; to certify the findings of the boards; to repre- 
sent the boards in meetings with the Chief of the Division of Personnel Opera- 
tions or his designated representatives; and to perform such other specific 
functions as are stipulated elsewhere in the precept. 


Vv. FUNCTIONS OF OBSERVERS 


Designated observers or their alternates from the Departments of Com- 
merce, Labor, and State are authorized to sit with the boards. 

Observers shall have access to the personnel records of the officers under 
consideration, shall be free to listen to and participate in the discussion of indi- 
vidual cases. Although having no vote, they shall be given every facility to 
observe the conference and voting sessions of the boards. 


V. RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PERFORMANCE EVALUATION BRANCH 


The Performance Evaluation Branch will, in every way possible, assist the 
selection boards in the fulfillment of their task. In particular, the Branch will 
provide clarification of questions concerning the existing policy governing the 
promotion of Foreign Service officers, interpretation of the precept, and will 
advise on procedures. A primary responsibility of the Branch is that of 
insuring that the selection boards have available to them all existing informa- 
tion relating to the manner in which individual officers have carried out their 
duties and responsibilities. The Branch will also make arrangements for pro- 
viding the boards with the necessary clerical assistance. 

A selection board desiring to discuss general problems of mutual concern 
with other boards should consult the Chief, Performance Evaluation Branch, 
who will arrange with other boards to participate and will chair the meeting. 


Vu, GENERAL DIRECTIVES TO ALL SELECTION BOARDS 


Each selection board is charged with the responsibility for evaluating and 
rating the performance records of all officers in.the class or classes assigned to it. 

As the result of the Secretary’s personnel integration program, the several 
classes will include the following groups of officers : 

(1) Foreign Service officers who held such appointments prior to August 1, 
1954. 

(2) Former departmental, reserve, or staff officers who have been appointed 
as Foreign Service officers subsequent to August 1, 1954. 

(3) “New” type Foreign Service reserve officers. (Former departmental, re- 
serve, or staff officers who, although they have been tentatively approved by an 
integration panel for certification for appointment as Foreign Service officers, 
cannot be certified for appointment until they have complied with one or more 
technicalities. These officers have been given interim appointments or reap- 
pointments as reserve officers and have, during the interim period pending their 
compliance with a technicality, been extended promotional opportunities equiva- 
lent to those accorded Foreign Servce officers. ) 

It is essential that all Foreign Service officers of each class whose records are 
evaluated and rated by a selection board be considered as officers of equal status 
and that no officer be either discriminated against or favored by reason of his 
prior appointment status or any dissimilarity of his performance record which 
has been occasioned by factors beyond his control. In evaluating and rating the 
performance records of officers newly appointed as Foreign Service officers, full 
weight must be given to the quality and level of their performance prior to their 
present appointments and on the basis of which their appointments were 
authorized. 


A. Procedures and guides for rating Foreign Service officers and “new” type 
reserve officers 

1. General procedures.—(a) The records upon which selection boards will 
base their decisions will be the personnel records maintained by the Office of 
Personnel. 

(b) Each selection board will be provided with the personnel records of all 
Foreign Service officers and “new” type reserve officers in the class or classes 
it has been charged with rating. 

(c) Each selection board member shall refrain from discussing cases with 
members of other selection boards or from examining the personnel records of 
officers in classes not assigned to his board. 
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(d) The personnel records of all officers in a class shall be read and graded 
by each member of the selection board. A board shall complete its consideration 
of one class before beginning the review of another class. 

(e) It is suggested that the personnel files for a class be divided equally 
among the members of the selection board and that they be rotated until all 
records have been read and rated by each member. 

(f) Before assigning any grades, it is suggested that each member read a suffi- 
cient number of cases to establish in his mind a range of performance for the 
particular class being considered. It is important to remember that ratings 
are to be comparative within class. 

2. Rating guides.—The records contained in the personnel files will fall largely 
into four categories: 

(1) Annual efficiency reports by supervisory officers ; 

(2) Reports by Foreign Service inspectors ; 

(3) Evaluations by Washington end users ; and 

(4) Other information relating to performance. 

You will discover that some personnel files contain a summary of performance 
and efficiency ratings covering periods prior to August 1, 1950. Past experi- 
ence has shown that, to the extent it is necessary to evaluate performance prior 
to that date, it will be necessary to review the original performance material 
relating to that period to insure that a valid evaluation is made. While the 
above-mentioned summaries may be used as a reference, it should be borne in 
mind that the board’s responsibility is to base decisions on the actual efficiency 
reports and appraisals. 

In evaluating the performance records of Foreign Service officers and “new” 
type reserve officers, you will be guided by a consideration of the following pos- 
itive factors: 

(a) Efficiency reports: (1) The last efficiency reporting period ended on March 
31, 1955. Therefore, the most recent reports on the majority of officers will cover 
a period up to that date. Boards are urged not to request special reports cov- 
ering periods subsequent to March 31, 1955, when the documentation of an 
officer’s record prior to that date is adequate for rating purposes. Boards may 
request through the Chief of the Performance Evaluation Branch additional 
documentation of a performance record when, in their opinion, there is insufli- 
cient information in the file to permit a proper evaluation. 

(2) All parts of the efficiency reports and other evaluation reports should 
be reviewed, particularly the narrative statements prepared by rating and 
reviewing officers. The overall rating or the adjective rating should be care- 
fully reviewed in the light of the other parts of the report to determine whether 
such rating is fully justified. 

(3) In interpreting efficiency reports, board members should be alert to evidence 
of bias, either unduly laudatory or critical, on the part of the rating officer. 
Comments of the reviewing officer and, when available, by the post review 
panel, should prove helpful in this respect. Efficiency reports become increas- 
ingly meaningful when considered in relation to all other evidence of record 
so that a total pattern of performance becomes apparent. 

(4) Regulations governing the preparation of efficiency reports require all 
rating officers to apply to all qualities and factors rated, the precise definitions 
which are provided on the efficiency report form or by regulation. Board 
members should be guided by the same definitions in evaluating these aspects 
of the reports. The weight to be assigned to individual qualifications and 
factors may vary with the class of officer being considered and to some extent 
with the functional specialization of the officer rated. 

(5) All board members should become thoroughly familiar with the content 
and organization of the Foreign Service efficiency report forms (FS-315 and 
FS-205e) and the departmental efficiency report form (DS-886) prior to be- 
ginning their evaluations. All members must accept the fact that the brevity 
of performance information provided by the departmental efficiency rating form 
is beyond the control of the officers rated. In the absence of unfavorable in- 
formation in such reports, a satisfactory level of prior performance must be 
assumed. 

(b) End user evaluations.—(1) Although a uniform system and form for the 
submission of end-user reports has recently been adopted, you will encounter 
reports which have been submitted in a variety of forms. In such cases, the 
variation will extend to the adjective rating, if any, as well as to the form of 
the report. For example, one agency may state that work quality is high 
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and give a rating of “satisfactory.” On the other hand, a “satisfactory” rating 
may be considered a low rating by another agency. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that, where the new standardized form has not been used, the boards 
evaluate end-user evaluations primarily on the basis of their narrative content. 

(2) The absence of an end-user evaluation should not be considéred dérog- 
atory. It must be realized that the assignments of many officers give them 
opportunity for comparatively little substantive output which can be readily 
evaluated in Washington. In other cases, evaluations may simply not have 
been submitted. 

(c) Length and nature of service.—(1) Length of service in class, including 
an equivalent FSR or FSS class or civil-service grade level, shall be a factor in 
the evaluation of an officer’s record to the extent that promotion must be 
earned by meritorious performance demonstrated over a sufficient period of time. 

(2) Experience gained prior to entry into the Foreign Service Officer Corps 
should be evaluated on the basis of its applicability to a career in the Foreign 
Service. While, in the final analysis, promotions must be earned by proved 
merit, it must be borne in mind that almost all lateral entrants were serving 
in positions designated as “Foreign Service officer” positions prior to their 
appointment as Foreign Service officers and that these positions will continue 
to be staffed by Foreign Service officers on a rotational basis. It is appropriate 
to give due consideration to clear evidence of ability, such as level of previous 
positions, quality of services, and educational background as factors in deter- 
mining merit. 

(3) In evaluating the record of an officer, greater weight should be given 
to recent rather than to earlier performance. Particularly important is per- 
formance during the past 5 years and especially since the officer’s last promo- 
tion. Equal weight should be accorded to performance as a Foreign Service 
officer and performance as a departmental, reserve, or staff officer at the equiv- 
alent level. Earlier performance should be considered only to the extent that 
it assists in accurately evaluating the more recent record. 

(4) Absence due to illness not the result of misconduct should not penalize 
an officer by preventing his consideration by a selection board, if his prior record 
is sufficiently documented to provide an appraisal of his merit for promotion. 
It should usually be possible to project with reasonable accuracy an officer’s 
performance record or trend and rate him with his class. Whenevet prior 
performance material is not sufficient to permit a valid projection of competence, 
the officer should not be rated. 

(5) Selection boards should make an effort to analyze the conditions under 
which service has been performed, giving attention to factors of isolation, emer- 
gency, hardship, and staff adequacy. 

(d) Performance: (1) A common criticism of selection-out systems is that 
they tend to make officers afraid to take initiative. It is sometimes alleged that 
an officer, particularly if he be a junior officer, nay seek to conform entirely to 
prevailing opinion. Since any such tendency would jeopardize the merit system 
and reduce the effectiveness of the Service, every effort must be made to avoid 
any such tendency through giving due credit to officers who have shown them- 
selves capable of sound independent judgment, creative work, self-reliance, and 
the acceptance of unusual responsibility. The Service cannot cater to mediocrity. 
If the initiative of an officer has led to some difficulty, he should not be severely 
judged if the attempted line of action was basically worthwhile, simply because 
a calculated risk did not work out. Initiative, however, must be differentiated 
from impetuousness or indiscipline. 

(2) Episodes which happened in the past which might have had great signifi- 
cance, either good or bad, in rating the officer during a limited period should be 
thoroughly appraised as to their lasting importance. Brrors or failings which 
have been clearly overcome or essentially mitigated should be adequately dis- 
counted or disregarded. Therefore, in rating officers whose records contain 
adverse efficiency reports or criticisms which have been considered by previous 
selection boards, special care should be taken to determine whether the adverse 
material has been outdated by more recent favorable reports and related per- 
formance data. 

Giving undue weight to past reports of defects or to criticism, which have 
already been considered by previous selection boards and which an officer may 
have corrected after having them called to his attention, would serve to per- 
petuate punishment or create a permanent handicap in his career, unjustified 
in the light of his subsequent performance, and not merited by the circumstances, 
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Selection boards must be as sensitive to records reflecting improved performance 
as they are to those which reflect deterioration. 

(3) The factor of productivity should be given considerable weight. We should 
not encourage an officer to restrict his output of useful reports in order to con- 
centrate on a few reports or other work products for the purpose of receiving 
special commendation in his personnel file. 

(4) A difficult problem will be the determination of the merit of officers whose 
duties give them opportunity for comparatively little substantive output which 
can be readily evaluated. Political and economic reporting can be easily and 
thoroughly covered by field efficiency reports and Washington end-user apprais- 
als. By comparison, most executive, supervisory, and administrative functions 
and many consular functions, such as protection, veterans’ affairs, and shipping, 
are often less fully reported on. In addition, there will be instances where the 
assignment of an officer is of such character as to preclude, for security reasons, 
the inclusion of complete documentation of his performance in his record. As- 
signment to these important duties should give him an opportunity for advance- 
ment equal to that of his colleagues whose work is much easier to evaluate. 

(5) Those officers who have completed or who are currently engaged in train- 
ing assignments must be given full consideration for their efforts in the light of 
their reported accomplishments during such training. It is important to remem- 
ber that inservice training is an essential ingredient to a successful Foreign Serv- 
ice and often to an individual career. Advanced training assignments can be 
given to only a limited number of officers. The selection of these officers is made 
from among those who possess the greatest potential for development, based on 
their past relative performances. Selection boards must recognize that an officer 
in training status frequently is unable to show a documented record of accom- 
plishment comparable to other officers. Selection boards must not permit his 
immediate promotional opportunities to be jeopardized for this reason. Since 
the Service has a constant need for trained officers in the various areas of func- 
tional specialization, selection boards, through their recommendations, must 
make it clearly evident to all officers that the successful pursuit of training is 
advantageous to the officer as well as to the Service. 

(6) In appraising the work of principal officers and other officers performing 
executive, supervisory, and administrative duties, consideration should be given 
to ability in directing, training, and evaluating subordinate personnel and to 
other factors of managerial skill which contribute to the creation of a productive 
and efficient organization. The presence of executive-supervisory ability shall 
normally be an important factor for consideration with reference to promotion 
to the higher classes. 

(7) The Department has defined the standards of the career minister class 
as follows: 

“The class of career minister, as the highest in a career Foreign Service 
founded on the merit principle, shall be a limited group of those Foreign Service 
officers with extensive experience in the field of foreign affairs who have shown 
themselves to be the ablest in discharging the most responsible and difficult 
duties connected with the conduct of the country’s foreign relations and who 
shall be qualified and available for interchangeable assignment to the most 
important positions in the field or in Washington.” 

In making their recommendations for the promotion of class 1 officers to 
the class of career minister, the members of board A should be guided by this 
definition and should not look upon appointment as chief of mission or assign- 
ment to a position of comparable importance as reason for automatic promotion 
to the class of career minister. 

(8) Selection boards must give positive effect to the fact that the needs 
of the present-day Foreign Service require that many of its officers become 
specialists in one or more of the functional areas of Foreign Service work. 
While this does not mean that officers who are specialists should not also 
acquire a generalized knowledge of Foreign Service work, particularly if they 
hope ot assume executive responsibilities upon reaching the higher classes, 
it does mean that no officer’s promotional opportunity should be either enhanced 
or lessened solely by reason of his functional speciality or specialities. Simi- 
larly, no officer’s promotional opportunity should be affected adversely by reason 
of his assignment to such activities as the mutual defense assistance program, 
the technical cooperation and development program, or the displaced persons 


program, or by his assignment to other governmental agencies, such as Commerce, 
Labor, and USIA., 
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(9) Notwithstanding the provisions of section VII-A—2-c (1), above, no officer 
should be assigned a lower rating than his performance merits simply because 
of the recency of his last promotion, the date of his appointment, or similar 
factors. To do so may serve to enhance the chances for promotion of those 
who otherwise might be rated lower on the list. The best interests of the Service 
are not served in this manner and serious injury may be done to individual 
officers, particularly in view of the fact that the rank-order register may be used 
for purposes other than promotion. 

(e) Personal qualities: (1) Boards must recognize that there are, for the 
Service as a whole, general requirements and standards of character, including: 
Personality, intelligence, loyalty, self-discipline, responsibility, dependability, 
and sustained effort, which are equally applicable to all officers. 

(2) A factor which should be given considerable weight is that of attitude 
toward the Service as exemplified by willingness to accept assignments to iso- 
lated or hardship posts, to undertake specialized training which usually leads 
to protracted periods of service in difficult or unpleasant areas of the world 
and, in general, by a demonstrated willingness to put the needs of the Service 
before personal preference or convenience. 

(f) Personal knowledge: (1) A board member’s personal knowledge of an 
individual should not be given undue weight. If a board member, through 
personal acquaintance or otherwise, is cognizant of pertinent information which 
is not in the record, he shall make that information available to other board 
members in a signed memorandum. Such memoranda, after completion of the 
board’s consideration of the class, shall be forwarded to the Chief of the 
Performance Evaluation Branch for inclusion in the record. 

(g) Identification and resolution of inequities: The personnel integration 
program, by reason of its nature and scope, has created a number of possible 
inequities. While some of these have been documented in the individual per- 
sonnel files as the result of a recent study, this study was not all inclusive. 

The program has also given rise to allegations of inequities where it may 
be found that none exist. All officers have been invited to submit statements 
for inclusion in their personnel files in those instances where they believe a 
personal inequity to have occurred. 

Since most such inequities, or alleged inequities, relate to class and salary 
levels versus age and experience factors, selection boards are in a good position 
to identify and resolve actual inequities through recommending a class-to-class 
promotion. 

In the final analysis, promotion must be earned through a demonstration, 
within the framework of opportunities afforded, of the relative quality and 
accumulated value of the officer’s performance, with due consideration being 
given as to whether or not he has the basic qualifications for performing the 
duties of an officer in the next higher class. Where such an evaluation would 
establish officers’ ratings as essentially equal, it is appropriate that boards give 
added weight to considerations of age, length of qualifying experience, and 
general background. 

3. Grading procedures.—(a) Assigning initial grades: (1) Each board mem- 
ber, prior to assigning any grades, should read a sufficient number of cases 
to establish in his mind a range of performance for a particular class. It must 
be kept foremost in mind that ratings are to be comparative within the class. 

(2) After reviewing each personnel record, each member independently, and 
without consultation, shall give the officer one of the following grades: 10, 9, 
8, 7, 6. 5, 4, 3, 2, or 1. These grades are not intended to be absolute. They are 
relative and are the basis for the final comparative rating. 

(3) In order to insure that the grades given by one board member are equal 
to the weight of the grades assigned by every other Board member, it may be 
found desirable to fix the numbers of the various grades which each member 
may assign. In this event, the distribution of grades may be fixed substantially 
as follows: Highest 10 percent, grades 10-2; lowest 10 percent, grade 1. 

When a class cannot be divided exactly in the above or similar proportions, 
the Chairman may determine in advance the distribution of the scores which 
most nearly approximate the desired percentages. Regardless of the precise 
procedure followed by the board, all officers in each class must be ranked 
numerically within score groups. 

(4) The assignment of grades must be done without reference to the grade 
assignments of other board members. This restriction shall not prevent dis- 
cussion among the board members concerning the insufficiency, ambiguity, or 
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significance of contradictory material in the records. Any member finding that 
such factors may affect his grade assignment shall request the Chairman to 
obtain additional information from the Performance Evaluation Branch. 

(5) It should be kept in mind that each grade is the best objective estimate 
of the relative merit of the officer within his class. The selection board 
scores are becoming increasingly valuable as the only overall rating of Foreign 
Service officers. A serious injustice, for instance, can be done to an older officer 
if he is assigned an undeservedly low score, merely because he is near retire- 
ment. Similarly, board members should guard against rating down officers 
ineligible for promotion for the purpose of improving the standing of eligible 
officers with low ratings. 

(6) Board members will find it helpful to record their grades on 5 by 8 cards 
prepared for this purpose. Members should likewise record, at the time of rating, 
essential facts which will help them recall the individual’s record at the time 
of discussion, as well as the facts concerning each case that may become the 
subject of a special report as required by part VIII of the precept. 

(b) Discussion of initial grades: (1) After the board members have com- 
pleted the assignment of grades and have adjusted them to conform to the per- 
centage distribution prescribed by the board, each member shall inform the 
Chairman of the grade he has assigned each officer in the class. 

(2) There shall then be a discussion of the rating assigned each officer. Each 
board member shall be given the opportunity to indicate the factors that in- 
fluenced him in the assignment of any officer to a percentage group. 

(c) Consolidation of grades: (1) Following the discussion, members may 
make whatever changes they wish in grades, as long as they maintain the per- 
centage distribution prescribed. It should be remembered that any upward 
revision made as the result of evidence brought out by the discussion will re- 
quire equivalent balancing reductions. 

(2) At this point, each member shall announce to the board all changes in 
his grades, either upward or downward, between his preliminary rating pre- 
pared before the discussion and his final rating. 

(3) Finally, each board member shall inform the chairman of the final grade 
he has assigned each officer in the class. No further revision shall be permitted. 

(4) The separate rating shall be combined on the chairman’s tally sheet and 
the grades assigned to each officer totaled. The composite score that an officer 
can receive by a 4-member board will thus range from 40 (if each member gives 
the same individual a grade of 10) to 4 (if each member gives the individual 
a grade of 1). 

(5) A list shall then be prepared beginning with the highest score and ending 
with the lowest score, grouping together the officers having the same composite 
score in alphabetical order. 

(d) Breaking ties among eligible officers within score groups: Officers shall 
be ranked numerically within score groups with the highest shown as (1). All 
officers within the same score group shall be listed alphabetically. 

Assuming that there are 4 officers within a score group, each member of the 
board will assign a grade of 4 to the officer he believes to be the best, a grade 
of 3 to the second best, etc. A tabulation will then be made showing the sum 
of the grades assigned to each officer by each board member. 

When all officers within a score group have been ranked in the order of their 
relative merit, you will place a (1) before the name of the officer on the rank- 
order register receiving the highest combined score, a (2) before the name of 
the officer receiving the second highest combined score, ete. 

(e) Determination of promotion recommendations: (1) Those Foreign Service 
officers in classes 2 through 6 who are recommended for promotion by appoint- 
ment to the next higher class are those eligible officers whose names appear 
above the cutoff point on the rank-order registers for their respective classes 
prepared in accordance with part VIII of the precept, Directives to Individual 
Selection Boards. The actual number of officers that may be promoted will 
be administratively determined by the Department on the basis of available 
appropriations and the needs of the Service. Promotions from any class shall 
be made in the order of rank within class begining with the highest. 


VIII. DIRECTIVES TO INDIVIDUAL SELECTION BOARDS 


A. Selection board A 


Bearing in mind the preceding directives and guidelines contained in part 
y : . 
VII of this precept, you will evaluate and rate the performance records of all 
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Foreign Service officers and new type reserve officers in classes 1 and 2 in ac- 
cordance with the following instructions relating to each class: 

1. Class 1.—(a) You will rate the performance records of all Foreign Service 
officers and new type reserve officers of class 1 and establish a single rank-order 
register for the class ranging from the highest to the lowest composite scores 
assigned, showing scores by groups of officers. Names within score groups 
shall be arranged alphabetically. Identify each new type reserve officer by in- 
serting the letter (R) immediately following the name on the rank-order 
register. 

(b) You will identify and prepare a list of those Foreign Service officers of 
class 1 who are eligible, and who, in the opinion of the board, are considered in 
all respects qualified for promotion by appointment to the class of career min- 
ister. The list shall be accompanied by the pertinent information which served 
as the basis for the recommendation concerning each officer. (See section VII- 
A-2-d (7) for qualification standard. ) 

(c) You will next identify and prepare a list of those Foreign Service officers 
of class 1, who, although not presently eligible for appointment to the class of 
career minister, are serving in qualifying positions (chief of mission or positions 
comparable in importance to that of chief of mission) and whom the board rec- 
ommends for promotion by appointment to the class of career minister when 
eligiblity is achieved. 

(ad) You will next identify those Foreign Service officers of class 1 who are 
not at present eligible for appointment to the class of career minister but whose 
qualifications appear to justify their assignment to a position (chief of mission 
or a position comparable in importance to that of chief of mission) where 
eligibility for promotion by appointment to the class of career minister may be 
achieved. 

(e) You will then prepare the following additional and separate lists or rec- 
ommendations which will complete your considerations relative to class 1: 

(1) A list of any Foreign Service officers and/or new type reserve officers in 
class 1, if any, whose performance since the convening of the last selection board 
is considered to have been marginal for his class. (An officer shall be considered 
to have rendered marginal performance in his class if his performance during 
the period since the convening of the last selection boards, when compared with 
the performance of all other officers of his class during the same period has, 
in the opinion of the board, failed to meet a reasonable standard of performance 
for the class, as established by all the officers of that class.) The pertinent 
facts to justify the findings regarding each officer listed shall be set forth in a 
formal statement addressed to the Assistant Controller for Personnel. 

(2) A list of any Foreign Service officers and/or now type reserve officers of 
class 1 whose performance since the convening of the last selection boards is 
found to have failed to meet the standards required for the efficient conduct of 
the work of the Foreign Service and who, therefore, are not entitled to receive 
the next regular inclass promotion in accordance with section 625 of the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946, as amended. The pertinent facts to justify the findings 
regarding each officer listed shall be set forth in a formal statement addressed 
to the Assistant Controller for Personnel. 

(3) Recommendations concerning any Foreign Service officer and/or new 
type reserve officer of class 1 who, in the opinion of the board, should be con- 
sidered for separation from the Service in accordance with sections 637 or 638 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, because of unsatisfactory per- 
formance of duty, misconduct, or malfeasance. Each such recommendation 
shall include a summary of the pertinent facts. 

(4) A list of any Foreign Service officers and/or new type reserve officers of 
class 1 whose performance could not be rated due to illness, recency of appoint- 
ment, insufficient documentation, etc. You should cite the specific reason in 
each instance. 

(5) Recommendations concerning the ase of any Foreign Service officer and/ 
or new type reserve officer of class 1 believed by the board to require action by 
the Division of Personnel Operations by reason of an unsuitable or injudicious 
assignment. You should cite the specific reason in each instance. 

2. Class 2.—(a) You will rate the performance records of all Foreign Service 
officers and new type reserve officers of class 2 and establish a single rank-order 
register for the class ranging from the highest to the lowest composite scores 
assigned and showing scores by groups of officers. Names within score groups 
shall be arranged alphabetically. Identify each new type reserve officer by 
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inserting the letter (R) immediately following the name on the rank-order 
register. . 

(b) The chairman of the board, with the advice of the members, shall de- 
termine the lowest composite score on the rank-order register above which all 
officers, on the basis of their performance, are considered suitable at this time 
for promotion by appointment to the next higher class. This determination 
has no relation to the actual number of appointments to the next higher class 
which may be made but rather represents the Board’s determination of the level 
of performance for the class below which no member is considered deserving of 
promotion. 

(c) You will next determine those Foreign Service officers and new type re- 
serve officers on the rank-order register, both above and below the cutoff line, 
who meet the eligibility requirement for promotion (time-in-class) and identify 
each by placing an asterisk before the name of each eligible officer. 

(ad) You will next identify those Foreign Service officers and/or new type re- 
serve oflicers in the class, if any, who, although they fail to meet the eligibility 
requirement for promotion, have, in the opinion of the board, rendered such 
extraordinarily meritorious service that the eligibility requirement should be 
waived in accordance with section 622 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended. Each such recommendation, setting forth the pertinent facts in each 
instance, shall be incorporated in a memorandum addressed to the Assistant 
Controller for Personnel and forwarded through the Chief, Personnel Operations 
Division. 

(e) Officers shall be ranked numerically within score groups with the highest 
shown as (1). The phrase “waiver recommended” shall be entered following 
the name of each officer for whom a waiver of the eligibility requirement has 
been recommended. 

(f) You will then prepare the following lists or recommendations which will 
complete your considerations relative to class 2: 

(1) A list of any Foreign Service officers and/or new type reserve officers 
in class 2, if any, whose performance since the convening of the last selection 
board is considered to have been marginal for his class. (An officer shall be 
considered to have rendered marginal performance in his class if his performance 
during the period since the convening of the last selection boards, when com- 
pared with the performance of all other officers of his class during the same 
period has, in the opinion of the board, failed to meet a reasonable standard of 
performance for the class, as established by all the officers of that class.) The 
pertinent facts to justify the findings regarding each officer listed shall be set 
forth in a formal statement addressed to the Assistant Controller for Per: 
sonnel. 

(2) A list of any Foreign Service officers and/or new type Reserve officers of 
class 2 whose performance since the convening of the last selection boards is 
found to have failed to meet the standards required for the efficient conduct of the 
work of the Foreign Service and who, therefore, are not entitled to receive the 
next regular in-class promotion in accordance with secton 625 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended. The pertinent facts to justify the findings 
regarding each officer listed shall be set forth in a formal statement addressed 
to the Assistant Controller for Personnel. 

(3) Recommendations concerning any Foreign Service officer and/or new 
type Reserve officer of class 2 who, in the opinion of the board, should be con- 
sidered for separation from the Service in accordance with sections 637 and 638 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, because of unsatisfactory per- 
formance of duty, misconduct, or malfeasance. Each such recommendation shall 
include a summary of the pertinent facts. 

(4) A list of any Foreign Service officers and/or new type Reserve officers 
of class 2 whose performance could not be rated due to illness, recency of ap- 
pointment, insufficient documentation, etc. You should cite the specific reason 
in each instance. 

(5) Recommendations concerning the case of any Foreign Service officer and/or 
new type Reserve officer in class 2 who, in the opinion of the board, should 
be given the opportunity for special training, specifying the nature of the train- 
ing and the reason for the recommendation. 

(6) Recommendations concerning the case of any Foreign Service officer and/or 
new type Reserve officer of class 2 believed by the board to require action by 
the Division of Personnel Operations by reason of an unsuitable or injudicious 
assignment. You should cite the specific reason in each instance. 
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(7) Having completed all other considerations relative to class 2, you will 
finally prepare the board’s general recommendations concerning the policies 
and procedures to be followed by subsequent selection boards, including possible 
comments concerning the adequacy of present methods of measuring and evalu- 
ating performance. 


B. Selection boards B, C, and D 


Selection boards B, C, and D have been assigned the following classes: 


meee Rt) ree ee ene SF ee dee eee etek puriti veut cones tia Class 3 
Wale En a ek ie a a a a a a aN es es Class 4 
pet ee ae eA oS A le ada ineaen No Ee Mg Rae IE ER LE Class 5 


Bearing in mind the general directives and guidelines contained in part VII 
of this precept, each selection board will evaluate and rate the performance rec- 
ords of all Foreign Service officers and new type Reserve officers in the class 
assigned to it in accordance with the following instructions: 

1. Classes 3, 4, and 5.—(a) You will rate the performance records of all Foreign 
Service officers and new type Reserve officers of the class which you have been 
assigned and establish a single rank-order register for the class ranging from 
the highest to the lowest composite scores assigned and showing scores by groups 
of officers. Names within score groups shal be arranged alphabetically. Iden- 
tify each new type Reserve officer by inserting the letter (R) immediately follow- 
ing the name on the rank-order register. 

(b) The chairman of the board, with the advice of the members, shall determine 
the lowest composite score on the rank-order register above which all officers, 
on the basis of their performance, are considered suitable for promotion at this 
time by appointment to the next higher class. This determination has no rela- 
tion to the actual number of appointments to the next higher class which may be 
made but rather represents the board’s determination of the level of performance 
for the class below which no member is considered deserving of promotion. 

(c) You will next determine those Foreign Service officers and new type 
Reserve officers on the rank-order register, both above and below the “cutoff 
line,” who meet the eligibility requirements for promotion (time-in-class) and 
identify each by placing an asterisk before the name of each eligible officer. 

(d) You will next identify those Foreign Service officers and/or “new” type 
Reserve officers in the class, if any, who, although they fail to meet the eli- 
gibility requirement for promotion, have, in the opinion of the board, rendered 
such extraordinarily meritorious service that the eligibility requirement should 
be waived in accordance with section 622 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended. Each such recommendation, setting forth the pertinent facts 
in each instance, shall be incorporated in a memorandum addressed to the 
Assistant Controller for Personnel and forwarded through the Chief, Personnel 
Operations Division. 

(e) Officers shall be ranked numerically within score groups with the highest 
shown as (1). The phrase “waiver recommended” shall be entered following 
the name of each officer for whom a waiver of the eligibility requirement has 
been recommended. 

(f) You will then prepare the following lists or recommendations which will 
complete your considerations relative to the class which you have been as- 
signed : 

(1) A list of any Foreign Service officers and/or “new” type Reserve officers 
in the class which you have been assigned, if any, whose performance since 
the convening of the last selection board is considered to have been “marginal” 
for his class. (An officer shall be considered to have rendered marginal per- 
formance in his class if his performance during the period since the convening 
of the last selection boards, when compared with the performance of all other 
officers of his class during the same period has, in the opinion of the board, 
failed to meet a reasonable standard of performance for the class, as established 
by all the officers of that class.) The pertinent facts to justify the findings re- 
garding each officer listed shall be set forth in a formal statement addressed 
to the Assistant Controller for Personnel. 

(2) A list of any Foreign Service officers and/or ‘‘new” type Reserve officers 
in the class which you have been assigned whose performance since the con- 
vening of the last selection boards is found to have failed to meet the standards 
required for the efficient conduct of the work of the Foreign Service and who, 
therefore, are not entitled to receive the next regular in-class promotion in 
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accordance with section 625 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 
The pertinent facts to justify the findings regarding each officer listed shall be 
set forth in a formal statement addressed to the Assistant Controller for 
Personnel. 

(3) Recommendations concerning any Foreign Service officer and/or “new” 
type Reserve officer in the class which you have been assigned who, in the 
opinion of the board, should be considered for separation from the Service in 
accordance with sections 637 and 638 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, because of unsatisfactory performance of duty, misconduct, or mal- 
feasance. Each such recommendation shall include a summary of the pertinent 
facts. 

(4) A list of any Foreign Service officers and/or “new” type Reserve officers 
in the class which you have been assigned whose performance could not be 
rated due to illness, recency of appointment, insufficient documentation, ete. 
You should cite the specific reason in each instance. 

(5) Recommendations concerning the case of any Foreign Service officer 
and/or “new” type Reserve officer in the class which you have been assigned 
who, in the opinion of the board, should be given the opportunity for special 
training, specifying the nature of the training and the reason for the 
recommendation. 

(6) Recommendations concerning the case of any Foreign Service officer 
and/or “new” type Reserve officer in the class which you have been assigned, 
believed by the board to require action by the Division of Personnel Operations 
by reason of an unsuitable or injudicious assignment. You should cite the 
specific reason in each instance. 

(7) Having completed all other considerations relative to the class which 
you have been assigned, you will finally prepare the Board’s general recom- 
mendations concerning the policies and procedures to be followed by subse- 
quent selection boards, including possible comments concerning the adequacy of 
present methods of measuring and evaluating performance. 

C. Selection board FR 

The evaluation and rating of the performance records of officers of class 6 
will involve considerations in addition to those relating to the higher classes. 

Selection board members must keep foremost in mind the fact that service 
in class 6 is probationary and that the individual’s performance while in that 
class represents a continuation of the examination process. Accordingly, a 
recommendation for promotion to class 5, is, in effect, a certification that the 
officer has successfully completed the final phase of the examination and has 
been found in all respects suitable for a Foreign Service career. 

Since the integration program has resulted in nearly 1,500 departmental posi- 
tions being designated as “Foreign Service officer” positions, including positions 
at the FSO-6 level, a Washington assignment must be considered the equivalent 
of an assignment to any other Foreign Service post and must not be permitted 
to adversely affect the officer’s opportunity for promotion. Consequently, where 
performance in a Washington assignment warrants promotion, the officer’s 
ability to adjust to Foreign Service life must be assumed. 

Bearing in mind the above considerations and the general directives and guide- 
lines contained in part VII of this precept, you will evaluate and rate the per- 
formance records of all Foreign Service officers and “new” type Reserve officers 
of class 6 in accordance with the following instructions relating to that class: 

1. Class 6—(a) You will rate the performance records of all Foreign Service 
Officers and “new” type Reserve officers of class 6 and establish a single rank- 
order register for the class ranging from the highest to the lowest composite 
scores assigned and showing scores by groups of officers. Names within score 
groups Shall be arranged alphabetically. Identify each “new” type Reserve officer 
by inserting the letter (R) immediately following the name on the rank-order 
register. 

(b) The chairman of the board, with the advice of the members, shall deter- 
mine the lowest composite score on the rank-order register above which all 
officers, on the basis of their performance, are considered suitable for promotion 
at this time by appointment to the next higher class. This determination has no 
relation to the actual number of appointments to the next higher class which may 
be made but rather represents the board’s determination of the level of perform- 
ance for the class below which no member is considered deserving of promotion. 

(ec) You will next determine those Foreign Service officers and “new” type 
Reserve officers on the rank-order register, both above and below the “cutoff line,” 
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who meet the eligibility requirement for promotion (time-in-class) and identify 
each by placing an asterisk before the name of each eligible officer. 

(d) You will next identify those Foreign Service officers and/or “new’’ type 
Reserve officers in the class, if any, who although they fail to meet the-eligibility 
requirement for promotion, have, in the opinion of the Board, rendered such 
extraordinarily meritorious service that the eligibility requirement should be 
waived in accordance with section 622 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended. Each such recommendation, setting forth the pertinent facts in each 
instance, shall be incorporated in a memorandum addressed to the Assistant 
Controller for Personnel and forwarded through the Chief, Personnel Operations 
Division. 

(e) Officers shall be ranked numerically within score groups with the highest 
shown as (1). The phrase “waiver recommended” shall be entered following 
the name of each officer for whom a waiver of the eligibility requirement has 
been recommended. 

(f) You will then prepare the following lists or recommendations which will 
complete your considerations relative to class 6: 

(1) A list of any Foreign Service officers and/or ‘“‘new’’ type Reserve officers 
of class 6 whose performance since the convening of the last selection boards is 
found to have failed to meet the standards required for the efficient conduct 
of the work of the Foreign Service and who, therefore, are not entitled to receive 
the next regular inclass promotion in accordance with section 625 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended. The pertinent facts to justify the findings 
regarding each officer listed shall be set forth in a formal statement addressed to 
the Assistant Comptroller for Personnel. 

(2) Recommendations concerning any Foreign Service officer and/or “new” 
type Reserve officer of class 6, who, in the opinion of the board, should be con- 
sidered for separation from the Service in accordance with sections 635 or 638 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. Each such recommendation 
shall include a summary of the pertinent facts. 

(3) A list of any Foreign Service officers and/or “new” type Reserve officers of 
class 6 whose performance, although not justifying consideration for immediate 
separation, has, in the opinion of the board, been sufficiently weak to justify 
remedial action and close observation during the period prior to the convening 
of the next selection boards. Pertinent facts and recommendations should be 
provided in each instance. 

(4) A list of any Foreign Service officer and/or “new” type Reserve officers of 
class 6 whose performance could not be rated due to illness, recently of appoint- 
ment, insufficient documentation, ete. You should cite the specific reason in each 
instance. 

(5) Recommendations concerning the case of any Foreign Service officer and/or 
“new” type Reserve officer in class 6 who, in the opinion of the board, should 
be given the opportunity for specialized training, specifying the nature of the 
training, and the reason for the recommendation. 

(6) Recommendations concerning the case of any Foreign Service officer and/or 
“new” type Reserve officer of class 6 believed by the Board to require action by 
the Division of Personnel Operations by reason of an unsuitable or injudicious 
assignment. You should cite the specific reason in each instance, 

(7) Having completed all other considerations relative to class 6, you will 
finally prepare the Board’s general recommendations concerning the policies and 
procedures to be followed by subsequent selection boards, including possible 
comments concerning the adequacy of present methods of measuring and 
evaluating performance. 


IX. PREPARATION AND DISPOSITION OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND REPORTS 


A. All recommendations and reports shall be prepared in eight (8) compies (1 
original and 7 duplicates), and, unless otherwise directed, addressed to the 
Assistant Controller for Personnel. 

B. The original and one copy of all recommendations and reports shall be 


signed by members of the board. 
©. Each of the directives listed under part VIII, Directives to Individual 
Selection Boards shall be the subject of a separate report. 


X. APPPROVAL REQUIRED 


A. The Assistant Controller for Personnel may accept the findings of the 
selection boards in toto or he may return any list or lists or any name or names 
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thereon for review by the selection boards if he questions procedure or con- 
formity with the precept. In the event that au part of a list is returned, the 
selection boards may review either the name or names returned or, at their 
discretion, the entire list. 

B. The work of each selection board will be concluded when it has rated 
every officer in the class or classes assigned to it, when it has forwarded all 
the required reports and recommendations and when its findings have been 
accepted by the Assistant Controller for Personnel. 


EXxHIstt 2 


NEw LANGUAGE INCORPORATED INTO THE PRECEPTS FOR THE NINTH SELECTION 
BOARDS, JUNE 24, 1955 

Page 3: 

“Tt is essential that all Foreign Service officers of each class whose records 
are evaluated and rated by a selection board be considered as officers of equal 
status and that no officer be either discriminated against or favored by reason 
of his prior appointment status or any dissimilarity of his performance record 
which has been occasioned by factors beyond his control. In evaluating and 
rating the performance records of officers newly appointed as Foreign Service 
officers, full weight must be given to the quality and level of their performance 
prior to their present appointments and on the basis of which their appointments 
were authorized.” 

age 5 (new language is italicized) : 

“Board members should be guided by the same definitions in evaluating these 
aspects of the [Foreign Service efficiency] reports. The weight to be assigned 
to individual qualifications and factors may vary with the class of officer being 
considered and to some extent with the functional specialization of the officer 
rated.” 

Page 5: 

“All [Board] members must accept the fact that the brevity of performance 
information provided by the departmental efficiency rating form is beyond the 
control of the officers rated. In the absence of unfavorable information in such 
reports, a satisfactory level of prior performance must be assumed.” 

Page 6 (new language is italicized) : 

“While, in the final analysis, promotions must be earned by proved merit, 
it must be borne in mind that almost all lateral entrants were serving in positions 
designated as ‘Foreign Service officer’ positions prior to their appointment as 
Foreign Service officers and that these positions will continue to be staffed by 
Foreign Service officers on a rotational basis. It is appropriate to give due con- 
sideration to clear evidence of ability, such as level of previous positions, quality 
of services, and educational background as factors in determining merit.” 

Page 6 (new language is italicized) : 

“In evaluating the record of an officer, greater weight should be given to 
recent rather than to earlier performance. * * * Hqual weight should be 
accorded to performance as a Foreign Service officer and performance as a 
departmental, Reserve, or staff officer at the equivalent level.” 

-age 9 (new language is italicized) : 

“(8) Selection boards must give positive effect to the fact that the needs of 
the present-day Foreign Service require that many of its officers become spe- 
cialists in one or more of the functional areas of Foreign Service work. While 
this does not mean that officers who are specialists should not also acquire a 
generalized knowledge of Foreign Service work, particularly if they hope to 
assume erecutive responsibilities upon reaching the higher classes, it does mean 
that no officer’s promotional opportunity should be cither enhanced or lessened 
solely by reason of his functional speciality or specialities.” 

Page 22: 

“Since the integration program has resulted in nearly 1,500 departmental 
positions being designated as ‘Foreign Service officer's positions * * * a Washing- 
ton assignment must be considered the equivalent of an assignment to any other 
Foreign Service post and must not be permitted to adversely affect the officer's 
opportunity for promotion. Consequently, where performance in a Washington 
assignment warrants promotion, the officer’s ability to adjust to Foreign Service 
life must be assumed.” 
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ExuHIsit 3 


"Your most importent functions as @ supervisor include: By carrying out these functions, you will contribute materially to the 
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3. JOB WORK REQUIREMENTS 


4. SUPERVISOR'S NARRATIVE APPRAISAL OF OVER-ALL WORK PERFORMANCE 


THE FOREGOING APPRAISAL CONSTITUTES A GENERAL RATING OF “SATISFACTORY” UNDER THE PERFORMANCE RATING ACT OF 1950, UNLESS THE 
RATING OF “OUTSTANDING” OR “UNSATISFACTORY” AS DESCRIBED BELOW, IS GIVEN. 


(0 Outstending® D0 Unsatisfactory* 


*Additional supplementary statement required, See instructions 


5. SUPERVISOR'S RECOMMENDATION FOR EMPLOYEE'S DEVELOPMENT TO MAKE HIS SERVICES MORE EFFECTIVE. 
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PERFORMANCE RATING INFORMATION 


RATING LEVELS 


Satisfactory: An employee who performs his duties in an acceptable manner but who does not 
exceed the work requirements of his job to a point deserving of special commendation shall receive 
the rating “Satisfactory”. 


Unsatisfactory: An employee whose performance becomes so deficient in important work require- 
ments so as to become ineffective shall receive the rating “Unsatisfactory”. However, this rating shall 
not be given unless preceded by a ninety day written warning which shall indicate how the employee 
has failed to meet the work requirements for his job. 


Outstanding: An employee shall be rated as “Outstanding” when all aspects of his performance 
not only exceed the work requirements of his job but are outstanding and deserve special commen- 
dation. This rating must be supported in writing by the rating supervisor, documented as to justifica- 
tion and be approved by the Reviewing Official and the Performance Rating Committee. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RATINGS 


A performance rating of “Satisfactory” or “Outstanding” is necessary in order to receive a peri- 
odic within-grade salary advancement. An employee whose performance rating is “Unsatisfactory” is 
not permitted to remain in his position. He must be assigned to a position the work requirements of 
which he can meet or he must be separated from the service, in accordance with Civil Service Regu- 
lations. 


INSPECTION OF RATINGS 
The final adjective rating (not the rating form) is available for inspection in DP. 
APPEALS 


Two appeal agencies are provided; the Departmental Performance Rating Committee and the Board 
of Review. 


Employees desiring to appeal an “Unsatisfactory” rating will first discuss it thoroughly with his 
rating supervisor and, if practicable, the Reviewing Official. If he fails to obtain an agreeable deter- 
mination he may appeal in writing (Form DS-887) to the Performance Rating Committee. All ap- 
peals must be initiated within 30 days of the date an employee receives his performance rating. An 
appeal from the decision of the Performance Rating Committee must be made within 30 days of the 
date its decision is delivered to the appellant, but must be made in writing (form DS-887) to the 
Board of Review. 


Employees desiring to appeal a “Satisfactory” rating will first discuss it thoroughly with his 
rating supervisor and if practicable, the Reviewing Official. If he fails to obtain an agreeable deter- 
mination he may appeal to the Performance Rating Committee or to the Board of Review, but may 
not do both. This appeal must be made within 30 days of the date an employee receives his rating 
and the decision of the appeal agency chosen will be final. 


Distribution of rating form copies will be as follows: 


Original to Personnel Relations Branch and Employee’s Personnel Folder. 
Yellow copy to employee. 

Blue copy to Division Administrative Officer. 

Green copy to Classification Branch. 


Additional information regarding performance rating may be obtained from supervisors or the 
Personnel Relations Branch of the Division of Departmental Personnel. 
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ExHIsitT 4 
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EFFICIENCY REPORT 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 
FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF OFFICERS CLASSES 1 - 9 


CLASSIFICATION TITLE OF POSITION 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS: The Officer named above is to be rated by you on the basis of your personal 
knowledge of him. His performance is to be evaluated on the basis of the standards for the 
specific assignment or assignments actually performed during the rating period and on those 
standards of character and conduct essential to all officers of the Foreign Service. 


Ratings in Parts I, II, and III are to be recorded in terms of six levels. If the person 
is one of the most outstanding individuals you have ever known on a single characteristic or 
assignment and you believe him to be outstanding among all other persons in this regard, he 
should be rated at the higher end of the scale. Six (6) is the maximum score he can receive. 
The perngon having any quality to the minimum extent should be rated at the lower end of the 
scale (1). It is expected that the majority of Officers will be rated (3) or (4) on most items. 


READ PERSOMMEL CIRCULAR NO. 96 WITH SUPPLEMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS — 
PART | = DUTIES PERFORMED ‘ 
PURPOSE: To permit the Department to identify rapidly the type of assignment including specializa- 


tion, if any, held by the officer during the rating period and to provide an evaluation of his 
performance. 


(MSTRUCTIONS: Place an (X) in the box at the left of each assignment held during the rating period, 
Indicate in the appropriate column whether he served in supervisory or subo-dinate capacity. 
If the employee held more than one assignment during the’ rating period, indicate the number of 
months spent in each or if a combination of assignments, the percent of time spent in each. 
Enter such dats on the line extending from the specific assignments. 


Encircle the number at the right of each assignment to indicate his level of performance 
in terms of six levels. Six (6) represents the highest evaluation, one (1) the lowest. 
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5-315 (Rev. ) S-1=52 
PURPOSE: To provide the Department with an objective report relative to the language proficiency 
of the officer being rated. 


INSTRUCTIONS: List all the languages of which the officer has some knowledge and indicate the de- 
gree of proficiency by listing the language above the most appropriate numbered column. 


If the officer has made no effort to acquire a facility in the local language of the post, 
indicate by listing the language in column 1. 


SEGINNER LIMITED USEFUL FLUENT BiLimeuar 


HAS 4O KHOWLEDGE OF [NOW STUDYING THE WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF | HANDLE ORDINARY FLUENT Im CONVER- SPEAKS, READS, WRITES 
AND DISPLAYS WO IN- [LANGUAGE. SATISFAC— | THE BASIC STRUCTURE CONTACTS WITHOUT AN | SATION. 8O INTER- AS WELL AS Am EDU- 
TEREST IW LEARWING [TORY FOR PERSONAL AND VOCABULARY. INTERPRETER. PRETER NEEDED. CATED WATIVE. COM 
LANGUAGE OF POST, WEEDS; MOT FOR CONY WORKING KNOWLEDGE PETENT Im ETHER 
EVEN FOR PERSONAL VERSATION. OF TECHHICAL TER~ SOCIAL OR TECHMICAL 
USE. MINOLOGY. USAGE. CAPABLE OF 


MEGOTIATING BOTH 
ORAL AND WRITTEN 
AGREEMENTS. 


PART V - OVER-ALL RATING 


PURPOSE: . To provide the Department with an over-all evaluation of Officer's performance during the 
rating period. 


INSTRUCTIONS: Based on your personal knowledge of the officer's over-all performance during the 
rating period, place an (X) at the left of that oneofthe following statements which most ac- 
curately reflects his level of performance. If either the top or bottom statement is selected 
such selection must be justified in full following the discussion of topics in Part VI. 


PERFORMANCE IN MANY IMPORTANT RESPECTS FAILS TO MEET REQUIREMENTS. 





PERFORMANCE MEETS MOST REQUIREMENTS BUT |S DEFICIENT IN SEVERAL RESPECTS. 

PERFORMANCE CLEARLY MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS. 

PERFORMANCE CLEARLY EXCEEDS BASIC REQUIREMENTS. 

PERFORMANCE IN EVERY |MPORTANT RESPECT 1S SUPERIOR AMD THERE 1S NO WEAKWESS IM ANY MATERIAL RESPECT. 


PERFORMANCE IM EVERY RESPECT |S OUTSTANDING AND THERE |S WO WEAKNESS IN ANY RESPECT. 


PART Vi - SUMMARY COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 





PURPOSE: To provide the Department with performance information and recommendations which cannot 
be furnished in other than narrative form. 


HMSTRUCTIONS: Discuss as concisely and factually as possible each of the following topics as they 
apply to the officer being rated. Precede the discussion of each topic with the letter and 
title in the order listed below. Those topics which clearly are not pertinent to the officer 
being rated may be covered by abrief statement tosuch effect. Use attached sheets as required. 
List and discuss additional topics or make further recommendations when indicated either in 
the interest of the Department or the officer being rated. When possible, cite specific in- 
stances to illustrate points. 


SEE SUPPLEMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR INTERPRETATION OF TOPICS 


ATTITUOE. 

PROFESSIONAL OR TECHNICAL QUALIFICATIONS, 

EXECUTIVE ABILITY. 

REPRESENTATIONAL CAPACITY. 

EFFECTIVENESS I TRAINING SUBORDINATES. 

IF OFFICER*S ASSIGNMENT HAS BEEN EITHER ABOVE OR BELOW THAT FOR HIS PERMANENT CLASS, DISCUSS HIS PERFORMANCE RELATIVE 
TO THE LEVEL OF HIS ASSIGNMENT. 

PHYSICAL FITWESS — EMOTIOWAL STABILITY. 

COMMENTS ON MEMBERS OF FaAMiLY, IF amy. 

RECOMMENDATION, IF ANY, FOR SPECIAL TRAINING. 

ADVERSE FACTORS A SELECTION BOARD SHOULD CONSIDER IN CONNECTION WITH PROMOTION OR PLACEMENT OF THIS OFFICER. 

YOUR WILLINGYESS TO HAVE THIS OFFICER SERVE wiTw YOU AT AWY POST. 

PLACEMENT POTENTIAL ~ TO WHAT EXTENT HAS OFFICER PREPARED SELF FOR GREATER USEFULNESS OR MORE RESPONSIBILITY. 

1S THE WORK OF THIS OFFICER OF THAT DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE WHICH WOULD CAUSE YOU TOURGE WIS PROMOTION IM THE REXT HIGHER 
GRADE AS SOOW AS HE IS ELIGIBLE? 

WHAT WAS THE OFFICERS REACTION TO YOUR DISCUSSION WITH HIM, DURING THE PERIOD COVERED BY THE RATING, OF MIS LEVEL OF 
PERFORMANCE RELATIVE TO THOSE QUALITIES AND FACTORS TO BE EVALUATED OW PARTS | THROUGH V¥ OF THIS FORM. 

SUMMARY COMMENTS (COMMENTS, IF ANY, FROM THE REVIEWING OFFICER SHOULD BE CLEARLY /DENTIFIED). 

iF 18 PART V, YOU SELECTED EITWER THE TOP OR BOTTOM STATEMENT AS BEST REFLECTING THE OVERALL PERFORMANCE OF THE OF- 
FICER RATED, JUSTIFY SUCH SELECTION Im FuLi. 


"mOoOe> 


= zcrmt-so 


vo 
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ExuHisit 5 


HouUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., November 2, 1955. 
Hon. Loy W. HENDERSON 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. HENDERSON: I am sure you will recall that one of the questions 
raised during the public hearings of this Subcommittee on Overseas Personnel 
Administration, on September 15, 1955, was whether provisions were being made 
to see that departmental personnel who were amalgamated with the Foreign 
Service received treatment equal to other Foreign Service officers. 

Your response to this question was that efforts were being made to see that 
the treatment was equal, and you pointed out that one of the problems to be 
worked out had to do with supplying promotion panels with sufficient informa- 
tion on former departmental employees on which to make fair decisions. 

To enable us to pursue this question to a proper conclusion, it will be appre- 
ciated if you will have prepared and submit to us the final recommendations 
recently submitted by the promotion panels, giving a schedule of the promotion 
actions they have recommended. This schedule should be broken down to show 
the category and class and point of origin into the Foreign Service officer corps 
of the personnel recommended. Also please include the total number of per- 
sonnel considered by the panels, broken down in similar fashion. It would be 
helpful if you would supplement this list with whatever comment or explana- 
tion that you believe to be appropriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Porter Harpy, Jr., Chairman. 


ExHIsIt 6 


NOVEMBER 17, 1955. 
Hon. Porter Harpy, Jr., 
Chairman, International Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Harpy: This is in reply to your letter of November 2, 1955, wherein 
you reaffirm the subcommittee’s continued interest in the Department’s efforts 
to ensure that lateral entrants into the Foreign Service officer corps are accorded 
equal treatment with all other officers in that corps with respect to promotion. 

The enclosed table has been prepared in accordance with your request. It 
contains a summary of the recommendations for promotion made by the ninth 
selection boards, which completed their deliberations on September 23, 1955. 
The table is believed to be self-explanatory, except wherein it relates to the 
number of officers recommended for promotion and the number of officers recom- 
mended for promotion who have also met the eligibility requirement for pro- 
motion. 

The Department controls the rate at which otherwise qualified officers may 
be advanced from class to class through prescribing minimum periods of time in 
which officers must serve in each class before becoming eligible for promotion 
to the next higher class. Since the Secretary is authorized to waive such eligi- 
bility requirements in individual cases involving extraordinarily meritorious 
service, selection boards evaluate and rate the performance records of all officers 
in each class irrespective of whether they have met the eligibility requirement 
established for their class. 

The ratings assigned by a selection board represent comparative evaluations 
of performance within class and provide the basis for establishing a rank-order 
register for each class, ranging from the officer receiving the highest score to the 
officer receiving the lowest score. The selection board also indicates that point 
on the rank-order register for each class above which all officers are commended 
for promotion, provided that they meet the prescribed eligibility requirement 
for their class and that the needs of the Service permit the promotion of the 
recommended number of officers to the next higher class. The rank-order regis- 
ter for a class becomes the promotion register for that class when the names of 
the officers who have not yet met the prescribed eligibility requirement, and for 
whom the requirement has not been waived, have been deleted. Selection boards 
normally recommend more eligible officers for promotion that can be absorbed 
at the next higher class level. Consequently officers are selected for promotion 
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in the order in which their names appear on the promotion register, beginning 
with the officer who receives the highest score. Now promotion registers, of 
course, result from the findings of each successive selection board which con- 
venes annually. 

Prior to the integration program, Foreign Service officers of classes 2, 3, and 
4 were required to serve 2 years in class before achieving eligibility for promo- 
tion. Officers in classes 5 and 6 were required to serve 1 year in class. With 
the advent of the present program, it became evident that lateral entrants should 
be permitted to compete for promotion before serving for the above-indicated 
period of time in the class to which appointed. Consequently, the eligibility re- 
quirements with respect to time in class for officers in classes 2 through 6 were 
temporarily reduced to 6 months in class as of the first day of the month in which 
the selection boards were convened. As indicated by the enclosed table, the 
number of lateral entrants from the Department who met even the reduced eligi- 
bility requirement for promotion was inconsiderable. 

The Department never anticipated that the above action would resolve the 
fundamental problem, that of providing selection boards with comprehensive in- 
formation concerning the prior performance of departmental officers which is 
comparable to the performance information available on other Foreign Service 
officers. While the Performance Rating Act of 1950 permitted substantial im- 
provements in the civil service performance rating system, even the ratings 
prepared since the enactment of this legislation do not constitute a cumulative 
record of performance which compares favorably with the type of performance 
data accumulated under the Foreign Service system. The Department has at- 
tempted to overcome this deficiency through securing Foreign Service type per- 
formance reports on lateral entrants from the Department which cover at least 
their last year of service prior to integration. The board of examiner files which 
contained additional performance data on lateral entrants were also made 
available to the selection boards. 

The problem was also approached through revising the precepts to selection 
boards. The revised precepts contained the specific directive that no officer should 
either be discriminated against or favored by reason of his prior appointment 
status or because of any dissimilarity of his performance records which was 
occasioned by factors beyond his control. They also contained a directive that 
the boards should, in evaluating and rating the performance records of officers 
newly appointed as Foreign Service officers, give full weight to the quality and 
level of their performance prior to their present appointment. As I indicated 
in my testimony before the subcommittee, we made every effort to select board 
members who would be sympathetic with this objective and whose approach to 
the problem would be one of objectivity and fairness. 

Notwithstanding the steps taken to ensure that lateral entrants to the Foreign 
Service officer corps would receive equal treatment with respect to promotion, 
selection board members reported unanimously that they found it extremely 
difficult to make comparative evaluations of performance between former de- 
partmental officers and other Foreign Service officers except in those few in- 
stances where the latter had previously served overseas and received several 
Foreign Service type performance reports. We are convinced, however, that this 
problem will be overcome completely within the next several years. 

Your continued interest in our efforts designed to strengthen the Foreign Serv- 
ice, as shared by the members of your subcommittee, is deeply appreciated by 
the Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
Loy W. HENDERSON, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. 


EXHrsit 7 


Howse Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., November 18, 1955. 
Hon. Loy W. HENDERSON, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. HENDERSON: I have your letter of November 17, replying to my re- 

quest of November 2 for information regarding the actions taken by the Depart- 
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ment’s selection boards which completed their deliberations on September 23, 
1955. 

I must tell you that after a considerable effort to understand the information 
which you have sent to me, I find the situation regarding promotions in the 
Department more confused than clarified by your response. You will recall that 
my original letter referred to your testimony before this committee to the effect 
that efforts were being made to see that departmenal personnel who were amal- 
gamated within the Foreign Service received treatment equal to other Foreign 
Service officers. I find it difficult, on the basis of the information you have 
submitted with your letter of November 17, to establish the consistency of the 
actions taken by the ninth selection boards with your position as stated to the 
committee. 

Since our exchange of letters has not been particularly fruitful in resolving our 
questions, I am presently planning to call a committee hearing to pursue this 
matter. Tentatively, this should be either the first or second week of December, 
and I shall let you know the exact date as soon as it can be scheduled. 

Sincerely yours, 
PorTER Harpy, Jr., 
Chairman. 





ExHIsiT 8 


Summary of recommendations for promotion made by the ninth selection boards 





By class 
































iii” — Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
— eee | 3 ete | cee | eee ce 
Total number of officers rated__-----_- = 100 | 219 370 | 500 463 181 1, 833 
Total number of integratees rated -- -- | 3{/ s3| 122] we] 62} 21] 500 
| —|- — | —| — 
Former reserve officers -- --- -- Scitieninds 0 14 8 3 1 0 26 
Former staff officers __ ee . 3 6 40 71 | 103 18 241 
Former departmental officers Scie 0 | 33 74 74 | 58 3 242 
Total number of officers who met eligibility ve hae feet =] era 
requirement for promotion (3 years in class 
1, 6 months in other classes) j 33 152 244 314 | 250 | 162 1, 155 
Total number of integratees who met eligi- 
bility requirement for promotion : 0 | 9 22 | 11 6 | 1 49 
seal bad i g a 
Former reserve oOfficers_-._.....-.-..------ 0 2 2 0 | 0 0 4 
Former staff officers__ - an iainne . 0 0 | 2 3 0 0 5 
Former departmental officers.....-_- ---| 0 7 18 | 8 6 1 40 
Total number of officers recommended for B | LH ; 
promotion including those who did not | 
meet the eligibility requirement -- 12 | 118 144 206 | 201 117 798 
Total number of integratees recommended for 
promotion including those who did not 
meet the eligibility requirement_-_------.-- 0 8 0 | 8 | 30 5 51 
Former reserve officers.................-.| 0 3 | 0 1 0 0 4 
Former staff officers.........--<.--..+s+s- 0 1 | 0 6 24 3 34 
Former departmental officers... _-___- 0 | 4 | 0 1 | 6 2 13 





Total number of officers recommended for | 
promotion who also met the eligibility | 
requirement : 12 | 102 143 188 164 109 718 

Total number of integratees ‘recommended 
for promotion who also met the eligibility 























COE gicttenderbirkantcder eens a | 0 1 0 0 | 1 1 3 
Former reserve officers. .......-...-.---- 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
Former staff officers_-----. anion 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
Former departmental officers...._-.----_- 0 1 0 0 1 3 

| 


Revision of Dee. 5, 1955. 
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ExHIsit 9 


Actions of ninth selection boards 


Of those rated for promotion 


| | 
} | 

















Recommended and 


| y r Sligible +O » » “hay 
Origin Number Eligible | Recommended eligible 
rated 
' .| Percent ; | Percent : ., | Percent 
| | Number of group Number of group Number of group 
—_ $$$ 
BOG, 5.0%: 1, 324 | 1, 106 83 | 747 56 715 54 
Staff and reserve - na 267 | 9 3 38 14 0 0 
Department... _-- iv tueieries | 242 | 40 | 17 13 5 3 1.2 
39 


WN cde catcakconsasen | 1, 833 | 1, 155 | 63 | 801 44 718 


ExHIBIT 10 


Analysis of placement of Foreign Service officers on rank-order lists by ninth 


selection boards 


Class 1: 

I Cn tes ss cesar emeenins 100 
Former: reserve end staff... ................. ean eee tae ra 3 
nr Ul te tne mace 0 

Percentage of all integratees in top quarter of list-__.__._.__.__------ 0 

Percentage of all integratees in bottom quarter of list-_._.__.___---~- 66. 

Class 2: 

a rc arnt ON NO cicero “3 219 
ee ea eee 20 
I a se aceon 33 

Percentage of all integratees in top quarter of list__.______-__----~--- a 

Percentage of all integratees in bottom quarter of list__________--_~- 57 

Median length of service of former departmental officers at their 

grade prior to entry into FSO class: 3 years 11 months. 
Class 3: 

Fr ata eer 0 CIS a eileen enien 370 
Ie a iach aan cases nmeearoalemn en 48 
I a eh cb ies bi mranerianaens 74 

Percentage of integratees in top quarter of list_____.___-_---------- 0 

Percentage of integratees in bottom quarter of list-__.__.__--_------- 57 

Median length of service of former departmental officers at their 

grade prior to entry into FSO class: 3 years 3 months. 
Class 4: 

ECR enn are ts nn ew 500 
Irn I I a screenees 74 
Ck EET A Lee 7 

Percent of integratees in top quarter cic 0 

Percent of integratees in bottom quarter of list_-______-___._-------- 54 

Median length of service of former departmental officers at their 

grade prior to entry into FSO class: 2 years 10 months. 
Class 5: 

ein 0 nn eit ene 463 
Sr I ns anne 104 
Ia oe Sc arenas 58 

Percent of integratees in top quarter of list-_..____--------------- 4 

Percent of integratees in bottom quarter of list-__._____----------- 48 

Median length of service of former departmental officers at their 

grade prior to entry into FSO class: 2 years 2 months. 
Class 6: 

Pa ea ea a ee eee ee ee pe 181 
I i cna eine 18 
Sr asda ee ecaitelaapicbiobieaabed 3 

Percent of integratees in top quarter of list-.____._---------------- 5 


Percent of integratees in bottom quarter of list--__-_--_------------ 


6 
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Class 6—Continued 
Median length of service of former departmental officers at their 
grade prior to entry into FSO class: 1 year 6 months. 
Summary: 
Percent of all integratees in top quarter of rank order list: 1.8 (9 
out of 509). 
Percent of all integratees in bottom quarter of rank order lists: 54 
(275 out of 509). 


x 








